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TO 


GEORGE  JOHN  EARL  SPENCER,  K.  G. 

FIRST  LORD  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY,  ^c. 


MY  LORD, 

j BEG  leave,  with  due  fubmlflion,  to  re- 
commend this  Volume  of  Medicina 
Nautica  to  your  Lordfliip’s  protection. 

While,  by  a wife  diftribution  of  the 
naval  force  of  Great  Britain,  and  by 
prompt  and  efficacious  meafures.  You  have 
enabled  her  Fleets  to  achieve  victories,  and 
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perform  prodigies  of  valour  unrivalled  In 
the  hiftory  of  nations,  the  independence 
^ of  Europe  has  been  fuftained,  and  a profpe£t 
opened  for  the  reftoration  of  tranquillity  to 
the  civilized  world. 

The  health  of  men  who  have  thus 
xvrought  the  deliverance  of  Society,  can- 
not be  a fecondary  confideration  with  an 
Englifh  Statefman.  But  the  fubjedl  is 
of  that  nature,  that  it  muft  engage  unre- 
mltted  attention,  left  its  practical  duties 
fhould  relax  into  mere  forms  of  office. 
The  acquirements  of  Science  may  dazzle, 
and  the  attendance  of  the  Medical  Profeffion 
may  amufe  mankind ; but  if  Difeafe  fail 
to  intereft  the  heart  and  the  benevolent 
affediions,  they  become  infulters  of  human 
afflidion,  and  “ mod  defrauders  of  the  tomb»* 
The  Vote  of  Seamen  for  the  fervice  of 
the  current  year  has  been  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand.  Of  this  number  many 
muft  die  from  the  common  maladies  of 
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life ; many  from  the  fate  of  battle ; but 
more  from  the  fevere  viciffitudes  of  climate 
and  feafon,  and  the  unavoidable  hard- 
fhips  incident  to  their  employment.  Un- 
reftrained  by  order,  and  regardlefs  of  pu- 
nilhment,  they  are  heedlefs,  turbulent, 
ferocious,  and  revengeful : but  controlled 
by  difcipline,  under  the  authority  and  ad- 
drefs  of  intelligent  Officers,  they  are  ge- 
nerous, patient,  courageous,  and  invinci- 
ble. Their  moft  fatal  Difeafes  are  pecu- 
liar to  themfelves  ; from  habit  they  are 
regardlefs  of  health,  and  muft  therefore, 
of  neceffity,  be  watched  like  children,  as 
little  can  be  expected  from  their  own 
difcretion.  Thefe  fingularitieS  of  charadler 
offer  the  greater  fcope  for  the  exercife 
of  every  tender  feeling,  in  the  Minifter, 
the  Officer,  and  Medical  Attendant,  as  it 
muft  be  deemed  the  more  noble,  difmterefted, 
and  fincerc,  when  beftowed  on  men  who 
cannot  appreciate  the  motive.  How  con-< 
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foling  then  muft  it  be  to  thofe  dignified 
Commanders  who  have  patronized  fo  many 
improvements,  whofe  countenance  has  cheer- 
ed our  labours,  and  whofe  good  wilhes 
ftill  keep  pace  with  thefe  exertions  ! 

In  the  high  office  which  Your  Lordfliip 
has  filled  with  diftinguilhed  ability,  to  the 
advantage  of  this  Country  and  the  interefts 
of  Europe,  the  fplcndor  of  ftation,  and 
the  power  of  patronage,  may  have  their 
due  value.  But  to  a Chriftian  Statefman, 
and  an  enlightened  mind,  it  affords  richer 
gratifications.  Your  naval  adminiflration 
has  been  renowned  by  a feries  of  vidfories ; 
and  the  fatisfadfion  which  you  have  felt, 
in  announcing  them  to  the  Nation,  could 
only  be  equalled  by  condefeending,  with 
a Board  of  Admiralty,  to  vhit  the  Hofpital- 
Ship  o'f  the  Fleet,  and  every  Ward  in 
liallar  Flofpital,  for  the  purpofe  of  extend- 
ing the  comforts  of  the  Sick.  In  the  one 
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cafe  You  perfoniied  the  duties  of  office  ; but 
the  example  of  the  other  was  from  a higher 
model. 

As  the  confidence  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  the  fuffrage  of  the  Country,  will  pro- 
bably long  retain  you  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  we  gladly  hope  the  improve- 
ments in  this  Department  will  be  progreffive  ; 
and  to  this  You  will  be  encouraged  by  the 
advancement  which  Medical  Science  is 
making  under  your  aufpices.  I truft  that 
the  prefent  Volume  will  give  a favorable 
idea  of  -the  abilities  and  exertions  of  Naval 
Surgeons  ; and  that  the  means  taken  for  pro- 
moting Inquiry  have  not  altogether  failed. 
It  contains  matter  important  from  its  pradical 
nature,  and  which  has  prematurely  drawn 
it  before  the  public  eye.  The  fubjed  of 
Contagion  is  refumed ; and  our  opinions 
are  now  fupported  by  dodrines  taught  in 
another  Hemifphere  ; in  which  a bold  and 
mafterly  indudion  of  Chemical  Philofophy 
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has  given  birth  to  very  new  ideas,  anJ 
expelled  from  untenable  ground  an  hoft  of 
ancient  prejudices. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

MY  LORD, 

Your  Lord  (hi  p’s 
Faithful  humble  Servant, 


T.  TROTTER^ 


SpitheAd, 
Dtcember  30,  *798^ 
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MEDICINA  NAUTICA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

WHEN  the  former  volume  of  this  work 
was  laid  before  the  Public,  we  had  fmall 
expeftations,  from  the  general  hopes  of  peace, 
that  we  fhould  foon  find  ourfelves  in  pofleffion 
of  materials  fufficient  for  a fecond.  But  much  of 
our  prefent  matter  has  been  deemed  of  fuch 
importance,  that  it  would  have  been  improper  to 
delay  the  publication  any  longer.  We  allude 
particularly  to  the  papers  that  have  been  fent  to  us 
from  America. 

We  are  neither  too  much  elated  with  the 
fuccefs  of  our  pall  labours,  or  afraid  of  the  fate 
of  our  prefent,  to  fee  any  neceflity  for  altering 
the  plan  of  our  undertaking.  The  naval  fcrvice 
during  war  has  always  held  out  an  ample  field 
for  obfervation  ; but  the  reapers  have  not  been 
many,  and  the  gleaners  but  few.  There  are  alfo 
few  inducements  to  engage  a man  to  ftudy  amidft 
the  tumult  and  buftle  of  a fea-lifc.  The  mind 
ought  to  be  fecure  of  its  tranquillity,  when  it 
gives  full  fcopc  to  its  reflexions ; and  the  fight  of 
an  enemy,  or  the  approach  of  a gale  of  wind,  are 
VoL,  II,  B fo 
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fo  many  interruptions  to  a train  of  thought,  that 
it  requires  a degree  of  apathy,  not  often  met  with 
in  the  literary  charadter,  to  rally  at  pleafure.  The 
world  muft  therefore  accept  our  prefent  labours 
in  the  homely  drefs  we  are  enabled  to  give  them. 
The  Ihip  in  which  we  embarked  during  the 
fummer  did  not  return  to  Spithead  till  the  end 
of  November,  at  which  time  we  began  fo  compile 
this  volume : to  fpend  eight  months  of  the  year  at 
fea,  and  the  remaining  four  in  fevere  fludy,  is 
what  our  health  and  fpirits  are  unequal  to 
perform. 

The  original  plan  of  arrangement  is  preferved  : 
a fhort  hiftory  of  the  health  of  the  fleet  is  pre- 
mifed,  which,  from  the  fmall  number  of  fliips 
employed,  offers  but  little  occafion  for  remark. 
Some  of  the  fubjedls  of  the  former  volume  are 
refumed,  where  there  was  a necefllty  for  a fuller 
examination,  or  by  the  acceflion  of  frefh  fadls. 
In  the  department  of  furgery,  we  have  brought 
forward  matter  of  invefligation,  alike  new  and 
interefling  ; and  we  have  given  the  name  of 
malignant  ulcer  to  a fpecies  of  fore  that  has 
infefted  fome  particular  flups  in  a manner  that 
has  excited  flrong  fufpicions  of  a contagious 
nature.  This  inquiry  being  now  begun,  we  ear- 
neftly  hope  that  attentive  obfervers  will  not  fail  to 
preferve  every  fadl  that  may  tend  to  elucidate 
this  hitherto  unexplored  fubjeci,  A few  furgical 
cafes  are  introduced,  which  do  equal  honour  to 
the  Profeffion,  as  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
fo  ably  and  fuccefsfully  managed  the  cure. 
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On  the  whole,  we  truft  the  contents  of  this 
volume  will  be  an  acquifition  of  fome  valuable 
fafts  to  the  fcience  of  medicine  5 and  alfo  a very 
favourable  fpecimen  of  the  medical  charadler  in 
this  department  of  the  public  fervice.  , The  nume- 
rous teftimonies  of  friendlhip  and  regard  which 
thefe  communications  have  conveyed  to  us,  as 
they  furpafs  all  our  expectations,  fo  they  tranf- 
cend  our  capacity  for  offering  thanks.  We  mufl 
confider  ourfelves  fortunate  indeed,  to  be  placed 
in  a fituation  where  our  own  fludies  called  forth 
' fuch  encomiums,  and  where  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  encouraging  thofe  of  others. 

In  the  Appendix  we  have  inferted  a number 
of  American  communications  on  Contagion  and 
the  Fever  which  has  lately  made  fuch  devaftations 
in  that  country.  They  are  entirely  connected 
with  our  inquiries,  and  mu  ft  go  a great  length  in 
bringing  them  to  a conclufion.  *We  will  not 
anticipate  the  opinion  which  our  readers  mufl: 
entertain,  on  fome  prevailing  modes  of  prac- 
tice, when  they  perufe  thefe  able  difquifitions. 


MEDICAL  LIBRARY. 

We  now  wifli  to  call  the  attention  of  medical 
gentlemen  in  the  Navy  to  a fubjeCl  which  we 
barely  hinted  at  before— the  eftablifliment  of  a 
Public  Library,  for  books  on  Medicine,  and  its 
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collateral  fciences,  at  the  Royal  Hofpitals  of  Haflar 
and  Plymouth.  We  muft  here  fpeak  as  we  have 
felt,  from  experience.  The  neceffary  books  which 
every  phyTiclan  and  furgeon  mu  ft  perufe,  in  order 
that  his  know’ledge  may  keep  pace  with  the 
improvements  of  his  profeftion,  are  not  only  nume- 
rous but  expenfive  ; a great  part  of  them  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  an  individual ; and,  bdides, 
the  apartments  allotted  for  thefe  officers  in  a fhip 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  carry  any  confider- 
able  quantity  with  them.  It  muft  be  obvious  then 
to  every  one,  that  Ibme  eftablilhment  of  this  kind 
is  highly  pradicable ; and  we  ihall  briefly  ftate 
our  plan. 

On  the  part  of  Government,  let  one  of  the 
corner  rooms  of  Haflar  be  granted  for  the  purpofe, 
and  alfo  40I.  per  annum,  with  the  houfe  provifions, 
and  a cabin,  be  allowed  to  fome  perfon  to  act  as 
keeper.  I'he  phyficians  to  fleets,  phyficians  and 
furgeons  of  hofpitals,  and  furgeons  of  the  navy, 
ihall  allow  the  fum  of  five  fhillings,  when  adually 
employed,  out  of  their  annual  pay,  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  books  ; and  only  thef6  gentlemen  fhall 
have  ad  million  to  the  library.  It  fhall  be  open 
every  day  in  the  week  for  eight  hours. 

The  phyficians  to  fleets,  phyficians  and  furgeons 
to  hofpitals,  furgeon  to  the  flag-fhip  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  at  the  port,  and  the  two  fenior 
furgeons  for  the  time  being,  fhall  be  a committee 
|o  tiatifacf  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  library. 

The  commiffioners  of  the  navy  fhall  deduft 
five  fhillings  from  the  annual  pay,  which  fum 
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Ihair  be  fubjea  to  the  difpofal  of  the  committee  at 
their  quarterly  meeting. 

Some  of  the  periodical  publications  fliall  be 
taken  out,  and  lie  on  the  table  of  the  library. 
No  member  (hall  be  allowed  to  carry  a book  out 
of  the  room. 

The  arrangement  of  fuch  a bufinefs,  on  thefe 
premifes,  would  furely  not  be  very  difficult ; and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  fuch  a plan  would  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  Lords  of  Admiralty,  and 
every  Board  conneded  with  naval  fervice. 

Should  fuch  an  eftablifhment  meet  with  that 
fupport  it  appears  to  merit,  the  author  will  mofl: 
cheerfully  contribute  the  whole  of  the  medical 
books  he  has  accumulated  during  the  war. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES. 

A fhort  time  before  I left  Haflar  Hofpital,  I had 
projeded  a plan  of  a Clinical  Ward,  after  the 
model  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh. 
It  was  intended  to  fele£l  from  the  patients  in 
the  north  wing,  which  contained  the  wards 
belonging  to  me,  fuch  cafes  as  might  afford 
matter  for  animadverfion,  or  particular  modes 
of  treatment.  It  was  alfo  intended,  that  a large 
hook,  in  which  was  to  be  regiftered  the  hiftory 
of  every  cafe,  with  the  appropriate  method  of 
cure,  fliould  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  open  to  the 
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iiifpecHon  of  every  medical  gentleman  belonging 
to  the  building,  and  alfo  to  the  furgeons  and 
furgeons’  mates  of  the  navy,  who  might  vifit  the 
ward  occafionally.  1 had  made  a beginning  in 
this  bufmefs  at  the  time  1 was  promoted  to  the 
lleet  ; the  manner  in  which  it  was  conduced, 
afforded  much  fatisfadion  to  the  young  men 
attending  my  patients,  who  met  me  in  the 
Clinical  Ward  at  a regular  hour  after  the  bufinefs 
of  the  morning.  Once  a week,  or  once  a fort- 
night, a fumraary  of  our  cafes  would  have  made 
the  fubjed  ol  a ledure  to  be  carried  on  throughout 
the  winter,  according  to  the  ufual  form  of  fuch 
inftitutions. 

We  tj\ke  the  liberty  of  mentioning  this,  as  it 
will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  naval  hofpitals 
are,  of  all  others,  the  bell  fuited  for  an  eftablifli- 
ment  of  this  kind,  in  furgery  as  well  as  phyfic  ; 
and  I leave  it  to  thofe  who  are  moft  competent  to 
decide,  whether;  the  public  fervlce  would  not 
derive  uncalculable  advantage,  by  converting  them 
iutp  a feminary  of  education  for  navy  furgeons. 
To  give  this  plan  due  fupport,  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  for  Government  to  allow  a certain  fum  to 
the  phylician  and  furgeon  who  undertake  the 
refpedive  Clinical  Wards  and  Ledures.  The 
Operation-room  in  the  centre  of  the  building  at 
Hallar  is  already  commodioufly  fitted  for  a large 
audience. 
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At  a General  Meeting  of  the  Surgeons  of  his 
Majefty’s  Ships  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aflem- 
bled  for  the  purpofe  *, 

It  was  unanimoufly  refolved. 

That  a gold  fnuff*box  be  prefented  to  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Trotter,  phyfician  to  the  fleet,  in  teftimony 
of  profeflional  abilities  fuccefsfully  direfted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Britifh  navy : and  in  gratitude  for 
long  and  unwearied  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  fur- 
geons ; and  that  Mr.  M‘Calluni  be  requefted  to 
prefent  the  fame  in  the  name  of  this  meeting. 


“ SIR,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  June  i,  1797. 

“ The  real  happinefs  which  I feel  in  communi- 
cating to  you  the  deep  fenfe  of  gratitude  and  efteem 


* (Signed,) 

Mr.  Shaw, 

Mr.  Bury, 

Mr.  Motherwell, 

Mr.  Goldfmith, 

Mr.  Fullerton, 

Mr.  Anderfon, 

Mr.  Gallahar, 

Mr.  Thompfon, 

Mr.  Rowlands, 

Mr.  Haines,  (lately) 
Dr.  Pattifon,! 

Dr.  Wilfon,  J 
Mr.  Fletcher, 

Mr.  M‘Callum,  (lately) 
Mr.  Lind, 
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Tremendout. 

Sceptre. 

Jupiter. 

Trufty. 

L’Oifeau. 

Crefcent. 

Vindiftive. 

Rattlefnake. 

Star. 

America. 

Naval  Hofpital. 

Tromp. 

Tremendous. 

Saldanha. 
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of  the  furgeons  of  the  little  fquadron  now  on 
this  ftation,  for  your  able,  unwearied,  and  in  fome 
meafure  fuccefsful  exertions  to  promote  the  ge- 
neral interefls  of  the  Britilh  navy ; but  particu- 
larly that  department  of  it  with  which  they  are 
more  immediately  connefted;  can  only  be  ex- 
ceeded by  that,  which  I am  fure  you  will  more 
fenfibly  feel,  on  receiving  fo  public,  honorable, 
and  marked  a teftimonial  of  it.  At  a meeting 
purpofely  held  to  take  this  fubjeft  into  confider- 
atioH,  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to  prefent  you 
w'ith  a gold  fnuff-box : and  in  the  name  of  the 
meeting,  I am  directed  to  beg  your  acceptance  of 
it,  as  a token  of  that  fenfe  of  obligation  to  you, 
with  which  they  are  ftrongly  impreffed. 

(t  With  the  moft  heartfelt  fatisfaftion  they  have 
already  obferved  a confiderable  improvement  in 
the  medical  department,  and  in  their  hitherto  ne- 
"glettcd  fituation.  To  your  unceafmg  labours  in 
their  behalf  they  are  ready  to  aferibe  a great  (hare 
of  it.j  and  to  you  they  offer  their  unfeigned  ac- 
knowledgments. Looking  forward  with  confi- 
dence, from  what  has  already  been  done;  and 
relying  on  your  perfeverihg  exertions,  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  they  gladly  perceive  an  implied 
promife  in  your  late  publication,  they  do  not 
defpair  of  feeing  the  plan  of  improvement  you 
have  pointed  out  ultimately  crowned  with  com- 
plete fuccefs.  That  you  may  long  continue  at 
the  head  of  that  department,  where  you  have 
been  fo  defervedly  placed  as  the  reward  of  in- 
duftry  and  merit ; and  that  you  may,  as  hereto- 
fore, 
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^ore,  both  by  your  example  and  precept,  continue 
to  infufe  and  difleininatp  among  the  navy  furgeons 
that  laudable  fpirit  of  inquiry  to  promote  the  in- 
terefts  of  medical  fcience,  by  a chafle  and  faithful 
collection  of  faCls,  is  the  fincere  and  ardent  wifii 
of  thofe,  in  whofe  name  this  letter  is  written,  and 
of  him  who  is  moil  truly  yours, 

“ George  M'Callum. 

“ To  Dr.  Trotter.” 


ANSWER. 

“ SIR,  Portfmouth,  Feb.  II,  179^* 

“ I have  been  favored  with  your  letter  of  the 
lit  of  June  laft,  inclofmg  a refolution  of  the  fur- 
geons of  his  Majelty’s  fliips  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  and  alfo  the  elegant  prefent  that  accom- 
panied it. 

“ It  is  no  fmall  fatisfaClion  to  me  to  find,  that  the 
fruit  of  my  profefllonal  fiudies  has  been  favorably 
received  by  fo  refpetlable  a part  of  the  lift  of  navy 
furgeons  on  a remote  ftation : and  this  teftimony 
of  their  regard  lliall  be  preferved  in  everlafting 
remembrance. 

“ But  while  I receive  with  the  utmoft  fenfe  of 
gratitude  the  afiurance  of  efiimation  which  their 
gift  is  meant  to  commemorate,  I mufl;  beg  leave 
to  obferve,  that  in  any  exertions  of  mine  which 
the  furgeons  may  pleafe  to  think  to  have  benefited 
their  eftablifhment,  I have  been  barely  doing  my 
duty ; for  the  public  fervice  can  never  be  fuffi- 

ciently 
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ciently  fecured,  till  men  of  fuperior  abilities  in 
fcience  are  duly  rewarded.  It  may  be  thought 
that  medical  men  occupy  but  an  infignificant 
place,  and  fill  but  a trifling  employment  in  the 
great  fcale  of  national  bufinefs.  But  the  complete 
prevention  and  eafy  extindlion  of  fome  difeafes  *, 
that  on  former  occafions  baffled  all  naval  ope- 
rations, demonftrate  this  to  be  a miflake  j and 
which,  joined  with  the  matchlefs  difcipline  of  our 
officers,  at  a momentous  crifis,  proclaim  in  em- 
phatic terms  to  aftoniffied  Europe,  that  it  is  na- 
tural for  an  Englijlsniayi  to  live  at  fea. 

“ Accept  my  beft  thanks  for  the  delicate  and 
friendly  manner  in  which  you  have  communicated 
this  information ; and  believe  me  mod  fincerely 
yours, 

“ T.  Trotter. 

“ To  George  M‘Callum,  Efq.” 


♦ ScurTy  and  Contagion. 
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GENERAL  ABSTRACT 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  HEALTH  IN  THE  FLEET, 

FOR  THE  YEARS  1 797  AND  I798. 


Conclufion  of  179^. 

December  18. 

Arrived  in  port,  the  Fame  and  Jufte, 
from  fea,  having  left  Admiral  Colpoys  off 
Dfliant.  The  latter  fliip  had  been  fourteen 
weeks  out,  yet  not  a lingle  man  was  fent  to  the 
hofpital.  Mr.  Kenning,  in  his  report,  fays : “ The 
“ health  of  our  fhip’s  compapy  has  been  uncom- 
“ monly  good,  confidering  the  length  of  the 
“ cruife.  In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  eight  months 
“ we  have  fpent  feven  at  fea,  consequently  the 
“ people  are  much  exhaufted,  and  Hand  much  in 
need  of  nourilhment  and  vegetable  refrefh- 
“ ments.  Twenty  cafes  of  fcurvy  occurred  in  this 
“ month,  but  were  all  cured  on  board.’* 

The  frigates  ftationcd  on  the  coaft  of  France, 
the  ifle  of  Marcou,  and  blocking  up  the  port  of 

3 Havre, 
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Havre,  ufually  returned  to  Spitlread,  over-run  with 
fcurvy,  from  the  length  of  their  cruizes.  At 
this  time,  however,  it  appears,  that  the  difeafe  is 
fcarcely  known,  even  in  cruizes  of  ten  and  twelve 
weeks  ; counterafted,  as  the  officers  report,  by  the 
large  allowance  of  vegetables  now  fupplied  when 
they  return  to  port. 

The  Med  u fa,  a 50-gun  fhip,  having  been  fitted 
at  Plymouth  as  an  hofpital-fliip  to  attend  the 
fleet,  I have  been  directed  by  the  Lords  Commif- 
floners  of  Admiralty  to  take  up  my  refidence  on 
board  as  foon  as  fhe  arrives  at  Spithead. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  my  requ^fl;,  their  Lord- 
fliips  have  been  pleafed  to  order  the  fame  improved 
diet  to  be  fupplied  as  was  cullomary  in  the 
Charon,  with  the  addition  of  a milch  cow,  which 
may  be  confidered  the  lafi:  article  of  comfort  that 
we  can  fuggefi;  as  practicable  to  be  carried  to  fca : 
this  gave  all  we  could  wiffi,  without  any  unne- 
ceflary  refinement. 

The  frofl;  fet  feverely  in  about  the  beginning  of 
this  month ; a fall  of  fnow  happened  on  the  ejd, 
and  a thaw  on  the  29th. 

December  3 1 ft.  Arrived  a fquadron  under  Vice- 
Admiral  Colpoys,  having  been  cruifing  offUlhant 
for  twelve  weeks. 

The  good  health  which  thefe  fiiips  enjoyed  for 
fo  long  a time,  during  the  moft  inclement  feafon 
of  the  year,  affords  another  and  moft  decifive  tef- 
timony  in  favour  of  the  preventive  plan,  and  W’hat 
may  be  effeded  by  proper  difeipline.  I fhall  here 
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infert  a letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  furgeon  of  the 
London,  the  flag-lhip  ; and  another  from  Mr.  Kent 
of  the  Marlborough. 


II  SIR,  Spithead,  Jan.  i,  1797* 

“ It  gives  me  great  fatisfadion  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  very  healthy  Hate  of  the  fliip’s  com- 
pany, during  our  very  long  cruize  in  the  winter 
feafon. 

“ We  failed  from  Spithead.  the  1 5th  of  0£lo- 
ber,  and  arrived  the  3 ill  of  December,  being 
eleven  weeks  and  two  days.  During  the  firft  eight 
weeks  we  had  rather  pleafant  weather^  dry  but 
cold,  as  the  wind  all  that  time  was  to  the  north- 
ward and  eaftvvard ; or  weftward  of  South,  with 
thick  hazy  weather,  often  fain,  and  ftrong  gales. 

“ As  to  our  difeafes,  they  were  few  j fome 
catarrhs,  with  pleuritic  ftiches,  which  fometimes 
required  V.  S.  and  blifter.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  cruize,  fome  few  coughs,  with  flight  febrile 
fymptoms.  A few  venereal  cafes  became  trouble- 
fome,  from  the  cold  weather  unexpededly  di- 
reding  the  mercury  to  the  gums  or  bowels. 

“ The  lemon-juice  and  fugar  was  ifiued  daily, 
and  care  taken  that  it  fliould  lafl;  the  cruize ; the 
utility  of  thefe,  together  with  the  molafles,  com- 
pletely fecured  us  all  the  time  from  a Angle  fymp- 
tom  of  fcurvy.’* 
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“ SIR,  Marlborough,  Jan.  4,  1 79J5. 

“ I beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  we  failed 
from  Spithead  the  middle  of  laft  June,  fmce  which 
we  have  been  only  ten  days  at  anchor  in  Cawfand 
Bay,  and  four  in  Torbay.  We  got  a fupply  of 
eight  weeks  lemon-juice  and  fugar  from  the  Power- 
ful, which,  I am  confident,  preferved  the  Marlbo- 
rough healthy,  having  for  fix  months  never  more 
than  twelve  in  our  lift,  frequently  only  two.  Such 
fafts  as  thefe  fliew  the  neceflity  of  fupplying  fleets 
at  fea  with  refreftiments-  Our  people  then  looked 
florid  and  healthy ; but  though  they  are  ftill  in 
good  fpirits,  yet  they  are  much  exhaufted  in 
ftrength,  and  their  fallow  looks  denote  a want  of 
frefli  animal  food  and  vegetables,  which  they  now 
partake.  We  brought  in  only  two  fcorbutics : 
no  objects  for  hofpital.’* 

A fever  in  this  cruize  prevailed  on  board  the 
Powerful.  Mr.  Collins  remarks  that  twenty  cafes 
occurred  in  Oftober ; in  November  only  feven 
cafes  ; towards  the  end  of  December  and  beginning 
of  January  he  had  fixty-eight  cafes.  I’he  increafe 
latterly  he  juftly  attributes  to  w'et  decks,  confined 
air,  the  fcuttles  being  fliut,  and  the  decks  leaking 
above,  during  ftormy  weather.  At  this  time  alfo 
a dyfentery  was  aflbciated  with  the  fever,  and,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  caufes  juft  mentioned.  And 
I do  not  find  from  Mr.  Collins’s  report  that  he 
fufi>e<5led  any  imported  contagion : but  he  adds, 

« On 
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“ On  our  arrival  in  port,  I fent  all  the  fevers 
“ (feventeen)  and  the  only  remaining  (three) 
“ fluxes  to  the  hofpital  j and  continued  to  fend 
“ all  of  the  typhoid  clafs,  as  foon  as  they  com- 
“ plained,  in  order  to  get  the  fliip  clear  from  the 
“ contagionJ^  He  makes  no  particular  mention 
of  the  fymptoms  j but,  in  the  only  fatal  cafe,  there 
was  a Angular  conflriction  about  the  fauces.  The 
treatment  was  fuch  as  we  ufually  approve. 

He  concludes,  “ We  were  nearly  fifteen  weeks 

at  fea,  without  any  fupply  of  vegetables  5 yet 
‘‘  we  arrived  without  a Angle  fcorbutic  patient  in 
“ the  lift,  which  evidently  fhews  the  utility  of 
“ lemon-juice  and  fugar ; and  by  their  aid  I was 
“ enabled  to  cure  fome  bad  ulcers.” 

It  was  remarked  in  page  160  of  Med.  Naut. 
that  a contagious  fever  had  appeared  in  the  Glory, 
a very  fhort  time  before  ftie  failed.  There  have 
been  no  frefh  cafes  Ance  that  period.  Ten  bad 
fcorbutic  ulcers  were  cured  at  fea,  which  formed 
the  Ack  lift  during  this  cruize.  When  the  Glory 
left  Spithead,  the  bilge-’water  was  obferved  to  be 
retnarkably  offenfive : but,  after  being  fome  time 
at  fea,  this  difappeared ; and,  probably  from  the 
motion  and  agitation  of  the  fhip,  was  at  laft  very 
pure  and  fweet. 

The  Queen  Charlotte  carried  to  fea  the  fmall- 
pox  contagion,  which  appeared  very  foon  after 
leaving  port.  Mr.  Caird  traced  it  in  the  Arft  cafe 
to  Haflar  Hofpital.  Eight  patients  were  infecled,. 
and  by  great  attention  and  feparation  was  fubdued 
at  laft.  One  boy  died. 
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1797. 

January  3d.  Sailed  from  St.  Helen’s  a fquadron 
for  the  purpofc  of  intercepting  a French  fleet  with 
an  army  on  board,  that  failed  with  the  intention 
of  invading  Ireland, 

February  3d.  The  fquadron  returned  to*  Spit- 
head,  in  good  health,  without  meeting  the  French 
fleet. 

The  furgeons  of  the  fleet  at  this  time  w'ere  ferved 
with  a new  code  of  inflrucdions  from  the  Board  of 
Sick  and  Wounded,  which  now  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  furgeons  and  mates  throughout  the  navy. 
We  obferve,  among  fome  alterations,  a very  com- 
plicated form  of  journal ; and  what  is  rather  An- 
gular, a weekly  account  is  required  to  be  feiit 
every  opportunity  to  the  Board : the  ufe  of  nitrous 
gas  is  alfo  direded  to  be  ufed  to  deftroy  contagion 
when  it  appears  in  his  Majefty’s  (hips. 

March  ill.  Sailed  fixteen  fail  of  the  li/ie. 

March  30th.  Sixteen  fail  of  the  line  returned 
from  fea,  generally  in  g(fed  health. 

At  this  time  there  were  forty  fail  of  the  line  in 
the  Channel,  or  Channel  Ports ; the  number  of 
phyfician’s  patients  at  Haflar  amounted  'to  four 
hundred ! What  towm  or  village  can  produce 
fuch  health  as  this  ? 


Some 
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Some  fevere  catarrhal  complaints  occurred 
during  this  cruize  in  March.  For  the  laft  three 
weeks  there  prevailed  heavy  gales  of  wind,  very 
cold  weather,  and  much  rain,  for  days  together. 
The  decks,  in  confequence,  were  flooded  with 
water.  Mr.  Smith  of  the  London  remarks,  with 
his  ufual  accuracy,  “ that  fluxes  appeared  imme- 
“ diately  among  the  marines,  from  being  lodged 

in  a more  expofed  part  of  the  fliip ; and  from 
‘‘  wearing  thin  linen  trowfers,  when  they  ought 
“ to  have  had  thick  woollen  ones,” 

I am  now  glad  to  find  that  thick  cloth  trowfers 
and  jackets  are,  in  future,  to  be  iflued  to  marines, 
as  has  been  long  the  praftice  to  feamen. 

April  I ft.  During  the  laft  month  a flight  ty- 
phus appeared  in  the  Minotaur,  which  extended  to 
fifty  cafes,  and  which  Mr.  Bell  treated  fuccefsfully 
on  board, 

9th.  This  day  Admiral  Earl  Ilowe,  K.  G. 
refigned  the  command  of  the  fleet. 

His  lordfhip  for  the  laft  two  years  had  been 
aftlidled  with  fevere  attacks  of  gout,  attonic  and  ir- 
regular, which  were  followed  with  much  debility, 
approaching  to  a paralyfis  of  the  lower  extremities  ; 
and  to  be  traced  to  a circumftance  that  came  within 
my  own  knowledge. 

While  the  fleet,  confifting  of  thirty-four  fail  of 
the  line  and  fixteen  frigates,  lay  in  Torbay  in 
February  1795,  there  happened  a heavy  gale  of 
wind  at  S.  E.  which  blows  right  into  the  bay.  The 

VoL.  II.  C danger 
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danger  to  which  the  fleet  was  expofed  is  incon- 
ceivable : the  fwell  of  the  fea  was  tremendous ; 
many  of  the  ftiips  were  driven  into  fhallow  water, 
and  fome  parted  their  cables : the  weather  was 
very  cold,  with  fnow  and  fleet  falling.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  morning  early ; but  the  wind  gra- 
dually drew  to  the  eaftward,  till  it  came  off  fhore, 
and  about  ten  o’clock  it  was  moderate. 

During  this  time,  his  lordfhip  had  expofed  him- 
felf  too  freely  to  the  cold  : but  it  is  probable,  that 
the  anxiety  of  mind  infeparable  from  fo  trying  an 
occafion  to  a commander  in  chief,  the  enemy’s 
fleet  being  at  fea,  was  the  principal  caufe  of  in- 
ducing a ftate  of  attonic  .gout.  He  was  obferved 
to  be  lame  in  walking  in  to  breakfaft  next  morning; 
his  confinement  afterwards  was  tedious  and  painful, 
which  was  bouie  with  patience  and  fortitude  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf. 

Thus  retired  from  aftive  fervice,  an  officer,  who 
has  been  the  ornament  of  the  nautical  profeffion 
and  the  Britifli  navy  during  a long  life,  and  who 
will  be  the  admiration  of  pofterity.  While  it  falls 
to  the  province  of  the  hiflorian  to  appreciate  the 
numerous  improvements  which  Earl  Howe  has  in- 
troduced into  naval  tallies,  in  the  particular  difpo- 
fition  of  the  fhips  of  his  fleet,  and  his  general 
method  of  manceuvring  them,  thefe  pages  will 
teflify  how  much  the  health  of  the  navy,  and  the 
comfort  of  the  fick,  are  indebted  to  his  attention. 
Under  his  authority  the  fubjeft  has  affumed  a new 
afpeft ; and  changes  have  been  effefted  of  fuch 
magnitude  and  general  utility,  that  if  the  fame 
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fpirit  be  preferved  in  future  armaments,  projefted 
operations  are  not  likely,  to  be  defeated  by  the 
ravages  of  difeafe.  With  this  good  and  great  man 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people  were  his  firfl 
objefts : in  the  exercife  of  my  official  duty,  I was 
commanded  to  make  ufe  of  his  name,  on  every 
occafion ; and  in  all  my  interviews  with  him  for 
that  purpofe,  I never  came  away  difappointed  *. 

May  I ft.  The  Medufa  hofpital-ffiip  joined  the 
fleet  at  St.  Helens,  now  complete  in  every  thing 
that  I could  devife,  for  the  comfort  of  the  fick. 


♦ As  we  may  not  have  occafion  again  to  mention  the 
viftory  of  the  firft  of  June,  we  muft  beg  leave  to  contradid 
the  ftatement  of  fome  occurrences  on  that  day,  relative  to 
tile  finking  of  the  Vengeur.  It  was  faid  that  the  French- 
men who  went  down  in  this  Ihip,  as  long  as  their  heads 
were  above  water,  continued  to  cry  aloud,  “ Vive  la  Re- 
“ publique  I”  and  with  this  expreffion  in  their  mouths  funk 
to  the  bottom.  Somehow  or  other  this  account  got  into  the 
Englifli  newfpapers,  and  foon  reached  France.  But  the 
whole  is  a falfehoodj  and  I have  it  from  the  authority  of 
the  oflicers  who  attended  to  fave  the  people,  and  faw  the 
difmal  cataftrophe.  The  feene  prefented  a very  different 
fpedacle  j all  was  horror  and  difmay,  and  no  luch  words 
were  ever  uttered.  Barrerc  in  the  Convention  made  a fine 
text  of  it,  in  expatiating  on  the  naval  vidory  of  Jean  Bon  St. 
Andre ; votive  tablets  were  immediately  decreed  to  the 
manes  of  the  fufferers,  and  a three-decker  ordered  to  be 
built  and  called  Le  Vengeur.  But  things  are  ftrangely 
alctrcd  fince  : the  orator  himfelf  has  been  femi-exiled  ; Jean 
Bon  St.  Andre  is  now  a prifoner  in  the  Seven  Towers  ; and 
poor  \ illaret,  the  brave  admiral,  is  reaping  his  laurels  on 
the  burning  plains  of  Cayenne  ! 
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to 

About  this  time  I was  favoured  with  an  account 
of  a contagious  fever  that  had  prevailed  for  fome 
weeks  on  board  La  Nymphe  frigate.  This  (hip,  in 
company  with  the  St.  Fiorenzo,  took,  in  the  en- 
trance to  Breft,  two  French  frigates  returning 
from  Fifliguard  in  Wales,  where  they  had  landed 
one  thoufand  foldiers  all  convids,  and  from  the 
prifoners  it  was  thought  this  fever  was  conveyed 
to  the  crew  of  La  Nymphe.  It  firft  appeared  in 
two  men  who  had  been  in  one  of  the  prizes,  and 
foon  extended  itfelf  to  others.  The  prifoners  were 
landed  at  Plymouth,  where  Dr.  Harris,  who  at- 
tended the  prifon,  told  me  a confiderable  number 
of  them  died,  and  it  was  fome  months  before  the 
contagion  was  completely  overcome.  To  the  Ply- 
mouth hofpital  feventeen  of  La  Nymphe’s  people 
were  fent : this  was  about  the  end  of  March  : fhe 
failed  for  Spithead  j fome  were  recovered  on 
board,  and  one  man  died  on  the  palTage. 

Mr.  Outram  obferved  nothing  particular  in  the 
fymptoms  of  this  fever.  He  employed  the  nitrous 
fumigation  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Smyth,  as  direded  by  the 
Commiflioners  of  Sick  and  Wounded  in  their  in- 
ftrudions  to  the  furgeons.  This  procefs,  however, 
was  interrupted  by  occurrences  in  the  /hip,  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  properly  pradifed,  if  it  had  po/fe/fed 
the  power  of  de/lroying  contagion.  It,  therefore, 
continued  to  fpread,  and  numbers  were  fent  to 
Haflar.  Mr.  Outram  left  La  Nymphe  at  this 
time.  His  fucceffor  did  not  join  her  till  two 
months  afterwards,  who  found  the  fever  frill  pre- 
vailing, and  it  was  the  beginiung  of  September 

before 
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before  it  was  completely  extirpated : but  more  of 
this  hereafter. 

The  contagion  in  La  Nymphe  was  imported  to 
the  Defiance  by  a boat’s-crew,  who  llept  a night 
on  board  during  a gale  of  wind  that  prevented 
them  from  returning  to  their  own  fiiip.  The  na- 
ture of  it  was  very  foon  detefled  by  Mr.  Glegg,_ 
and  from  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  the  fubj^ 
by  Captain  Jones  and  his  officers,  it  was  overc^e 
in  due  time,  without  extending  far.  The  means 
ufed  on  this  occafion  were  the  fame  as  tlpfe  fo 
often  detailed  in  this  work,  and  nothing  more 
than  the  ufual  routine  of  duty  In  a well-difciplined 
fliip. 

4th.  The  fleet,  confifting  of  nineteen  ihipg 
of  the  line,  are  at  this  time  in  good  health  : but 
the  deficiencies  of  complement  have  lately  been 
filled  up  with  indifferent  landmen,  raifed  by  the 
towns  and  counties. 

A quantity  of  flieep,  porter,  and  cyder,  were 
at  this  time  diftributed  to  the  Ihips  of  the  line. 

6th.  Having  recommended  a trial  of  the  ‘ 
nitric  acid  in  the  treatment  of  lues  venerea,  as 
direfted  by  Mr.  Scott  of  Bombay,  in  a late  publi- 
cation by  Dr,  Beddoes,  I was  at  this  time  fliewn 
fome  cafes  by  Dr.  Browne,  of  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
where  this  remedy  was  tried.  This  fubjed  is  men- 
tioned in  a future  part. 

Dr.  Browne  had  at  this  time  alfo  fome  patients 
with  obftinate  ulcers,  which  were  healing  under  a 
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new  mode  of  drefling,  as  publifhed  by  Mr.  Bayn- 
tun,  furgeon  in  Briftol.  It  confifts  in  bringing  the 
edges  of  tlie  fore  as  near  one  another,  by  flips  of 
plafter  and  bandage,  as  the  nature  of  the  parts  will 
admit : the  bandage  is  to  be  kept  wet  by  the  fre- 
quent fprinkling  of  cold  water.  Relief  from 
pain,  and  the  free  ufe  of  the  limb,  were  the  almoft; 
immediate  effe£l;  of  this  praflice  j the  ulcer  aflTumed 
a lively  hue,  and  clofed  rapidly.  It  was  furprifmg 
to  fee  men,  with  ulcers  on  the  legs  of  very  confi- 
derable  dimenfions,  walking  about  with  eafe,  that 
a few  days  before  were  confined  to  bed.  This 
method  has  been  fuccefsfully  imitated  by  many  of 
our  furgeons,  to  the  vaft  relief  of  the  feamen,  and 
benefit  of  the  fervice.  It  is  plain  that  the  praftice 
here  recommended  cannot  be  extended  to  all  kinds 
of  ulcers ; but  certainly  furgeons  have  not  fuffi- 
ciently  availed  themfelves  hitherto  in  keeping  the 
edges  of  old  fores  as  much  in  contafl  as  may  be. 

1 7th.  The  fleet  failed  from  St.  Helen’s. 

21  ft.  Five  men  in  typhus  were  fent  from 
La  Nymphe  to  the  Medufa.  This  fliip  had  now 
fent  eighty  men  to  hofpitals  fince  the  middle  of 
March,  when  the  fever  firft  appeared. 

During  this  month  there  was  much  fine  weather, 
and  allb  fome  ftrong  gales  of  wind. 

June  lotht  The  fick  of  the  fleet  were  this  day 
fent  on  board  the  hofpital-fhip,  to  the  number  of 
fixty.five  in  all.  Some  b^d  cafes  of  malignant 
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ulcer  had  been  fent  on  board  before  this  time. 
The  other  difeafes  were  chiefly  pulmonic  com- 
plaints. 

The  fliips  particularly  affeded  with  thefe  ulcers 
were,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  Royal  Sovereign,  Saturn, 
and  Terrible.  Thefe  ulcers  had  nothing  of  the 
fcorbutic  appearance,  but  were  rather  granulated 
and  florid  on  the  furface,  when  not  covered  with 
floughs.  Some  of  them  began  from  blood-letting, 
others  from  bliftering,  many  from  flight  fcratches 
and  bruifes  and  burns ; but  moll  began  from  a 
fmall  pimple,  of  a livid  colour,  that  quickly  in- 
flamed and  fpread,  accompanied  with  fymptoms  of 
fever,  often  delirium,  and  intolerable  pain.  The 
fpeedy  converfion  into  gangrene  and  fphacelus 
exceeded  every  thing  I had  ever  witnelTed  in  fur- 
gery  ; for  often,  in  the  ihort  fpace  of  a day  or  two, 
the  whole  integuments  and  mufcles  of  the  limb 
feemed  to  drop  away;  and  a caries  of  the 'bone 
often  followed.  In  fome  cafes  buboes  became  very 
diftrelTmg,  from  the  abforption  of  the  matter. 

During  this  cruize  a typhus  appeared  in  La 
Pique  frigate  ; and  fome  cafes  of  it  were  fent  to 
the  Medufa.  Mr.  M'Donald  traced  the  contagion 
to  the  Royal  William,  by  a draft  of  fifty-five  raw 
landmen  at  the  time  fhe  came  out  of  harbour. 
Early  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  fur- 
geon  foon  fubdued  it ; and  it  did  not  affed  any  of 
the  old  flanders  in  La  Pique. 

“ On  my  appointment  to  this  fhip  in  March  laffc, 
“ I found  her  in  a very  healthy  ftate  ; two  were 
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“ afflifted  with  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  two  or 
“ three  had  catarrhal  complaints,  not  confining 
“ any  of  them  to  bed.  We  continued  in  Portf- 
“ mouth  harbour  for  two  months  (during  which 

time  the  fhip  was  undergoing  a repair).  We 
“ failed  to  Spithead  very  fhort  of  complement  ; 
“ but  it  was  made  up  by  a draft  of  fifty-five  land- 
“ men  from  the  Royal  William,  and  very  badly 
“ clothed.  Two  of  thefe  men  were  feized  with 
“ fymptoms  the  fecond  day  after  being  on  board. 
“ As  foon  as  the  nature  of  the  fever  was  detected, 
“ they  were  fent  to  Haflar,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
“ of  their  illnefs.  Petechiae,  delirium,  a black 
“ tongue,  great  mufcular  debility,  with  nervous 
“ fymptoms,  exhibited  themfelves.  Three  more 
“ were  feized  at  fea  with  the  fame  fort  of  fever  in 
“ a very  bad  way,  and  feveral  in  a mild  way.  One 
“ of  the  bad  cafes  died  on  board  the  thirteenth  day 
“ of  his  illnefs ; the  other  two  were  fent  on 
“ board  the  Medufa  : none  of  the  old  hands  were 
“ Infefted. 

“ Our  chief  prophylaxies  were,  a timely  fepa- 
“ ration  on  the  attack  ; their  bodies  were  well 
“ walked  with  foap  and  water,  fick  bedding  fup- 
“ plied  them,  conftant  fires  in  the  fick  birth,  and 
“ between  decks,  free  ventilation  by  windfalls  night 
“ and  day,  frequent  ferubbing  with  warm  vinegar, 
“ and  their  own  bedding  was  fcoured  and  well 
“ aired. 

“ W.  M‘Donald,  Surgeon. 

“ La  Pique,  July.'* 
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Twenty-one  cafes  were  infeded  in  all. 

14th.  The  hofpital  Ihip  left  the  fleet  off  Ply- 
mouth. 

15  th.  Arrived  at  Spithead,  and  landed  the 
fick  : the  weather  fine. 

July  8th.  Having  completed  our  ftores  and 
neceffaries,  failed  from  St.  Helen’s  to  join  the  fleet. 

1 2th.  Joined  the  fleet  in  Torbay. 

The  feurvy  had  appeared  in  mofl  of  the  {hips 
during  the  cruize,  but  cured  with  eafe  on  board. 

t 

16th.  Received  the  fick  of  the  fleet,  to  the 
number  of  fifty-four,  chiefly  ulcers  and  pulmonic 
complaints. 

17th.  The  fleet  failed,  and  alfo  the  Medufa 
with  the  above-mentioned  fick  on  board.  Some 
cafes  of  fyphilis  were  put  on  the  nitrous  acid  fince 
the  14th. 

In  feme  of  the  bad  ulcers  we  obferve  that  the 
free  ufe  of  lemon  juice  has  done  harm,  and  has 
confiderably  added  to  the  debility,  when  fupport 
was  required.  On  the  whole,  none  of  our  prefent 
cafes  are  fo  bad  as  the  former. 

28th.  Received  the  fick  of  the  fleet,  who, 
with  the  number  on  board,  amount  to  eighty* 
feven. 
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Difcharged  ten  recovered  men  ; four  of  whom 
were  cured  by  the  nitric  acid  of  lues  venerea. — 
Parted  from  the  fleet  off  Ufliant  at  noon : this 
cruize  fine  weather. 

29th,  Arrived  at  Plymouth,  and  landed  the 
fick. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  the  London,  remarks,  that  during 
the  laft  cruize  he  had  ten  cafes  of  typhus  among 
landmen,  who  came  from  the  receiving-fhip  at 
Spithead.  In  three  the  fymptoms  were  fevere, 
fuch  as  flupor  and  fubfultus  tendinum  ; but  they 
all  recovered.  One  man  in  particular  took  no 
kind  of  fuftenance  but  porter,  of  which  he  drank 
three  or  four  quarts  in  the  day,  and  did  well. 

Careful  feparation,  in  a cleanly  and  well-aired 
fick-birth,  were  the  chief  means  ufed  here  to  flop 
the  infeQion. 

Augufl;  5th.  Received  the  hofpital  ftores,  and 
fixty  fiieep  to  be  diftributed. 

6th.  Joined  the  fleet,  and  diffributed  the  ne- 
ceflaries,  vegetables,  flock.  See. 

20th.  This  day  a feaman’s  wife  was  brought 
from  La  Pique,  in  the  eighth  month  of  preg- 
nancy, fubje^l  to  conflant  hyflerics,  and  in. 
ceffant  Teachings  and  vomiting.  She  was  allowed 
one  of  the  nurfe’s  cabins,  with  fuitable  attendants. 
Thefe  complaints  had  been  of  fome  weeks  Hand- 
ing, but  fecraed  to  increafe  as  the  uterus  extended ; 
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and  fhe  was  now  extremely  miferable.  The  ufual 
routine  of  medicines,  opium,  caflor,  afafa;tida, 
camphor,  aether,  &c.  were  tried  in  vain  : lying  on 
her  back,  with  the  pulvis  fomewhat  elevated,  was 
the  only  pofture  that  gave  any  relief.  Every  thing 
in  the  way  of  diet  was  quickly  thrown  from 
her  ftomach,  and  fhe  feldom  flept.  In  this  ftate 
(he  continued  till  the  (hip  came  to  Torbay,  where 
(he  had  relations,  and  was  delivered  of  a healthy 
child  the  morning  after  (he  landed ; from  this  time 
all  her  complaints  ceafed. 

2 2d.  Received  among  others,  a cafe  of  con- 
fluent fmall-pox  from  the  Mars. — (Vide  article 
Small-Pox). 

2 5th.  The  fleet  returned  to  Torbay : at  this 
time  twenty-eight  on  board  the  Medufa. 

It  appears  that  few  general  difeafes  have  been 
known  during  this  cruize,  except  pedoral  com- 
plaints ; the  ulcers  of  the  malignant  kind  were 
happily  cleared  by  the  laft  number  the  Medufa 
carried  to  port ; and  none  of  any  confequence  are 
now  in  the  (hips.  The  pulmonic  affedions  are, 
however,  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  weather,  which  has  been  unufually 
cold  for  the  leafon.  Bleeding  early,  with  other 
evacuations,  was  remarkably  beneficial ; if  delayed 
for  a few  days,  it  feemed  in  many  cafes  to  do 
harm,  even  when  there  were  apparent  fymptoms 
of  confiderable  excitement  and  (Irifture  about  the 
prfficordia.  Many  of  theie  cafes  terminated  in 
6 confirmed 
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confirmed  phthifis  and  he£Hc.  Some  of  them  were 
di^lingui^hed  by  pale  countenances,  low  fplrits,  and 
conftant  ficknefs  at  flomach,  with  univerfal  lan- 
gour  and  debility.  The  ftridure  at  the  breafl  was 
frequently  relieved  by  inhaling  asther,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Pearfon,  of  Birmingham  ; which 
was  alfo  given  with  fuccefs  inwardly  for  the  fame 
fyinptom.  The  trials  of  inhaling  the  aether  were, 
however,  on  too  narrow  a fcale  of  pra£lice  for  me 
to  have  troubled  that  refpedlable  phyfician  with  a 
particular  communication  on  the  fubje(Jf. 

In  thefe  cafes,  where  the  inflammatory  difpofition 
was  foon  overcome,  ftimulants  with  wine  were 
reforted  to  with  much  benefit : but  the  nourifliing 
and  delicate  hofpital  diet  w'as  here,  as  in  all  afflift- 
ing  circumftances,  of  the  firfl  importance.  The 
milk  and  eggs  enabled  them  to  have  a change  of 
pudding,  and  fometimes  a cuflard  every  day,  ingre- 
dients rather  new  in  fea-diet,  but  which  were 
prepared  with  little  difficulty. 

In  my  general  vifit  to  the  fleet  at  this  time, 
there  appeared  an  unufual  defpondency  and  dejec- 
tion of  I'pirits  among  the  patients  in  the  different 
fick  berths.  The  outrageous  fury  of  late  proceed- 
ings had  fubfided  ; and  the  horror  induced  by 
fome  awful  examples  of  punifhment  was  now 
operating.  When  fome  of  thefe  cafes  were  moved 
to  the  hofpital-fhip,  we  found  not  a few'  of  them 
futjeft  to  very  frequent  fits  of  hyfleria ; and  where 
this  Angular  atfeftion  recurred  with  as  much  vio- 
lence of  convulfion  as  we  have  ever  marked  it  in 
female  habits,  attended  with  globus,  dyl'phagia, 

immoderate 
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Immoderate  rifibility,  weeping,  and  delliium.  The 
fame  fympathy  feemed  to  extend  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, as  is  often  met  with  in  the  fair  fex  ; three  or 
four  were  fometimes  in  the  fit  at  once  ; and  the 
propenfity  of  being  affefted,  by  looking  at  others, 
became  fo  common,  that  we  were  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  laying  them  at  as  great  a diftance  from  one 
another  as  poflible. 

I could  not  explain  this  extraordinary  complaint 
among  our  patients  in  any  other  W'ay,  than  re- 
folving  it  to  the  effefts  the  late  tumults  in  the  fleet 
had  made  on  the  feelings  of  the  people.  There 
were  fubjedt  to  thefe  fits  men  of  very  different  dif- 
pofitions,  as  far  as  I could  learn  and  judge  of  their 
charafters.  Some,  whofe  mild  and  peaceable  de- 
portment appeared  to  have  fuffered  from  the  alarm 
which  a fyftem  of  terror  pradifed  around  them 
had  produced  j and  which  had  kept  them  in  a 
ftate  of  conflant  dread  and  apprehenfion.  But 
there  were  others,  who  had  been  adive  leaders  in 
their  fhips,  and  the  foremoff  in  every  outrage  that 
was  committed.  The  fear  of  punifliment,  if  not 
remorle  of  confcience,  aded  here  as  a predifpofing 
caufe.  On  the  whole,  we  had  no  reafon  to  think 
that  thefe  men  were  pltiying  tricks  j the  reality  was 
too  apparent. 

September  ifl.  No  frefh  cafes  of  fmall-pox  ap- 
peared in  the  Mars  at  this  time,  and  Ihe  was  con- 
fidered  fafe. 

2d.  Stock,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  were  diftri- 
buted  to  the  fleet  for  next  cruise. 
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I ith.  A gale  of  wind  from  S.  E.  in  which  moll 
of  the  Ihips  parted  their  cables,  but  were  brought 
up  again  without  injury. 

The  fick  on  board  the  Medufa  eighty-threc, 
have  fuffcred  much  from  the  motion  of  the  fhip 
during  the  late  gales,  by  taldng  in  w'ater  at  the 
ports,  &c. 

24th.  Ilofpital-fhip  ordered  to  Plymouth,  pro- 
vifions  and  neceflaries  being*  reduced  to  three  days 
allowance. 

25th.  Arrived  at  Plymouth,  by  a fortunate  flant 
of  wind  in  the  night,  having  failed  with  the  wind 
againft  us : to  have  kept  the  fea  long  under  fuch 
conditions  of  the  fick,  would  have  been  miferable 
indeed.  Landed  the  fick. 

October  9th.  Sailed  from  Plymouth,  ftored. 

10th.  Joined  the  fleet  off  Ulhant,  and  diftri- 
buted  lemon-juice,  vegetables,  and  furgeons  ne- 
celTaries  to  the  fhips,  all  of  whom  were  in  good 
health. 

November  4th.  Returned  to  Plymouth  with  a 
divifion  of  the  fleet  under  Sir  A.  Gardner,  with 
only  tw’elve  fick  on  board,  ten  of  whom  were 
landed,  and  two  venereal  cafes  taking  nitric  acid 
referved,  feemingly  doing  well. 

1 8th.  Arrived  at  Spithead,  about  which  lime 
the  fleet  came  into  port. 

January 
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January  ifl:,  1798.  The  winter  hitherto  mild, 
and  our  fhips  in  good  health. 

The  occurrences  of  1798  come  chiefly  under 
the  heads  of  malignant  ulcer  and  fmall-pox  j but 
from  the  difmiflfion  of  the  hofpital-fliip,  a much 
larger  number  of  fick  have  been  fent  to  the  hofpi- 
tals  than  ever  occurred  before  j more  have  died 
in  their  own  fhips,  and  a larger  proportion  inva- 
lided than  in  any  fummer  during  our  attendance, 
although  general  difeafes  have  been  out  of  th« 
queflion,  the  malignant  ulcer  excepted. 
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CONTAGION. 

E refume  our  fubjeft. — In  our  former  ani- 
^ madverfions  on  contagion,  we  confined 
ourfelves  chiefly  to  what  was  of  a praftical  nature, 
by  laying  open  the  various  forms  we  had  feen  it 
aflume,  the  manner  of  its  propagation,  the  means 
of  fubduing  it  in  the  beginning,  and  of  fortifying 
the  human  body  againfl:  its  influence.  In  all  this 
we  had  little  concern  about  accurate  arrangement, 
as  long  as  w'e  were  correft  in  ftating  fa£Is : and  as 
we  had  no  theory  to  fupport,  we  w'ere,  therefore, 
little  fludious  of  method. 

But  although  our  labours  have  produced  a larger 
mafs  of  evidence  on  the  infeftion  of  typhus,  than 
moft  preceding  writers  had  done,  yet  our  praftice 
was  by  no  means  fuch  as  has  been  generally 
adopted  in  the  prevention  and  cure  by  other  phy- 
ficians.  We  were  not,  however,  fo|  confident  in 
our  abilities,  as  to  fuppofe  we  fliould  efcape  cri- 
ticifm,  if  not  reprehenfion,  while  we  endeavoured 
to  overturn  prejudices  (for  we  cannot  call  them 
dedu^lions  from  matter  of  faft,)  that  have  from 
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time  immemorial  directed  the  means  for  deftroying 
and  purifying  contagion. 

Wlien  I came  into  the  navy  as  a furgeon’s-mate 
at  Chriftmas  1778,  I was  a very  young  man,  but 
had  about  me  a little  curiofity  on  profeflional  fub- 
jefts.  At  that  time  feveral  fhips  had  contagious 
fevers  on  board,  derived  from  various  fources,  and 
the  fumigating  procefs  was  every  where  fafliion- 
able ; fo  much  fo  as  to  engrofs  the  foie  attention  of 
every  perfon  on  board,  as  being  certain  in  the 
ilTue.  The  Berwick  of  74  guns,  ^0  which  fhip  I 
belonged,  previous  to  my  joining  her  had  been  in- 
fected, though  not  badly  : but  in  order  to  prevent 
contagion,  and  to  purify  the  decks  from  unwhole- 
fome  air,  fumigations  of  different  kinds  were  regu- 
larly performed  once  or  twice  a week : camphire^ 
to  a great  amount,  was  fometimes  the  burnt- 
offering  on  thefe  occafions.  The  infeCled  fhips, 
I obferved,  continued  for  months  together  under 
this  operation  j and  many  of  my  readers  may  re- 
member the  tainted  hulls  laying  in  remote  corners 
of  the  harbour  with  the  fulphurous  fumes  exhaling 
from  their  chinks  every  morning,  for  five  or  fix 
months  j and  unfit  for  fervice.  It  was  impoflible 
to  behold  fights  of  this  kind  without  fome  degree 
of  concern ; and  they  very  naturally  excited  rc- 
fleClion.  Infection  appeared  to  me  a very  wonder- 
ful agent : what  can  it  be  ? and  how  do  the  fumes 
of  fulphur  apd  explofioris  of  gunpowder  defhroy  it  ? 
I’hefe  were  queries  I was  conflantly  putting  to'my- 
felf,  and  alking  others.  No  medical  acquaintance 
round  me,  and  no  medical  author  that  I could  fee 
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or  hear  of,  could  folve  my  difficulties.  As  for  the 
fumigations,  they  all  agreed  that  they  were  the 
mod  effectual  purifiers ; but  none  of  them  could 
explain  the  modus,  operandi : it  was  an  ultimate 
fad.  As  I grew  older,  and  as  I thought  wifer,  I 
became  more  fceptical : till,  without  all  referve,  at 
laft,  when  I could  meet  with  no  explanation,  I 
pronounced  the  whole  to  be  downright  empiri- 
eifm ; and  experience  and  obfervation  foon  con- 
firmed my  unbelief. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  how  fumigations,  and  fubftances 
yielding  ftrong  perfumes,  were  firft  employed  for 
this  purpofe.  The  plague,  and  other  difeafes  at- 
tended with  great  mortality,  in  days  of  old,  were 
looked  upon  as  judgments  commiflioned  by  the 
hand  of  Divine  vengeance  to  fcourge  the  human 
race : hence  facrifices  and  expiations  w^ere  made 
to  the  gods,  to  deprecate  their  wrath,  and  atone 
for  the  guilt  of  mankind.  Sweet-fmelling  herbs 
and  flowers,  and  aromatic  guitis,  as  myrrh  and 
frankincenfe,  made  part  of  thefe  ceremonies : and 
as  the  whole  were  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and 
covered  rhe  oflenfive  effluvia  of  difeafed  or  cor- 
rupting bodies,  it  was  natural,  among  nations 
unacquainted  with  chemical  refearches,  to  believe 
that  thefe  fumes,  by  changing  the  fmell,  correfted 
alfo  the  polluted  atmofphere.  Thofe  dlfsafes  were 
obferved  to  be  the  offspring  of  putrid  and  putri- 
fying  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances : they  faw 
fuch  fubftances  become  a nidus,  and  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  numerous  young  infects,  and  concluded 
that  this  generation  w^as  fpontaneous,  becaufe  na- 
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tural  hiftory  and  experimental  philofophy  had  not 
yet  inllruded  them  better.  Animalcules,  there- 
fore, in  fuch  fituations,  in  a warm  climate,  in- 
creafe  and  multiply  with  wonderful  rapidity,  fo  as 
in  fome  feafons  to  confume  the  whole  vegetable 
produftions  of  a country.  To  deftroy  thefe  ani- 
malcules, which,  now  on  the  wing,  they  confi- 
dered  as  polluting  the  atmofphere,  brimftone  and 
fire  would  quickly  be  reforted  to ; for  it  was 
known  that  no  animal  could  approach  their  con- 
flagration; and  every  article  that  yielded  either 
pungent  vapours,  or  agreeable  odours,  was  thus 
called  in  to  their  afliftance ; hence  the  hyflbp  of 
the  wall,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  camphire  of 
Engedi,  the  fpices  of  the  merchant,  the  pitch  of 
Norway,  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  &c.  fwell  the 
antipeftilential  catalogue. 

Thefe  fubftances  that  were  employed  for  fumi- 
gation, it  thus  appears,  have  travelled  down  to  us 
from  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  rites 
of  the  Jews,  through  the  Arabian  phyficians,  and 
the  dark  ages  of  Europe ; and  have  retained  their 
reputation  and  character  amid  ft  all  the  viciflitudes 
of  human  opinions,  and  the  fleeting  duration  of 
medical  theories.  No  one,  till  lately,  had  dared 
to  queftion  a praflice  fanftionecl  by  the  authority 
of  antiquity,  and  the  univerfal  fuffrage  of  modern 
phyficians. 

It  required  no  prophetic  knowledge  to  forefee 
that  the  beautiful  difcoveries  of  pneumatic  che- 
miftry  would  be  foon  inlifted  under  the  banner  of 
prophylactics  againft  peftilential  difordersj  and 
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alfo  be  employed  to  account  for  the  difeafes  them- 
felves.  The  pneumatic  doftrine  explained  to  us, 
for  the  firfl  time,  the  compofition  of  elaftic  fluids. 
The  fulphurous  fumes  had  been  long  employed 
againft  infedion ; and  analogy  foon  taught  philo- 
fophers  that  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  the  nitrous 
gas,  might  be  equally  fuccefsful.  The  firfl  was 
employed  by  the  French  phyficians,  the  latter  from 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Smyth ; but  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  recommended  nine  years  ago  by  Dr.  Johnflon 
of  Worcefter.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that 
either  the  French  phyficians,  or  Dr.  Smyth,  have 
given  us  any  accurate  or  fatisfaclory  explanation 
of  a contagious  atmofphere;  certainly  none  of 
their  predecefl'ors  in  fumigation  have  done  it.  Dr. 
Smyth,  indeed,  fpcaks  of  its  origin  in  putridity  ; 
but  that  is  nothing  more  than  what  was  known  to 
the  rudefl  ancient ; and  we  are  yet  unfurnifhed 
with  any  precife  idea  on  the  fubjeft.  Chemiflry 
being  a fcience  of  fads  that  leaves  nothing  to  con- 
jeclure  or  fceptical  reafoning,  fhould  have  demon- 
flrated  the  matter  beyond  a doubt : for  the  laws 
of  attraftion,  as  applied  to  the  gafes,  are  fufficiently 
plain ; and  it  is  rather  unworthy  of  modern  im- 
provements to  expel  an  elaftic  ftuid  from  the  alem- 
bic, and  not  be  able  to  underftand  what  combi- 
nations it  may  have  formed  after  its  departure, 
or  to  what  ftate  it  returns.  The  theory  of  fumi- 
gation, therefore,  either  ftiil  leans  to  the  animal- 
cular  doclrine,  or  it  is  pratHfed  by  equally  unte- 
nable authority,  fcrvllc  imitation. 
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111  the  month  of  January  1703,  a t\'phus  con- 
tagion appeared  in  one  of  the  fecond  rates,  that 
was  about  to  be  paid  off ; and  was  afterwards  car- 
ried by  part  of  her  crew  on  board  the  Valiant, 
a 74,  commanded  by  Captain  Pringle,  now  a 
Rear  Admiral.  I was  at  that  time  phyfician  to 
the  Royal  Hofpital  at  Hallar ; and  from  having 
attended  fome  of  the  cafes  fent  on  fliore,  before 
the  diflribution  of  the  people,  I could  not  help 
apprifing  the  intelligent  Commander  of  my  opinion 
on  the  fever,  and  giving  my  advice  what  was  bell 
to  be  done.  No  copy  of  my  letter  was  kept,  for 
it  was  written  on  the  fpur  of  the  moment  : but  I 
remember  of  having  Hated  to  Captain  Pringle, 
with  other  particulars,  that  1 had  no  fai^h  in  the 
fumigating  procefs.;  and  only  faid,  if  he  was 
partial  to  it,  to  beware  how  he  expofed  his  people 
to  the  weather  above,  while  the  hatches  w^ere  Ihut 
to  confine  the  vapour  below.  I mention  this  to 
fliow  that  my  oppofition  to  all  unrefpirable  and 
noxious  fumes  had  been  decided  long  before  the 
public  Boards  had  given  the  preference  to  Dr. 
Smyth’s  corrector,  aiidonlered  it  to  be  introduced 
into  the  navy.  My  appointment  as  phyfician  to 
the  fleet,  fliortly  after  this,  under  the  command 
of  the  revered  Admiral,  that  fully  confided  in  my 
profelTional  capacity,  afforded  me  the  free  exercife 
of  my  opinions,  and  which  led  to  that  fuccefsful 
praflice  now  before  the  public.  The  attention  of 
every  Officer  in  the  fleet,  and  the  fufpicion  of  a 
few,  was  direded  in  watching  the  ilfue  of  our 
meafures,  at  a period  highly  interelling  to  the 
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country,  from  a general  contagion ; and  they  were 
not  difappointed.  Opinions,  formed  and  matured 
in  the  manner  thefe  have  been,  cannot  be  eafily 
controverted. 

Having  no  perfonal  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
J.  C.  Smyth,  I could  have  no  private  refentments 
to  gratify  in  oppofing  his  doftrines.  I admire  his 
profeflional  talents,  and  have  a high  opinion  of  the 
goodnefs  of  his  heart ; for  thefe  are  amply  confpi- 
cuous  in  his  writings.  Few  phyficians  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  their  friendlhips  than  I have 
been  ; and  few  have  lefs  reafon  to  be  jealous  of 
others  j for  my  appointment  took  place  under  the 
Union  flag  of  Great  Britain,  confefl'edly  the  highefl; 
medical  jfration  in  the  public  fervice.  In  all  my 
official  engagements  I have  been  loaded  with  every 
token  of  regard  from  the  Officers  and  feamen  j and 
amidft  all  the  changes  it  has  been  my  duty  to  effect, 
I have,  as  might  be  expected,  met  with  much 
afperity,  but  I hope,  few  enemies.  With  what 
juflice  then  could  it  be  furmifed,  that  I oppofed 
improvements,  from  motives  not  avowed  ? Yet 
it  is  admitted  immediately  afterwards,  that  I had 
fufficient  reafon  for  preferring  my  own  method  of 
expelling  infection.  It  w'ould  indeed  have  been 
hard  to  difprove  that,  for  there  was  a healthy  fleet 
at  Spithead  to  demonflrate  the  faft.  But  the  plain 
truth  of  the  matter  was,  thofe  phyficians  had 
previoufly  committed  themfelves  by  looking  upon 
the  experiments  of  the  nitrous  gas  in  the  Union,  as 
full  teftimony  in  its  favour.  We  confcientioufly  did 
our  duty  j however  our  arguments  may  fail,  impar 
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congrejfus  Acbilli ; we  conceived  that  trufling  to. 
fumigation  in  former  times  had  often  paralized  the 
arm  of  war ; and  we  at  this  moment  think,  that 
the  nitrous  gas  has,  and  is  ftill  doing  harm,  not- 
withflanding  the  certificates  in  its  favour  that 
are  daily  tranfmitted  to  the  Board  of  Sick  and 
Wounded  *. 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Nepean,  on  the  fubjefl  of 
Dr.  Smyth’s  pamphlet,  was  certainly  never  intended 
for  publication  at  the  time  it  was  written.  But 
being  addreffed  to  the  Secretary  of  a public  Board, 
and  where  there  was  fome  neceflity  of  making  the 
fubjefl  familiar  to  their  Lordfhips,  I did  not  find 
myfelf  fbriftly  confined  to  the  rules  of  technical 
precifion  in  language  ; and  therefore  the  chemiftry 
of  it  has  been  found  fault  with.  Since  it  was  laid 
before  the  public,  it  has  fcarcely  been  treated  with 
the  candour  which  might  have  been  extended  to 
a hafty  produflion,  and  compiled  with  all  the  hurry 
of  official  communication.  We  are,  however,  ftill 
difpofed  to  defend  the  praftice  as  there  delivered  ; 
for  we  think,  from  recent  experience,  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  correft. 


* Veryfliortly  after  my  circular  letter  was  fent  to  the  Sur- 
geons, a letter  from  Mr.  D.  Patterfon  to  the  Board,  in  a 
printed  form,  was  dillributed  from  the  flag-llup  to  the  Cap- 
tains. The  following  paragraph  is  twice  or  thrice  repeated  : 
“ Nitrous  vapour  may  not  only  be  confidered  the  conve- 
“ nient,  the  mqfl  elegant,  and  the  mojl  ingenious,  but  alfo  the 
“ w?/?  efficacious  remedy,  for  the  purpofe  of  coimteraaing  dif- 
“ ferent  fpecies  of  contagion,  that  has  yet  been  offered  to 
“ tlie  public.”  /lb  uno  difee  omties. 
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The  fmall  publication,  containing  the  account 
of  experiments  made  on  board  the  Union  hofpitaU 
fhip,  with  a view  t.o  afeertain  the  effects  of  nitrous 
gas  in  deftroying  contagion,  was  firfl:  put  into  my 
hands  by  a phyfician  now  attending  a fquadron  of 
his  MajeRy’s  fhips  on  a foreign  Ration.  That  gentle- 
man, like  many  others,  was  furprifed  at  the  doubts  I 
exprefled  on  the  fubjefl  j for  he,  like  them,  looked 
upon  the  narrative  as  demonRrative  evidence. 
And  I truR  it  w'ill  be  now  made  appear,  that  the 
experiments  themfelves  by  no  means  carry  that 
conviftion. 

We  are  there  informed,  that  Mr.  Menzies 
arrived  at  Sheernefs  on  the  24th  of  November, 
provided  w'ith  the  neceflliry  ingredients  and  utenRls 
for  diffufing  the  nitrous  gas  in  the  wards  of  the 
Union  hofpital-ftiip.  lie  prefaces  his  experiments 
with  fome  general  remarks  on  the  malignant  fever 
then  prevailing,  and  the  condition  of  the  wards. 
He  wifely  recommended  fome  beneficial  changes  in 
thefe  apartments ; and  fome  of  his  obfervations 

there,  for  the  credit  of  fervice,  we  wiRi  never  to 

« * 

have  been  laid  before  the  public.  The  wards,  it 
appears,  had  begun  to  be  occupied  by  the  infeded 
Ruflians  early  in  September.  I'his  was  nearly 
three  months  before,  during  which. time  ten  women 
were  feized  with  the  fever,  three  of  whom  died  ; 
and  twenty-four  of  the  fliip’s  company,  of  whom 
three  died.  It  is  very  natural  to  afk,  how  thefe 
thirty-four  people  were  aReded  by  the  contagion 
more  than  the  reR  of  the  Riip’s  company  ; and  the 
reafon  is  obvious  : they  had  that  predifpofition  that 
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invites  Infeftion,  if  I may  fo  fpeak,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  immediate  attendants  on  the 
fick.  Now  It  is  eafdy  to  be  dlfcovered,  by  per- 
fons  accufto’med  to  inveftigate  circumftances  which 
uniformly  accompany  all  general  infeftions,  that  the 
patients  firfl  taken  ill  were  either  more  expofed  to 
the  contagion,  or  people  of  fad  and  timid  difpofi- 
tions,  full  of  apprehenfion,  and  at  that  period  of 
life,  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five,  that  is  efpecially 
liable  to  febrile  affedtions.  The  debility  that  fuc- 
ceeds  to  ebriety  gives  alfo  a ftrong  pre-difpofition  ; 
and  we  fee  how  earnefUy  Dr.  Smyth  and  his  co-ad- 
jutors  adduce  this,  as  pre-difpofing  a marine  who 
was  infedled  after  the  diffufion  of  the  gas  ; although 
there  is  not  a word  of  the  kind  in  all  the  other 
inflances  of  fever  that  had,  previoully  to  this 
period,  taken  place  among  the  women  and  men. 
Now  we  infift,  that  the  uninfedled  remainder  of 
the  fliip’s  company  muft  have  been  faved  by  keep- 
ing at  a dillance  ; or  they  muff  have  been  habits  of 
body  different  in  condition  fiaim  what  is  mentioned 
above ; and  thefe  reafons  are  fufficicnt  to  account 
for  their  exemption,  and  folve  the  problem  com- 
pletely. This  fever  had  now  been  three  months 
in  the  Union  hofpital-fliip,  and  jirobably  much 
longer  on  board  the  Ruflian  men  of  war  ; it  was 
therefore  arrived  at  that  good  old  age,  which  we 
call  decline,  and  when  it  muff  foon  die  a natural 
death.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  if  was 
prolonged  in  the  Ruffian  fliips,  by  going  again  to 
fea  before  being  cleared,  as  immediate  feparation 
was  then  out  of  their  power.  Every  perfon  who 
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had  the  pre-difpofition  about  them  that  favours  the 
reception  of  contagion,  mufl;  in  fo  long  a time 
have  fuflered  an  attack  ; thofe  who  polfefs  this 
pre-difpofition  in  its  mod  exquifite  degree  would 
be  firfl  taken  ill ; next  would  follow  thofe  who 
had  it  in  a lelTer  degree,  and  fo  on  till  its  progrefs 
was  arrefted  by  meeting  with  habits  that  refilled 
its  influence,  and  that  could  by  cuftom  breathe  a 
contagious  atmofphere  with  impunity. 

We  thus  fee  that  it  is  not  a correfl  method  of 
canvafling  evidence,  during  the  rage  of  a prevailing 
fever,  on  the  validity  of  any  prophylactics,  if  their 
ufe  had  been  begun  at  a period  when  the  infeClion  is 
fuppofed  to  be  naturally  on  the  decline ; and  when 
it  has  exhauded  the  fubjeCls  or  conditutions  which 
it  more  eafily  affeCls.  Such,  from  the  evidence 
produced  by  Dr.  Smyth,  we  contend  to  have  been 
the  cafe  on  board  the  Union,  when  Mr.  Menzies 
began  his  experiments. 

Thefe  animadverfions  apply  exaCtly  to  the 
extinction  of  the  fever  in  the  RulTian  Ihips.  Som- 
few  cafes,  it  would  appear,  had  been  fent  to  the 
Union,  about  the  beginning  of  January ; thefe 
could  not  be  very  ill ; for  on  the  3d  of  February 
Mr.  Baffan  informs  Dr.  Smyth,  it  vv'as  totally 
extinCl.  We  alfo  fee  that  there  were  little  ficknefs 
in  any  of  them  at  the  time  Mr.  Menzies  returned 
to  London  about  the  end  of  December  : he  fpeaks 
particularly  of  the  offenfive  fmell  from  the  Jbuhs  or 
great  coats.  On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  this 
contagion  was  on  the  decline  by  nature,  when  the 
nitrous  fumigations  were  begun  in  the  Union,  and 
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nearly  extinft  in  the  lafl  Ruffian  (hip  before  it  was 
tried,  but  in  all  the  others  had  previoufly  difap- 
peared.  There  was  indeed  full  time  for  any  con- 
tagion to  have  ceafed  (for  it  had  prevailed  for  four 
months),  even  if  the  advantage  of  moving  the 
infefted  to  the  Union  had  not  been  duly  direfted, 
and  had  not  aided  the  extinftion. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  account  given  by  the 
experimenters,  on  the  diffufion  of  nitrous  gas, 
purifying  the  air,  and  correfting  the  putrid  and 
offenfive  fmell.  When  we  enter  an  hofpital  ward, 
where  fick  men  are  collefted  from  other  quarters, 
for  the  better  chance  of  recovery  we  naturally 
fuppofe  a pure  air  requifite,  for  pure  air  is  the  food 
of  life  ; and  if  this  be  not  continued,  the  fick  muR 
fmk,  and  the  healthy  become  difeafed.  Thefe 
wards,  Mr.  Menzies  remarks,  had  an  offenfive 
fmell ; no  wonder  that  thirty-four  people  belonging 
to  the  Union  had  fickened  ; it  came  chiefly  from 
the  neceffaries,  which  he  found  unpardonably  filthy, 
and  unaccountably  neglefted.  Mr.  Menzies  very 
judicioufly  begun  his  experiments,  by  getting  thefe 
nuifances  altered  : it  probably  prevented  all  the 
remaining  people  from  being  infedied.  A phyfician 
pays  but  a forry  compliment  to  the  fuperint  end  ants 
of  any  hofpital,  when  he  comes  to  correft  the  foul 
air  of  the  apartments  by  chemical  agents.  The 
Union  at  this  time  was  lying  at  her  moorings,  and  in 
the  fmooth  water  of  Sheernefs  harbour  : if  offenfive 
fraells  were  iffuing  from  the  bodies  of  the  patients, 
and  if  the  feats  were  allowed  to  accumulate  filth, 
were  there  no  air  flues,  no  ports,  or  fafhes,  that 
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could  be  thrown  open,  to  invite  the  refrefhing  and 
health-giving  breeze,  and  to  expel  the  contaminated 
portion  from  within  ? This  might  have  been  done, 
I apprehend,  without  expofmg  the  Tick  to  exceflive 
cold  ; for  there  was  no  occafion  for  keeping  them 
conftantly  open  ; but  there  was  certainly  a necef- 
fity  for  opening  them  at  intervals,  in  different  parts 
pf  the  deck,  whenever  the  air  became  tainted ; 
which  was  a more  eflicacious  part  of  cure  than 
any  article  ,of  medicine  that  could  come  from 
the  hands  of  their  apothecary.  This  offenfive 
eflluvium,  fo  difagvecablc  to  fmell,  it  ])lainly  ap- 
pears, was  fulpburated  hydrogenous  gas^  (hepatic 
gaSj)  the  aerial  product  of  fcccal  matter,  and  fuch 
as  afeends  from  privies.  It  was  indeed  fortunate 
for  the  temporary  reputation  of  Dr.  Smyth’s  cor- 
rector, that  this  gas  compofed  the  tainted  atmo- 
fphere ; for  nitrous  gas  pofrdTes  the  power  of 
decompounding  it,  and  forming  thereby  new  coni' 
binations  that  yield  nothing  offenfive  to  the 
olfa6lory  nerves.  It  is  true  that  other  fubflan..«-a, 
fuch  as  phofphorus  and  carbone,  might  alfo  be 
mixed  with  the  hepatic  gas  ; but  on  the  hydro- 
genous portion  the  nitrous  gas  chiefly  ads,  and 
the  fulphur  is  precipitated,  and  with  it  the 
foul  finell.  In  this  manner  nitrous  gas  alters 
the  effluvia  of  confluent  finall-pox,  when  they 
approach  beyond  maturity  ; and  alfo  the  offenfive 
matter  of  large  floughing  ulcers,  which  do  not 
materially  differ  from  the  vapours  that  rife  from 
the  foccal  mafs.  In  the  finall-pox,  it  was  lately 
employed  for  the  purpofe  of  defiroying  the  infec- 
tion 
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tion  on  board  the  Captain  at  fea ; the  finel!,  as 
might  be  expefted,  difappeared,  but  the  contagion 
extended  to  other  people,  and  was  not  got  under 
till  the  fliip  returned  to  port.  But  this  was  no 
purification  of  tainted  air,  for  it  imparted  no  ad- 
dition to  tire  empyreal  portiqp ; and  we  think  the 
effluvia  would  be  more  rationally  expelled  by  free 
ventilation. 

So  abfurd  and  inconfiftent  are  prevailing  opi- 
nions and  .habits  of  imitation  in  particular  affairs, 
among  mankind,  that  what  is  called  a poifon  one 
day,  may  have  the  chance  to  be  vended  as  an  in- 
fallible remedy  the  day  after.  The  fulphurated 
hydrogenous  gas  we  have  juft  mentioned,  when 
mixed  with  a proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is 
no  other  than  the  aerial  vapour  produced  from  the 
explofion  or  combuftion  of  gunpowder,  wfflich  has 
been  fo  long  ufed  in  his  Majefty’s  fliips  for  the 
deftruftion  of  contagion.  It  affords  an  ample  but 
lamentable  proof  of  the  wavering  and  imbecility 
of  all  human  reafoning.  Dr.  Smyth  himfelf,  we 
are  very  apt  to  believe,  muft  have  been  ftrongly 
impreffed  with  the  dread  of  unfolding  the  weak 
fides  of  his  dofrrine,  that  he  fays  nothing  of  the 
primitive  principles  of  his  nitrous  gas.  That  muft 
have  foon  reduced  him  to  inexplicable  difficulties; 
for  he  muft  have  fought  its  conftituent  parts  in  the 
final  decompofition  of  animal  matter,  by  putre- 
faftion  ; and  after  being  evolved  from  his  pipkins, 
whether  in  Ihips  or  hofpitals,  from  its  well-known 
eledive  attradions,  he  muft  have  traced  it  through 
, all  its  various  degrees  of  oxygenation,  till  it  became 
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nitrous  acid,  without  imparting  a fmgle  quality  to 
the  air  to  fupport  life;  but  on  the  contrary,  to 
render  it  fo  much  the  worfe,  by  the  quantity  it 
required  to  bring  it  to  the  ftate  of  an  acid. 

Something  is  faid  of  the  condition  of  the  fick 
being  meliorated  by  the  nitrous  gas.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  the  fmgularity  of  the  bufmefs,  and  the 
apparatus  which  Mr.  Menzies  brought  with  him, 
mull  have  engaged  the  attention  and  amufed  the 
minds  of  patients  and  by-ftanders : their  fpirits 
were  likely  to  be  elated  by  the  confidence  of  re- 
ceiving benefit  from  a fume  which  burft  from 
the  pipkin,  as  if  by  the  magic  command  of  the 
experimenter,  and  whicli,  to  illiterate  feamen  and 
boorifh  Ruffians,  mull  have  appeared  a fuperna- 
tural  power.  But  where  is  the  faft  to  prove  that 
the  vital  portion  of  the  air  was  increafed  : the  nofe 
is  not  to  be  confidered  the  chemical  tefl:  of  the 
prefence  and  abfence  of  oxygene.  It  encouraged 
the  nurfes  and  attendants  to  pay  more  attention  :■ 
their  duty ; certainly,  the  offenfive  fmell  which 
ought  to  have  been  prevented  from  taking  place 
by  other  means,  was  now’  decompofed ; but  in 
other  refpefts  it  muft  have  afted  like  a charm,  and 
thus  rivalled  the  holy  w’ater  of  the  Ruffian  priefts. 
For  my  own  part,  I never  fee  or  hear  of  the  ope- 
ration for  diffufing  the  nitrous  gas  in  his  Majefty^s 
fliips,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  pipkins,  but  it 
brings  to  my  remembrance  the  proceffion  of  images 
and  crucifixes  in  Roman-catholic  countries,  which 
are  carried  about  the  ftreets  by  priefts  and  friars, 
to  deprecate  Divine  vengeance,  during  peftilence 
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and  famine,  or  fome  dreadful  convulfion  of  na- 
ture; and  I rather  fufpedt  that  their  effefts  are 
much  alike  on  the  minds  of  the  beholders : 
vult  decipi,  dccipiatur. 

After  all  the  latitude  which  the  advocates  for 
fumigation  have  thus  given  to  its  properties  for 
purifying  the  air  and  preventing  difeafes,  it  can 
certainly  never  be  employed  in  healthy  fliips  for 
any  reafon  yet  produced  from  experience  or  from 
chemiftry.  In  crowded  fituations,  when  the  vital 
portion  of  the  atmofphere  Is  dimlniflied  by  refpi- 
ration,  it  can  only  be  replenifhed  by  a frefli  co- 
lumn from  without,  or  by  fome  procefs  giving 
out  oxygene.  Nitrous  gas,  though  polfefling  it 
in  combination,  cannot  give  it  out  under  thefe 
circumftances  ; on  the  contrary,  it  tends  ftill  more 
to  leflen  the  refpirable  portion  from  its  ftrong 
attraction  for  oxygene,  which  it  greedily  combines 
with  to  the  point  of  faturation.  This  quality  of 
nitrous  gas  has  been  To  generally  noticed  by  che- 
mifts,  that  it  is  employed  every  where  as  an  eudio- 
meter for  meafuring  the  purity  of  any  given  quan- 
tity of  atmofpheric  air ; and  is,  I believe,  the 
ingenious  invention  of  Dr.  Prieflley. 

The  noxious  quality  of  foul  air  generated  in  a 
fliip’s  well  or  hold,  differs  materially  from  the  un- 
refpirable  part  of  common  air  that  may  be  accu- 
mulated ill  the  upper  decks.  The  former  is  no 
other  than  the  choak  damp  of  mines,  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  of  modern  chemifts.  T cannot  be  de- 
tected by  fmell,  as  the  offenfive  hepatic  gas  may 
be  done;  and  men  and  other  animals  are  thus 
7 often 
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often  killed  in  an  inllant,  which  frequently  hap- 
pens to  carpenters,  when  the  well  has  been  long 
neglefted  in  fhips.  On  this  kind  of  foul  air  nitrous 
gas  cannot  act,  and  can  never  be  employed  to 
expel  it  by  any  perfon  acquainted  with  its  eleftive 
attractions.  Being  readily  mifcible  with  water,  it 
is  diflodged  from  the  well  and  hold  of  a fliip  by 
letting  in  pure  water,  and  pumping  it  out  again. 
Its  prefence  is  eafily  detected  by  lowering  a lighted 
candle  and  lantern  into  the  place  where  it  may  be 
fufpeCted ; the  flame  is  extinguilhed,  as  it  is  inca- 
pable of  fupporting  combuftion.  This  lethalic  gas 
is  generated  in  the  holds  of  fliips  by  the  decompo- 
lition  of  moillure,  but  particularly  beer,  fugar,  or 
other  articles  prone  to  fermentation,  if  calks  hap- 
. pen  to  leak  or  to  be  (love.  But  fait  or  frelh  water 
acting  upon  timber,  or  any  vegetable  fubllance,. 
foon  evolve  it  in  great  quantities  ^ and  being  of 
greater  fpecifle  gravity  than  common  air,  it  occu- 
pies a lower  Itratum,  and  is  always  four"*  at 
bottom. 

We  thus  fee  that  nitrous  gas  poflefles  no  qua- 
lities for  correcting  contagions,  more  than  the 
other  gafes  employed  by  Lind  and  former  phy- 
ficians  ; and  we  think  it  has  been  brought  into 
general  ufe  on  very  flender  arguments  in  its  favour, 
or  rather  from  the  evidence  having  undergone  a 
very  fuperficial  examination.  What  has  been 
thought  the  ftrong  hold  by  its  defenders,  is  the 
change  of  finell  on  its  difiufion  throughout  the 
wards : but  we  have  already  faid  this  is  not  an  ac- 
curate chemical  tell.  A very  finall  proportion  of 
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fulphurated  hydrogenous  gas  (hepatic  air)  will 
render  the  air  very  ofFenfive  to  the  olfaftory 
nerves,  when  it  has  little  or  no  eft'eft  on  the 
refpirable  part,  and  will  not  be  perceived  by  the 
lungs.  The  refiduum  of  air  lowered  by  refpira- 
tion  is  fcarcely  perceptible  by  frnell ; but  the 
aftion  of  the  lungs  in  infpiration  is  quickly  alfefted, 
and  a difficulty  of  breathing  follows.  Nay,  car- 
bonic acid  gas  has  no  fmell  whatever ; yet,  when 
taken  into  the  pulmonary  organs,  it  kills  inllantly  ; 
its  tafte  is  acidulous  in  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
a pure  atmofphere,  wdth  its  due  ffiare  of  oxygene, 
is  rather  diflinguillied  by  a negation  of  fmell ; but 
its  properties  are  otherwife  felt,  by  a full  and 
grateful  infpiration,  expanfion  of  the  cheft,  exhili- 
ration  of  fpirits,  alacrity  of  mind,  and  vigour  of 
mufcular  motion. 

Mr.Burd,  furgeonof  theNiger  Med.Naut. 
vol.  i.  p.  155.)  obferved, -that  the  olTenfive  fmell 
of  the  gunpowder  fumigation  between  decks  was 
conftantly  changed  by  the  diffufion  of  nitrous  gas : 
this  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  manner  as 
was  done  above,  with  the  effluvia  from  the  necef- 
faries  in  the  Union,  the  nitrous  gas  decompofing 
the  carbonic-fulphurated  hydrogenous  gas.  The 
oxygene  of  the  nitrous  gas  combines  with  the 
hydrogene,  by  fomething  like  a flow  combuflion, 
to  form  water  ; and  the  fmall  portion  of  azote, 
with  the  fulphur  and  carbone  fufpended  in  the 
hydrogenous  gas,  is  precipitated,  and  with  them 
the  fmell  difappears.  Thus  it  is  apparent,  and 
demonftrated  by  chemical  fafts,  that  the  often  five 
Vol.  II.  K fmcil 
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fmell  which  Dr.  Smyth’s  preventive  correfts,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  very  fuhjlance  which  Dr.  l.ind 
employed,  and  wiilch  is  alfo  direfted  to  be  em- 
ployed at  this  moment,  in  the  public  inftruftions 
of  Navy  Surgeons,  for  deftroying  contagion 
throughout  the  Britifh  navy  ! And  we  fhall  fee  by 
and  bye,  that  the  nitrous  gas  of  Dr.  Smyth  is  no 
other  than  the  matter  of  contagion^  the  pejiilential 
fluid  of  a ftill  later  writer.  Such  is  the  infta- 
bility  of  medical  theory  ! — in  omnc  volubilis 
it'vum  *. 

The  different  perfumes  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  praiffice  of  Phyfic,  and  employed 
in  the  apartments  of  the  Tick,  to  cover  offenfive 
flavours,  we  verily  believe  render  the  air  ftill  more 
noxious,  how'ever  grateful  they  may  be  to  the  feiife 
of  fmell  j for  moft  of  them  give  out  hydrogenous 
gas.  They  impart  no  oxygene  to  the  atmofphere  ; 
and  if  we  are  to  miilvC  the  olfaflory  organs  the  tefts 
of  its  purity,  \vc  mull  be  conftantly  adding  freflt 
quantities  of  the  ingredient,  whatever  it  is,  in  order 
to  continue  the  fame  impreflion  on  the  nofe.  The 
aromatic  vinegar  of  tlie  Edinburgh  Difpenfary, 
vulgarly  the  vinegar  of  the  four  thieves,  is  of  all 
perfumes  the  moft  grateful:  it  may  afford  a tranfient 
ftimulus  to  the  nerves  of  fmell ; but  its  effetls  on 


• Nitrous  acIJ  corrcdls  the  bad  fmell  of  water  tainted  by 
calks  at  ica  from  long  keei-ing  ; but  at  tiie  fame  time  it 
renders  the  talk  fomewhat  acidulous.  See  our  experiments 
in  Medical  and  Chemical  ElTays.  Jordan,  Flect-llrect, 
London,  i795» 
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the  atinqfphere  cannot  be  great.  If  vinegar,  eva- 
porated by  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  gives  our 
oxygene,  as  I fufpeft  it  does,  it  had  better  be 
employed  by  itfelf.  Subftances  that  undergo  com- 
buflion,  for  the  purpofe  of  yielding  ftrong  fcents 
to  impregnate  the  medium  we  breathe  in,  are  ftill 
more  pernicious  ; for  that  procefs  confumes  a 
quantity  of  vital  air  : for  the  fame  reafons,  when^ 
ever  fires  are  employed,  there  ought  always  to  h6 
a free  and  uninterrupted  circulation  of  external 
air.  It  therefore  cannot  be  defended,  that  the 
impreffions  communicated  by  ftrong  fmelling  fub- 
ftances  can  have  any  effedt  on  our  fenfitive  fyftem, 
fo  as  to  make  it  refill  the  influence  of  marlh  or 
human  miafma,  diffufed  in  the  atmofphere,  taken 
in  by  infpiration,  and  fpread  over  the  whole 
bronchia  of  the  lungs. — So  much  for  fumigation 
and  perfumes. 

We  have  heard  of  a medical  gentleman,  a phy- 
fician  to  a public  hofpital,  and  of  the  old  fchool, 
who  has  never  had  the  fmalleft  curiofity  to  try  what 
has  been  fulfomely  called  the  elegant  preventive  ; 
but  prefers  the  fmoke  of  tar  and  pitch  to  all  other* 
fubftances.  This  phyfician,  like  many  others* 
probably  looked  no  farther  than  his  nofe ; and 
when  he  perceived  that  the  fmell  of  his  tar  was 
ftronger  than  the  hepatic  gas,  was  fatisfied  that 
his  patients  were  fafe  and  breathing  pure  air. 
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The  pratHce  which  we  have  found  mod  fucccff- 
fdl  differs  from  that  of  other  phyficians,  chiefly  in 
the  following  points : They  have  been  entirely 
occupied  in  devifmg  and  inflituting  chemical  means 
for  dcffroying  and  fubduing  contagion,  without 
being  able  to  demonftrate  what  it  is,  or  how  it 
aff'ecls  the  fcnforial  power  : our  view  has  been 
directed  to  fortify  the  human  body  againff;  its 
adtion,  and  by  attending  to  thofe  circumftances 
which  aflift  Its  operation  externally,  or  by  predif- 
pofition  of  conflitution.  We  have  therefore  never 
loft  fight  of  a vital  principle  ; and  w'hile  we  derive 
due  advantage  from  chemical  indudtion,  we  arc 
conftantly  aware  of  its  uncertain  application  to  the 
living  animal  fyftem.  Experience  may  improve 
and  mature  our  method  of  prevention,  and  vary  the 
rules  of  practice  to  particular  cafes;  but  the  prin- 
ciples on  w'hich  it  is  founded  muft  continue  the 
fame.  We  thus  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
eflential  pieces  of  our  duty  to  attend  to  the  ftate  of 
the  mind  in  the  early  ftage  of  infedtion,  by  em- 
ploying various  mental  ftimuli,  fo  as  ftrenuoufly  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  patient,  and  by  which 
means  the  firft  imprtflions  of  difeafe  have  been 
frequently  overcome,  and  never  renewed  after- 
w'ards. 

The  very  oppofite  nature  of  the  fubftances  which 
have  been  employed  as  prophylaxies,  and  the  weak 
grounds  on  which  they  have  been  brought  into 
repute,  were  fuflitient  reafons  for  us  to  watch  with 
jealoufy  their  effects.  When  we  faw  them  fail 
everywhere,  even  in  the  hands  of  their  fupporters, 
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k was  but  fair  to  allow  us  a new  path  to  improve- 
ment ; in  exploring  which  we  have  already  arrived 
at  a eonfiderable  degree  of  certainty,  and  our  fuc- 
cefs  is  to  be  explained  and  made  intelligible  to 
every  capacity,  for  it  difclaims  all  theory. 

It  is  fomewhat  fingular  that  among  all  the  va- 
riety of  articles  that  has  attrafted.  the  attention  and 
excited  the  ingenuity  of  phyficians,  none  of  them 
have  ever  recommended  a procefs  for  fupplying 
Clips  or  hofpital-apartments  with  faSlitioiis  oxygene. 
But  it  is  eafily  to  be  perceived  that  their  wits  have 
been  direded,  not  to  the  fupport  of  the  vital  flame 
by  chemical  agents,  of  health  ; but  folely  to  the 
deftrudion  of  the  matter  of  contagion,  by  morti- 
ferous  vapours.  Surely  in  the  prefent  improved 
ftate  of  chemiftry,  it  might  be  produced  with  as 
much  facility,  and  the  ingredients  for  yielding  it 
purchafed  at  as  cheap  a rate  as  gunpowder  and 
falt-petre.  We  are  told -that  air,  deprived  of  its 
purity  by  refpiration  in  crowded  places,  favors  the 
generation  of  contagion  ; then  with  an  equal  cer- 
tainty muft  an  increafed  proportion  of  pure  air 
prevent  or  corred  that  generation.  But  there  is 
a ready  objedion  to  all  this  : if  officers  are  atten- 
tive, we  think  it  can  never  be  neceffary;  fome 
means  can  always  be  devifed  to  ventilate  the  decks. 
In  the  apartments  of  fick  on  fhore,  if  perfed  pu- 
rity is  not  to  be  obtained,  infeded  people  had 
much  better  be  expofed  in  the  open  fields : there 
is  more  humanity  in  cxpofing  a human  being  to 
the  external  air,  than  in  ftifiiug  him  with  pefti- 
Jential  exhalations  within  doors. 
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The  fubjeft  of  infeftion  has  lately  attracted  more 
notice  from  officers,  than  was  done  on  former  oc- 
cafions ; they  have  liftened  with  curiofity  to  the 
oppofite  arguments  of  phyficians,  and  many  of 
them  have  patiently  read  our  fentiments  on  its 
propagation  and  extinftion.  We  have  met  with 
fome  who  have  entered  warmly  into  the  difpute, 
and  have  made  themfelves  Efficiently  acquainted 
with  the  chemical  dodrines  of  the  day,  to  decide 
with  impartiality  on  the  merits  of  the  controverfy. 
Soon  after  the  nitrous  gas  had  received  the  fandion 
of  the  Commiffioners  of  Sick  and  Wounded  to  be 
employed  in  the  navy,  fome  fufpeded  cafes  ap» 
peared  in  a fhip  at  Spithead,  not  attached  to  the 
channel  fleet.  The  furgeon  informed  his  captain 
of  his  fufpicions,  and  his  wifh  to  comply  with  his 
new  inftrudions,  in  diffufing  the  nitrous  gas, 
which,  he  added,  had  obtained  the  firfl:  charader 
as  a prophyladic.  The  captain  had  juft  been 

reading  on  the  fubjed : “ Pray  Mr. he 

faid,  what  do  you  take  contagion  to  be  He 
quoted  Dr.  Smyth’s  authority  in  giving  an  anfwer  ; 
but  the  inquifitive  officer  was  not  fatisfied. 

“ Plow  does  nitrous  gas  ad  on  contagion  ?” 

Dr.  Smyth’s  book  was  again  reforted  to  ; it  waS 
not  faiistadory.  They  turned  to  Mr.  Keir’s  letter, 
which  the  dodor  adduces  in  fupport  of  the  falu- 
brity  of  his  gas.  This  only  rendered  the  bufinefs 
more  obfcure.  It  w'as  like  Mr.  Shandy  and  Uncle 
Toby’s  dialogue  on  parturition.  “ Dr.  Smyth 
ftqd  the  chemift  feem  at  variance,”  faid  the 

captain  j 
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captain ; “ he  fpeaks  of  a viiious  fermentation ; 
“ this  is  a phrafe  I do  not  underftand.” 

“ Nor  I,”  faid  the  furgeon ; “ but  to  explain 
“ it  their  way,  I apprehend  there  is  a neceffity 
“ for  terms  that  cheniiftry  does  not  at  prefent 
“ employ.” 

They  walked  along  the  decks,  they  were  clean 
and  dry  j the  people  clean  and  well  clothed ; a 
maintopmaft  ftunfail  nicely  balanced  and  trimmed, 
as  I have  feen  it  in  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  other 
well-regulated  fhips,  with  wind-fails  at  the  fore 
and  after-hatchway,  had  made  the  air  as  pure  as 
above.  They  both  agreed  that  no  nitrous  gas 
could  be  wanting  there.  They  vifited  the  fick 
berth ; “ This  indeed  is  offenfive,”  faid  the  com- 
mander, “ and  you  had  better  try  your  fumiga- 
“ tion.”  The  furgeon  ordered  the  fand  to  be 
heated,  and  the  fumes  afcended  from  the  pipkins. 
About  an  hour,  and  the  air  had  no  fmell.  In  a 
flrort  time  the  offenfive  flavour  returned  j the  fu- 
migation was  renewed,  and  it  again  difappeared ; 
but  the  fick  rather  complained  of  coughing,  and 
one  of  them  vomited.  In  an  hour  the  -effluvia 
became  as  difagreeable  as  at  firft : fome  foul  uten- 
fils  were  now  dil’covered  in  a corner  ; they  feemed 
to  taint  the  air,  and  were  ordered  away  to  be 
cleaned.  The  offenfive  vapour  never  more  re- 
turned. “ Now,”  faid  the  difcerning  officer  and 
furgeon,  “ this  defcription  anfwers  exadly  to  the 
“ account  given  of  the  Union  hofpital-fhip  ; but 
“ inftead  of  calling  in  the  afliftance  of  nitrous  gas 
“ from  a London  phyfician  to  deflroy  this  foul 

E 4 “ air. 
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“ air,  It  will  be  a more  healthy  pradice  to  pre- 
“ vent  its  produftion,  which  we  can  do  gratis^  by 
“ the  pure  winds  of  heaven.” — “Thus,”  added 
the  captain,  “ I can  fee  how  inftitutions  of  this 
“ fort  may  do  harm ; this  gas,  as  it  overcomes 
“ naftinefs  of  fmell,  may  happen,  in  indolent 
“ hands,  to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  foap  and  water, 
“ and  we  fhall  be  overwhelmed  with  filth.”  The 
explanation  of  contagion  flopped  here ; and  as  to 
the  explanation  of  correcting  the  offenfive  matter, 
we  have  already  given  that.  We  thus  fee  to  what 
cmbarrafFments  people  mud  be  expofed,  who  at- 
tempt to  defend  a praCtice  of  phyfic  that  reds  on 
no  appeal  to  fird  principles,  and  unfupported  by 
unequivocal  tedimony  of  its  fuccefs  *. 

An  implicit  confidence  in  the  authority  of  phy- 
ficians,  and  paflive  obedience  to  their  directions, 
have  certainly,  on  namelefs  occafions,  prolonged 
infection  in  his  Majedy’s  fhips  ; for  the  procefs  of 
fumigation,  till  lately,  had  engrolfed  the  whole 
attention.  We  need  only  refort  to  Dr.  Lind’s 
works,  for  the  full  confirmation  of  this  truth. 
The  unreflecting  part  of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  have 
been  prone  to  admire  w'hat  they  could  not  .com- 
prehend ; and  from  a love  of  the  marvellous, 
whatever  has  been  delivered  in  a myderious  man- 
ner, has  been  followed  by  the  credulous  multi- 


* Oxygenated  muriatic-acid  gas  alfo  deftroys  the  offen- 
five fniell  arifuig  from  privies,  or  the  matter  of  fluughing 
plcers,  by.deconipofing  ihe  fufphuratcd,  carbonated,  phof- 
plun  ated  hydrogene. 
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tude,  while  they  have  rejedled  every  thing  that  is 
obvious  to  the  fenfes.  'rhe  whole  preventive 
means  hitherto,  it  therefore  is  evident,  have  de- 
pended on  fpeculative  dodlrines  about  the  nature 
of  contagion:  and  from  having  no  fixed  principles 
to  go  upon,  they  have  varied  and  fluftuated  like 
all  human  opinions.  It  will  always  be  our  wifh  to 
confine  this  duty  as  much  as  poflible  to  the  hands 
of  officers  : it  mull:  be  familiarifed  to  them  ; fyftem- 
atically  interwoven  with  habits  of  difcipline,  and  to 
be  enforced  by  their  authority,  if  ever  it  is  to  at- 
tain that  perfeclion  that  it  Is  capable  of. 

Since  our  lafl  publication,  as  we  obferve  our 
rules  to  be  more  punftually  followed,  we  alfo 
meet  with  increafed  fuccefs  in  proportion.  There 
have  been  but  few  fhips  infecled  during  the  laft 
two  years ; but  they  have  not  been  fo,  without 
bellowing  us  leffons  of  advice.  We  fhall  detail 
the  whole,  beginning  with  thofe  where  our  rules 
were  not  adhered  to. 

In  March  1797,  La  Nymphe  frigate  received 
the  infection  from  fome  French  prifoners,  which 
appeared  firfl  in  two  men  that  had  come  from  a 
prize.  The  word:  cafes  were  fent  to  Plymouth 
Flofpital,  but  others  were  kept  on  board  and  re- 
covered. The  furgeon  had  juft  received  the  new 
code  of  inflrudions  from  the  Board  of  Sick  and 
Wounded,  and  began  the  nitrous  fumigation  as 
there  directed ; but  it  was  not  flri(S:ly  perfevered 
in.  In  April  the  fliip  came  to  Spithead,  having 
buried  one  man  in  the  paffage.  The  fever  conti- 
nued to  fpre^d  j and  before  the  i8th  of  May, 

eighty 
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eighty  patients  were  fent  to  hofpitals.  Mr.  Outrara 
left  her  about  this  time ; and  it  appears  from  the 
report  of  his  fucccflbr,  who  joined  La  Nymphe  in 
July,  that  the  infeftion  was  not  fubdued  at  that 
time,  or  entirely  extinguilhed  till  September. 

Mr.  Gray  fays,  “ I cannot  account  for  the  In- 
“ trodudion  of  the  fe\'er,  as  it  made  its  appear- 
ance  previous  to  my  joining  the  fhip : but  from 
“ the  information  which  I have  been  able  to  col- 
“ led,  I am  led  to  think  flie  had  never  been  clear 
“ fince  it  was  brought  on  board  by  French  pri- 
“ foners  in  March.  It  was  not  malignant  in  my 
time,  and  fcveral  were  but  llightly  affeded. 
“ We  had  the  fatisfadion  to  fee  it  completely 
“ fubdued  before  our  return  to  port.  The  means 
“ ufed  for  this  purpofe  were  their  immediate  fepa- 
“ ration,  allowing  them  no  kind  of  communica- 
tion  whatever  with  the  reft  of  the  people.  Their 
“ clothes  were  taken  from  them,  aired  and  w'alhed, 
“ and  not  returned  till  their  recovery.  Fires 
“ were  carried  daily  betwixt  decks,  and  conftant 
ventilation  with  windfalls  attended  to.  Fumi- 
“ gations  with  the  nitrous  acid  were  alfo  ufed  : 
“ but  whether  they  were  more  effedual  in  de- 
“ ftroying  the  contagion  than  the.  other  methods, 
I have  not  obferved  *. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  fever  were,  cold  Ihi- 
vering  alternated  by  heat ; head-ach  j pains  of 


* Is  it  not  equally  probable  that  the  nitrous  iumigation 
prolonged  this  infeiflion?  There  is  as  much  reafon  lor  that 
fuppofition  as  the  oth^r. 
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♦*  the  back,  knees,  fhonlders,  and  breafl: ; ficknefs 
“ at  ftomach  ; pulfe  weak  and  frequent ; tongue 
“ foul ; thirft  ; lofs  of  appetite  ; dejeftion  of  fpirits, 
and  great  debility.  I treated  it  by  emetics  in 
“ the  commencement ; a fudorific,  compofed  of  an 
“ opiate  and  antimonial,  at  bed-time ; antimonials, 
“ wine,  opium,  and  cinchona.  Oftober  4th, 
1797.”  I do  not  quote  this  prolonged  infec- 
tion as  an  inftance  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  nitrous 
gas : but  if  confidence  in  the  new  procefs  at- 
trafled  the  attention  of  either  the  furgeon  or 
officer,  from  the  careful  and  immediate  feparation 
on  the  firfl  appearance  of  fever,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted much.  We  have  no  hefitation  in  faying, 
that  this  contagion  ought  to  have  been  extirpated 
in  a fortnight,  had  our  rules  been  flriftly  complied 
with.  The  anarchy  w’hich  prevailed  in  this  (hip 
about  the  beginning  of  May  was  alfo  another  caufe 
of  this  fever  being  protracted. 

In  June  1798,  the  variolus  contagion  appeared 
in  the  Captain  of  74  guns,  with  the  fleet  off  Ufhant, 
and  of  the  confluent  kind.  The  firfl:  cafe  was  de- 
tected in  due  time,  but  Captain  Aylmer  had  no. 
means  of  getting  quit  of  the  man.  As  the  puftles 
arrived  beyond  maturity,  the  effluvium  from  the 
difeafed  people  became  exceedingly  offenfive.  The 
nitrous  gas  was  diffufed  occafionally  to  correCt  this 
fmell,  which  it  always  effected ; but  the  infeCtion 
was  progreflive  j the  difeafe  continued  in  the  fliip 
for  ten  weeks,  and  was  cleared  at  laft  by  going  to 
port.  Fifteen  people  had  the  fmall-pox  during  the 
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cruize,  of  whom  feven  died.  (Vide  Small-Pox.) 
It  is  eafy  to  underftand  what  this  offenfive  fmell 
was : but  would  it  not  be  better  to  prevent  its  ac- 
cumulation by  perfedl  ventilation  ? 

The  contagion  of  LaNymphc  was  carried  to  the 
Defiance  by  a boat’s  crew,  who  were  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  frigate  a whole  night,  in  a gale  of 
wind.  It  firll  appeared  in  the  boat’s  crew,  and 
afterwards  fpread  to  others.  But  its  prefence  being 
quickly  deteded  by  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Glegg, 
it  foon  engaged  the  attention  of  Captain  Jones  and 
his  officers,  and  tvas  overcome  in  due  time  by 
means  which  inuft  always  be  effectual  in  well- 
ordered  flhps,  without  the  quackery  of  fumi- 
gation. 

A fimilar  fever  appeared  in  La  Pique  in  the 
fummer  of  1797?  and  was  imported  by  raw  land- 
men  from  the  receiving-ffiip.  It  was  early  difco- 
vered  among  thefe  men  by  Mr.  M'Donald,  and 
never  aftefted  any  others  of  the  ffiip’s  company. 
It  foon  difappeared ; the  means  which  the  furgeon 
recommended  being  well  inforced  by  tlie  accurate 
difcipllne  of  Captain  Milne  and  his  officers.  (Vide 
Mr.  M‘Donald’s  Report  in  the  General  Abltrad.) 

The  London  alfo,  at  this  time,  had  ten  cafes  of 
typhus,  derived  from  the  fame  fource,  and  entirely 
confined  to  raw  landmen.  They  foon  recovered 
in  a cleanly  and  well  ventilated  Tick  berth,  under 
Mr.  Smith’s  care. 

We  confider  it  a fortunate  circumftance  for 
naval  fervice,  that  \vc  always  Tmcet  the  mofl;  cordhil 
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fupport  from  Officers  in  this  important  duty  ; and 
we  think  it  no  lefs  fortunate,  that  in  thefe  recent 
inftances  of  fuccefsful  extirpation,  no  fumigation 
was  ufed,  that  might  hereafter  bias  the  praftice. 
But  do  not  thefe  frefli  fads,  fo  obvious  and  fimple, 
affure  every  unprejudiced  obferver,  who  is  open  to 
convidion,  that  fuch  means,  zealoufly  employed, 
muff:  always  be  effedual.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  thefe  plain  fads  alfo  juffify  the  conclufion, 
that  contagion  had  never  yielded  to  fumigation  ? 
that  the  procefs  is  not  only  fuperfluous,  becaufe 
ineffedual,  but  that  it  is  pernicious,  by  loading 
the  atmofphere  with  unrefpirabie  gafes,  and 
thereby  diminifhing  that  portion  on  which  life 
depends.  When,  therefore,  fevers  have  continued 
to  fpread  for  many  weeks,  during  the  employment 
of  fuch  fumes,  is  it  not  fair  to  affirm  that  thefe 
increafed  the  rage  of  infedion,  becaufe  fulphureous 
gas,  nitrous  gas,  &c.  are  deffrudive  to  animal  life 
and  being  ufed  in  diftufed  and  fmaller  quantities, 
are  only  poifons  in  a more  dilfufed  and  fmaller  form. 
And  all  phyficians  have  agreed,  that  there  is  a con- 
dition of  the  living  body  which  fingularly  favours 
the  progrefs  of  typhus  fever,  and  which  they  have 
called  predifpofition  ; and  that  this  condition  is 
particularly  induced  and  increafed  by  breathing  air 
not  fufficiently  pure  ; which  impurity,  in  this 
inftanee,  muff  always  obtain  wherever  thefe  fuiiii- 
gations  are  diffufed  in  a breathing  medium. 


We 
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We  have  been  called  upon  to  give  our  opinion, 
in  w hat  manner  contagion  affefts  the  human  body  : 
Is  it  to  be  confidered  as  a ftimulant,  exhaufting 
the  fenlbrial  po'wer,  and  producing  indireft  debi- 
lity ? This  fubjeft  has  been  hallily  difpofed  of 
eliewhere  : we  have  ftill  many  doubts  ; but  our 
reflexions  are  not  fuflSciently  matured  to  decide. 
The  matter  of  contagion,  whatever  it  may  be ; it 
may  be  nitrous  gas,  or  any  other  gas  ; certain  it  is, 
that  it  aft'eXs  the  human  body  by  firfl;  impregnating 
the  atmofphere.  All  thefe  gafes,  we  readily  admit, 
may  be  called  Itimulants,  if  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
or  applied  to  an  excoriated  furface  ; but  as  diffufed 
in  the  medium  which  animals  breatlie,  they  render 
it  lefs  fit  for  refpiration.  The  eleXive  attraXion  of 
the  lungs  giving  out  and  receiving  noxious  and 
falutary  principles,  by  expiration  and  infpiration,  is 
deftroyed  by  the  prefence  of  the  contagious  miaf- 
mata ; and  the  firll  fymptoms  of  infeXion  would 
appear  to  be  the  imperfeX  expanfion  of  the  lungs, 
abltraXion  of  heat  and  oxygene,  with  a correfpond- 
ing  fenfation  throughout  the  whole  frame.  We 
fee  no  reafon,  how'ever,  that  excludes  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  the  hurtful  quality  being  firjl  applied  to 
the  nerves  fpread  on  the  delicate  membranes  of 
the  bronchia,  and  from  them  communicated  to 
the  fyftem.  Is  it  inconfiftent  with  the  wdfe  provi- 
fions  of  defence  which  Nature  has  given  to  other 
organs,  to  fay  that  the  nerves  expanded  on  the 
pulmonary  veficles  are  endowed  with  a perceptive 
difpofition,  that  enables  them  to  diftinguifli  the 
hurtful  qualities  of  the  air,  abftraXed  from  all 
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chemical  combination,  which  refpiration  may  efFeft 
on  the  vital  fluid  ? Is  it  too  grols  to  fay  that  they 
feel  ? that  they  poflfefs  an  animal  appetency  for  the 
exprefs  purpofe  ? Their  fenfe  we  know  to  be 
mofl:  exquifite,  from  the  lead  irritation  throwing 
the  trachia  and  bronchia  into  convulfive  aftion. 
And  thefe  nerves  mufl;  be  admirably  fuited  for 
that  intention  ; as  the  blood,  warmed  and  ftimu- 
lated  by  every  frefli  accellion  of  oxygene,  mufl;  be 
conftantly  beftowing  excitement.  Surely  it  is 
reafonable  to  admit  from  analogy,  that  the  lungs, 
fo  wonderfully  conftrufted,  may  diftingulfli  a poi- 
fonous  quality  in  the  air  through  the  medium  of 
nerves,  as  well  as  the  optic  nerves  fhould  difcern 
light.  Sulphurous  and  nitrous  gas  excite  cough- 
ing : an  excoriated  or  wounded  part  feels  an  increafc 
of  pain,  when  held  in  a veflel  containing  oxygene 
gas : with  equal  propriety,  therefore,  it  may  be 
faid  that  the  pulmonary  nerves  become  difeafed  by 
the  application  of  contagious  matter,  and  that  the 
lungs  in  confequence  ceafe  to  perform  aright  their 
chemical  funftions.  I am  led  into  thefe  refleftions 
by  being  perfuaded,  that  this  fubjedt  has  been  con- 
fidered  too  much  in  a chemical  view ; and  the 
prefence  of  a vital  principle  operating  in  the  fyftem, 
made  but  of  fecondary  confequence  in  this  fublime 
operation  of  Nature.  Whether  this  opinion  will 
be  admitted  or  not,  our  doubts  are  not  yet 
removed,  that  the  elfecl  of  contagion  is  the  ab- 
flraftion  of  ftimulus  from  the  body,  and  the  fuc- 
ceedirxg  typhus  a difeafe  of  dired  debility. 


We 
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We  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  contagious  matter 
S(5ls  as  a ftimulant  producing  lndire(^  debility, 
when  we  fee  its  adion  fo  manifeftly  aflifted  by 
predifpofition,  and  that  depending  generally  on  a 
debilitated  hate  of  body.  Its  previous  ftimulant 
power  has  never  been  marked  ; and  the  very  flow 
progrefs  of  the  early  fymptoms  foinetimes  are  a 
ftrong  argument  againft;  its  exiftence.  But  if  it 
induces  fever,  by  diredly  afleding  the  organs  of 
refpiration,  by  deficient  ftimulus  to  iheir  nerves^ 
or  by  imparting  kfs  oxygene  to  the  blood,  the  whole 
operation  may  be  accounted  for  without  admitting 
its  flimulant  power.  The  difeafed  condition  of 
the  ftomach,  we  think,  is  always  a fecondary  as  an 
attendant  on  the  febrile  (late  ; , the  contrary  opinion 
arofe  chiefly  from  the  notion,  that  the  poifon  was 
received  by  the  mouth,  afterwards  taken  into  the 
circulation,  and  there  became  the  caufe  of  the 
fever.  This  could  never  be  the  cafe  in  thofe 
inftances  where  contagion  in  a moment,  quicker 
than  thought,  induces  wild  delirium,  and  fomc- 
times  inftam  death.  As  ading  immediately  on  the 
organs  of  refpiration,  the  fad  is  explained ; and 
alfo  leaves  us  flrongly  imprefled,  that  the  nervous 
fyflem  is  primarily  afteded. 

We  alfo  confider  the  bell  prophyladics  to  be 
whatever  gives  a moderate  degree  of  excitement  to 
both  body  and  mind  •,  fuch  as  temperance  in  eat- 
ing, wine  or  fermented  liquors  in  due  quantities, 

, amufements,  regular  hours  of  fleeping  and  waking, 
moderate  venery,  &c.  ^f,  however,  we  fliould 
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\vifli  to  prevent  typhus,  when  expofed  to  the  infec- 
tion, if  of  a ftimulant  nature,  bleeding,  purging, 
and  low  diet,  would  be  the  bell  fecurity.  Thefc 
are  the  mofl:  certain  preventives,  in  warm  climates, 
in  European  conftitutions  ; but  we  judge  them  to 
be  rather  unfafe  in  our  latitudes,  and  in  our  low 
fevers. 

The  whole  phtenomena  bf  fever  may  therefore 
be  refolved  as  a feries  of  fympathetic  affedtions, 
from  impreffions  made  by  a noxious  power  on  our 
fenfitive  fyftem  : that  the  duration  of  thefe  impref- 
fions, as  overcoming  the  natural  habits,  conftitutes 
the  difeafe ; and  the  removal,  the  recovery  of 
health  with  all  its  aflbciated  aflions. 


While  this  fubjecl  was  engaging  the  attention  of’ 
(different  phyficians  in  England,  and  while  the 
r nitrous  gas  of  Dr.  Smyth  had  been  honoured  with 
t the  patronage  of  the  Commiflioners  of  Sick  and 
’Wounded,  and  direded  by  their  official  authority 
Ijtto  be  employed  for  deftroying  contagion  through- 
j(out  the  Britifh  navy,  a very  different  doftrine  has 
jibeen  promulgated  on  the  Continent  of  North 
lAmerica  .by  Profeffor  Mitchill,  of  Columbia 
(College.  It  is  no  other  than  a diredf  affertion, 

' that  nitrous  gas,  the  feptic  gas  of  the  author,  is  a 
p€jiilential  jluid^  and  the  matter  of  contagion  itfelf, 
\Such  an  oppofition  of  opinion  as  this,  in  an 
- age  renowned  for  the  penetrating  fpirit  of  inquiry, 
VoL.  II.  E and 
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and  at  a time  when  chemical  philofophy  had 
attained  fuch  perfeftion,  is  one  of  the  moft  humi- 
liating leflbns  to  the  pride  of  human  knowledge 
that  has  ever  been  taught  in  the  ichool  of  fcience. 

If  the  theory  of  Dr.  Mitchill  is  to  be  ultimately 
eftablifhed,  how  mortifying  the  reflection,  that 
the  fleets  of  Britain  have  been  freighted  with  a 
peftilential  vapour,  and  that,  like  the  companions 
of  Ulyfles,  our  feamen  were  liable  to  perifh  by 
winds  which  they  carried  in  bags  along  with 
them ! 

This  doftrine,  which  has  been  publiflied  in 
America,  and  delivered  for  fome  years  in  the 
ProfeflTor’s  Leftures,  was  firfl;  printed  in  England, 
in  Beddoes’  fifth  and  lafl;  parts  of  “ Confiderations 
“ on  faftitious  Airs  Johnfon,  London.  After 
the  example  of  the  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Students  of  Columbia  College  have  taken  the 
fubjefts  of  their  inaugural  dilTertatlons  from  the 
leffures  of  the  ProfeflTors ; and  the  MitchiUian 
theory  of  contagion  and  fever  has  been  defended 
in  fome  of  thefb,  by  ingenuity  and  abilities  that 
have  not  a little  contributed  to  give  it  (lability,  and 
to  render  it  popular.  A Thefts  on  the  natural  and 
medical  Hiftory  of  Septon  (aiiote),  byDr.Saltonftall, 
is  reviewed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  twentieth  volume 
of  the  Monthly  Review,  for  Augufl:  1796,  This 
fell  into  my  hands  w hile  compiling  my  chapter  on 
Contagion,  and  is  mentioned  in  a note,  vol.  i. 
p.  246  of  MtmciNA  Nautica  ; which  w-as  aU 
that  we  knew  of  the  doflrine  at  that  time.  * 


After 


After  perufing  our  \rork,  Profeffbr  Mitchill  has, 
been  fo  kind  as  to  favour  me  with  a number  of 
papers  on  Sepion^  which  contain  a continuation'  of 
Kis  do6trine,  in  various  communications  to  his 
friends ; and  alfo  fome  inaugural  differtatiohs  of 
his  pupils,  who  have  dillihguilhed  themfelves  m‘ 
fupport  of  the  theory.  They  iiiay  therefore  be 
confidered  as  a fequel  to  the  eflay  publifhed'  by* 
Dr.  Beddoes.  Thefe  communications  have  heeii 
Kdribured  by  the  particular  attention  of  Sir  John 
Temple,  Bart,  and  tranfriiitted  by  him  to  Mr. 
l^epean.  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
for  our  perufal.  We  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  Englifli  reader,  and 
particularly  valuable,  at -this  time,  to  the  Surgeons* 
of  the  Navy  and  Army. 

While  Britain  mourns  with  Widows  and  with 
orphans,  and  the  •flower  of  her  navy  and  army  is 
daily  falling'  a viflim  to  an  irremediable  contagion, 
every  well-meant  endeavour  to  leflen  mortality, 
and  throw  light  upOn  the  fubjedt,  deferves  the 
gratitude  of  mankind,  and  muft  be  eagerly  fought 
after  by  the  profefliqnal  gentleman.  We  have 
lately  read  with  horror  the  ravages  which  the  yellow 
fever  continues  to  make  at  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  Ihere  feems  indeed  a ftated  return  of  the 
peftilence,  that  revolves  with  the  feafon ; and 
Auguft,  September,  and  Odlober,  are  the  devoted’ 
months,  when  the  human  race  mull  be  defolated 
by  its  fcourge.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  among 
phyficians  in  America,  and  we  ourfelves  always 
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thought  fo,  that  this  dreadful  epidemic  is  generated 
in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  the  baleful  ofF- 
fpring  of  their  fwamps  and  marlhy  favannas.  The 
idea  of  its  being  imported  is  therefore  no  longer 
fupported ; and  arguments  drawn  from  coffee 
rotting  on  the  wharfs,  or  infedion  brought  from 
Boulam,  have  all  given  way  to  the  certainty  of 
its  North  American  origin.  The  Americans  mud 
therefore  look  at  home  for  its  prevention,  and,  by 
changing  the  furface  of  the  foil,  deftroy  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  poifonous  exhalation. 

There  is  one  queftion,  however,  to  be  alked  at 
this  place.  If  the  fever  is  indigenous  in  North 
America,  how  comes  it  to  have  appeared  fo  feldom 
in  that  country  before  ? Has  any  great  change  of 
modes  of  living  taken  place  in  the  United  States, 
that  has  made  the  inhabitants  barter  the  health  of 
the  fimj)le  planter  for  the  pedilential  difeafes  of  the 
town  and  city  manufacturer  and  merchant  ? I am 
apt  to  believe  there  is  fomething  of  this  kind, 
though  not  taken  into  the  account  by  their  medical 
writers.  Englilh  tables  will  produce  Englifh  difr 
eafes  in  America,  as  well  as  in  the  Weft-India 
Iflands  j and  the  changes  which  the  excitability  of 
the  fyftem  muft  undergo,  between  the  fevere  cold 
of  their  winters  and  the  extreme  heat  of  their  fum- 
mers,  exactly  correfponds  with  the  faft,  and 
explains  the  predifpofitiort  to  a fever,  highly  im 
flammatory  on  its  acccffion,  rapid  in  its  progrefs, 
and  thus  from  its  genius  fuddenly  fatal  in  the 
iffue.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  and  you  wifli  to  live 
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healthy,  ye  wife  Americans ! forego  the  luxury  of. 
European  banquets,  and  return  to  your  primitive 
fimplicity  of  living. 

Independent  of  the  rifing  celebrity  of  the  learned 
author,  fome  local  circumilances  have  occurred  in 
New  York,  which  have  given  to  thofe  opinions  a 
degree  of  credit  little  fhort  of  demonftration.  It 
appears  that  the  legillature  had  enafted  fevere  laws 
againfl  the  manufafturers  of  foap  and  candles, 
under  the  idea  of  the  fmell  being  unpleafant  it 
muft  alfo  pollute  the  atmofphere,  and  aflifl:  the 
propagation  of  the  reigning  peftilence.  The  bene- 
volent profeflbr  became  their  advocate,  convinced 
the  government  of  a miftaken  policy,  and  the  ob- 
noxious flatutes  were  repealed ; for  upon  mature 
inveftigation,  it  was  proved  by  the  mofl:  clear  and 
fetisfaftory  teftimony,  thar  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  citizens  employed  in  thefe  greafy  occupations, 
remained  healthy  and  exempted  from  the  fever, 
while  death  and  defolation  were  following  its  foot- 
fteps  in  all  other  direftions.  The  explanation  of 
a faft  fo  ftriking  could  not  efcape  the  active  mind 
of  the  enlightened  Mitchill.  The  feptic  gas  (ni- 
trous gas)  having  a ftrong  attradion  for  all  inflam- 
mable fubftances,  rapidly  decompofes  the  fat  of 
the  foap  and  tallow,  and  is  itfelf  decompofed ; it 
alfo,  by  attraction,  converts  the  alkaline  ley  into 
nitre,  and  thus  covers  its  peftilential  qualities. 

Thefe  communications  were  accompanied  by 
the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Mitchill,  in  which  I 
gladly  recognifed  the  name  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  fellowvftudent  at  Edinburgh. 
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“SIR,  N^w  Yorb,  Ma.y  261J1,  179S. 

“ I fee  in  your  Medicina  Nautica,  under 
the  article  “ Contagion,”  an  interefting  difcudion 
concerning  the  efficacy  of  nitrous  gas,  or  fmoking 
nitrous  acid  vapour,  in  deftroying  infectious  or 
peftileptial  matter  in  ffiips.  This  praCtice,  which 
has  been  fo  loudly  extolled,  appears  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  moll  prepoflerous  and  ill-contrived  that 
could  ever  enter  the  head  of  man.  The  reafon  of 
it,  however,  as  you  obferved,  is  evident  j it  is  a 
relict  of  the  old  animalcular  hypotbejisy  and  is 
partly  fupported  by  tfiq  fafliionable  opinion  that 
alkalefcency  peculiarly  charaCterifes  putrefaCHyc 
proceffes,  and  therefore  muit  be  overcome  by  fomc 
fubtil  and  penetrating  acid. 

As  I found  you  engaged  in  carnefl  in  com- 
bating a practice  which  I think  wrong  in  principle, 
and  as,  on  that  point,  your  feutiments  nearly  cor- 
refpond  with  my  own,  I refolved  to  write  to  you 
by  the  firfl  opportunity  on  the  fubject.  I was  the 
more  emboldened  to  do  this,  as  I faw  you  had  in 
a note  referred  to  feme  opinions  of  mine,  which 
were  almolt  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  of  Dr, 
J.  C.  Smyth,  and  which  you  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
Monthly  Review  : there  was  too  another  reafon 
for  fending  you  my  fentiments  relative  to  peftilen- 
tial  air  ; for,  if  I raiftake  not,  you  and  myfelf  were 
cotemporaries  in  Edinburgh,  and  have  paffed  many 
evenings  together  in  the  focieties  there  j though, 
as  I was  very  young,  1 queltion  if  you  recoUeCt 
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me.  I ferved  in  the  Medical  Society  one  feafoa 
as  Curator  of  the  Experimental  Committee,  and  as 
a member  of  the  Purchqfing  Committee  for  the 
Library. 

“ On  leaving  Europe  I returned  to  New  York, 
the  place  of  my  nativity,  where  I have  fince  refided. 
The  city  of  New  York  contains  about  fixty  thou- 
fand  inhabitants.  It  has  a well-endowed,  large, 
and  much-frequented  hofpital,  and  I am  one  of 
the  four  phyficians  who  have  charge  of  the  me- 
dical department  of  it.  In  the  city  is  a very  re- 
fpeclable  college,  and  I hold  the  profeflTorfhip  of 
chemiftry,  natural  hiftory,  and  agriculture.  And 
I alfo  am  one  of  the  members  of  the  flate-legiflature 
for  the  city  of  New  York. 

“ You,  doubtlefs,  have  heard  of  our  vifitations, 
in  the  cities  along  the  American  coafts,  by  a dif- 
temper  called  Yellow  fever.  Our  city  has  been 
afflifled  by  it  more  than  once.  My  opportunities 
of  feeing  and  obferving  have,  as  you  may  readily 
fuppofe,  been  pretty  frequent  and  extenfive.  After 
much  time  and  labour  bellowed  on  the  fubjefl, 
I have  attempted  to  genet alife  the  fafls,  and  re- 
duce them  to  fo  much  of  fyllem,  as  to  make  out 
a “ Theory  of  Pellilentlal  Fluids,”  including  both 
the  aerial  and  liquid  forms,  of  infeflious  matter. 

“ Owing  to  the  preffure  of  heavy  calamity  upon 
us,  our  attention  has  been  turned  with  more  than 
ordinary  keennefs  to  deleft  the  caufe  of  our  dif- 
trefs.  Pellilence  has  been  difcufled,  in  our  col* 
lege,  our  hofpital,  in  our  municipality,  and  in  our 
iegiflature.  We  feem  pretty  generally  fatisfied 
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here,  that  fonie  combination  of fcpton  ’ivith  oxygens 
produces  the  genuine  form  of  peftilential  fluids ; 
and  donfequently,  alkaline  fubjiances,  oily  bodies, 
•water.  See.  (for  feptic  acid  will  unite  with  all  thefe), 
are  the  remedies,  preventives,  and  antidotes,  .deid 
fumigations  are  laughed  at  here.  We  wonder  hovr 
men  of  fenfe  and  fciepce  can  recommend  or  even 
endure  fuch  practices.  I fliall  own  myfelf  mif- 
taken  if  the  boafled  fpecific  for  fyphilis,  i.  e.  ni- 
tric acid,  does  not  turn  out  in  like  manner  to  be  an 
inftance  of  deception  to  the  publifhers  of  cafes,  and 
to  the  public.  Both  proceed  on  the  fame  hypo- 
thefis ; both  muft  ftand  or  fall  together. 

My  dodtrine,  1 deliver  in  my  leftures,  and  the 
Diflertations  I fend  you,  by  Drs.  Saltonftall,  Bay, 
and  Lent,  will  evince  to  you  the  effeft  produced 
on  the  minds  of  our  fludents.  Befldes  thefe,  I 
wifh  you  to  attend  very  particularly  to  the  cafe  of 
the  tallow-chandlers  and  foap-makers,  bound  up  in 
the  volume.  It  was  intended  to  turn  thefe  tradef- 
men  out  of  the  city  for  generating  peftilential  air. 
They  took  counfel,  and  remonftrated  againft  fuch 
violent  proceedings.  The  arguments,  affidavits, 
and  notes,  were  drawn  up  and  employed  to  pro- 
cure a repeal  of  the  law : and  I have  the  fatis- 
faiftion  to  inform  you,  that  truth  has  triumphed, 
the  legillature  and  the  public  are  fatisfied,  and  the 
oppreilive  ftatutes  are  repealed  and  done  away. 
The  argument  was  drawn  up  in  . as  popular  a ftyle 
as  poflible;  it  therefore  contains  few  technical 
terms,  and  it  has  fully  anfwered  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  was  intended.  Subjeds  of  this  fort  fel- 
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dom  become  matters  of  fuch  rigid  inquiry  and 
fober  public  examination  as  this  has  done  here. 

“ With  many  wilhes  for  your  perfonal  happi- 
- nefs,  and  for  the  fuccefs  of  our  enquiries,  believ« 
me  to  be  yours  fmcerely, 

“ Sam.  L.  Michill.” 
“ To  Dr.  Trotter,  &c.” 


While  Profeflbr  Mitchill  was  thus  employed  in 
giving  to  manlund  a new  doctrine  of  contagion, 
founded  on  the  fine  difcoveries  of  pneumatic  che- 
miftry,  a third  quarter  of  the  globe  was  becoming 
alfo  a field  for  improvement  and  obfervation,  and 
has  produced  a method  of  prevention  and  cure, 
fundamentally  the  fame  with  that  of  the  American 
phyfician.  The  following  account  is  taken  from  a 
periodical  publication,  for  I am  ignorant  if  any 
other  is  before  the  public. 


THE  PLAGUE, 

NIfi  utile  eft  quod  facimus,  ftulta  eft  gloria, 

(A.  R.  Sc.  Lift).) 

“ The  following  fhort  direftions  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  the  plague  are  compiled  from, 
a fmall  pamphlet  in  the  Italian  language,  publiflied 
by  Count  Berchtold  at  Vienna  in  1797,  one  copy 
of  which  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
iny  of  Sciences  at  Lifbon,  to  whom  it  \vas  pre- 
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fcntcd  by  iiis  excellency  Mr.  Pinto,  her  Majefty’i 
fecretary  of  ftate,  &c. 

“ The  academy  has  ordered  tranflations  to  be 
made  into  Arabic,  French,  and  Portuguefe ; and 
this  extract  in  Englifli  is  particularly  intended  for 
the  ufe  of  the  numerous  bodies  of  Britifli  fubjects 
at  prefent  employed  in  their  country’s  fervice  in 
this  part  of  Europe ; as  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar, 
the  fleet  at  fea,  the  troops  on  fliore  in  Portugal, 
and  the  mailers  of  Britilh  veflels  in  its  harbours. 

The  compiler  has  no  other  information  what- 
ever concerning  it,  than  that  contained  in  the  pam- 
phlet, nor  does  he  know  if  any  thing  upon  the 
fubjecl  has  yet  been  publilhcd  in  England.  He 
leaves  the  reader  to  believe  or  reject  according  to 
his  judgment,  heartily  wifliing  there  may  never 
be  a necellity  for  putting  it  to  the  trial. 

“ Count  Berchtold  fays,  that  the  method  was 
firft  propofed  by  G.  Baldwin,  Efq.  his  Britannic 
Majelly’s  agent  and  conful-general  at  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  who,  during  a long  refidence  in  that 
country,  after  much  thought  and  obfcrvation,  w'as 
induced  to  believe  that  the  ufe  of  fweet  oil  applied 
to  tlie  Ikin,  might  prove  beneficial  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  dreadful  and  hitherto  incurable  ma- 
lady. 

“ Mr.  Baldwin  communicated  his  ideas  to  the 
Rev.  Lewis  de  Pavia,  chaplain  and  agent  to  the 
hofpital  called  St.  Anthony’s  at  Smyrna,  who, 
after  five  years  experience,  pronounces  it  to  be 
riwi  moll  efficacious  remedy  hitherto  made  ufe  of, 
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for  the  fpace  of  twenty-feven 'years  that  the  hof- 
pital  had  been  under  his  management.  He  ac- 
quainted Count  Berchtold  with  the  fuccefs  and  the 
mode  of  application,  and  from  his  communications 
the  pamphlet  feems  principally  to  have  been  com- 
pofed. 

“ Count  Berchtold  further  fays,  that  it  is  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  intention  to  publiffi  a more  full  and 
philofophjcal  relation  of  hjs  obfervations  and  expe- 
riments ; that  he  favoured  the  Count  with  a pe- 
rufal  of  his  manufcript,  and  permitted  him  to 
tranfcribe  any  part  of  it ; and  he  apologifes  to  the 
world  and  to  Mr.  Baldwin  for  this  feeming  anti- 
cipation of  the  work ; at  the  fame  time  obferving, 
that  he  feels  a faered  and  indifpenfable  duty  to  lofe 
no  time  in  making  known  a difcovery  of  fuch  im- 
portance, particularly  to  thofe  countries  that  aro 
nearer,  and  have  more  frequent  commerce  with 
the  Barbary  dates  and  ports  of  the  Turkifli  empire. 

“ The  direftions  are  fimply  thefe : immediately 
that  a perfon  is  perceived  to  be  infected  with  the 
plague,  he  mud  be  taken  into  a clofe  room,  and 
over  a brazier  of  hot  coals,  with  a clean  fpunge 
dipped  in  warm  olive  oil,  his  body  mud  be  brilkly 
rubbed  all  over,  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  a 
profufe  fweat.  During  the  fridion,  fugar  and 
juniper-berries  mud  be  burnt  in  the  fire,  which 
raife  a denfe  hot  fmoke  that  contributes  to  the 
effeft. 

“ rhe  friftion  ought  not  to  continue  more  than 
four  minutes,  and  a pint  of  oil  is  enough  to  be 
ufed  at  one  time. 
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“ In  general,  the  firfl:  rubbing  is  followed  by 
a very  copious  perfpiration ; but  fliould  it  fail  of 
this  effed,  the  operation  may  be  repeated,  firft 
wiping  the  body  with  a warm  dry  cloth ; and  in 
order  ftill  further  to  promote  perfpiration,  the  pa- 
tient may  take  any  warm  fudorific  drink,  fuch  as 
■«lder-flow'er  tea,  &o. 

“ It  is  not  neceflary  to  touch  the  eyes ; and 
and  other  more  tender  parts  of  the  body  may  be 
rubbed  more  gently. 

“ Every  poflible  precaution  mull  be  made  ufe 
of  to  prevent  the  patient  from  taking  cold,  fuch  as 
keeping  covered  thofe  parts  of  the  body  not  direftly 
under  the  operation  ; nor  mud  the  linen  be 
changed  till  they  perfpiration  has  entirely  fubfided. 

“ The  operation  fhould  be  repeated  once  a day, 
until  evident  fymptoms  of  recovery  begin  to 
appear. 

“ If  there  are  already  tumours  upon  the  body, 
they  fhould  be  gently  and  more  frequently  rubbed, 
till  they  appear  to  be  in  a date  of  fuppuration, 
when  they  may  be  drefl'ed  with  the  ufual  pladers. 

“ The  operation  ought  to  be  begun  on  the 
appearance  of  the  fird  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  ; 
if  ncglecled  till  the  nerves  and  the  mafs  of  blood 
are  adecled,  or  a diarrhoea  has  commenced,  little 
hopes  can  be  entertained  of  cure : but  dill  the 
patient  fhpukl  not  be  defpaircd  of,  as  by  an  ar- 
duous application  of  the  means  propofed,  fome 
few  have  been  recovered,  even  alter  the  diarrhoea 
had  commenced. 

“ During 
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“ During  the  firfl;  four  or  five  days,  the  patient 
muft  obferve  a very  abftcmious  diet ; the  author 
allows  only  a fmall  quantity  of  vermicelli  fimply 
boiled  in  water.  Nor  muft  any  thing  be  taken 
for  the  fpace  of  thirty  or  forty  days,  except  very 
light  food  ; as  he  fays  an  indigeftion,  in  any  ftage. 
of  the  diforder,  might  be  extremely  dangerous. 
He  does  not  allow  the  ufe  of  wine  till  the  expira-- 
tion  of  forty  days. 

“ There  is  no  inftance  of  the  perfon  rubbing 
the  patient  having  taken  the  infeftion.  He  Ihould 
previoully  anoint  himfelf  all  over  with  oil,  and 
muft  avoid  receiving  the  breath  of  the  infefted 
perfon  into  his  own  mouth  or  noftrils.  Thepre- 
vc7Jtion  to  be  ufed  in  all  circumftances  is  that  of 
carefully  anointing  the  body,  and  living  upon  light 
and  eafily  digeftible  food. 

“ One  of  the  many  ingenious  obfervations  made 
by  Mr.  Baldwin  is,  that  amongft  upwards  of  a mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  carried  off  by  the  Plague  in' 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  during  the  fpace  of  forty 
years,  he  could  not  difcover  a fingle  oilman  or 
dealer  in  oil. 

“ Ltjhon,  1797.  By  Royal  PermilEon.” 


The  praalcal  precepts  contained  in  this  fimple 
narrative  exaftly  correfpond  with  thofe  of  Dr. 
Mitchill,  although  we  can  obferve,  that  here  and 
there  they  lean  to  a pathology  that  is  now  forgotten. 
The  diet  and  regimen  are  alfo  fimilar,  and  are 
very  judicioufly  chofen,  no  doubt,  by  the  beft 
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cjf  all  guides.  Experience.  The  Medical^  Board  of 
the  Navy  and  Army  muft  of  courfe  ha\»e  publiflwd- 
this  method  of  prevention  and  cure  ; and  we  ihall 
anxiou fly  wait  an  account  of  the  refult  of  itis  trial  in 
the  yellow  fever  of  the  Weft  Indies  among  the 
feamen  and  foldiers. 

The  American  diifertations  afford  us  moft  fa- 
voiwable  fpecimens  of  the  progVefs  of  medicine  on 
the  other  fide  the  Atlantic.  They  bring  to  our 
remembrance  our  paft  ftudies,  thofe  halcyon  days^ 
when  the  ardent  purfuits  of  the  young  inquirer 
Were  fo  earneftly  patronifed  and  cheriflied  by  the 
example  and  countenance  of  the  never  to  be  for- 
gotten Dr.  Cullen.  To  us  they  are  particularly 
fatisfadory,  as  they  feetn  to  realife  fome  of  thofe 
predictions  which  we  made  in  ritir  fecond  edition  of 
“ Obfervations  on  Scurvy,”  which  was  one  of  the 
firft  attempts  to  explain  pathology  from  pneumatic 
chemiftry.  But  they  will  be  doubly  valuable  by 
extending  the  field  for  difcuffion,  and  inviting  the 
learned  to  take  fhare  in  the  inquiry ; and  by  enlarg- 
ing the  refources  of  the  medical  ptofefliori,  they 
will  contribute  to  check  the  breath  of  peftilence, 
and  aHeviate  one' of  theT moft  ferious  aflliCb'ohs  that 
has  ever  fcourged  any  nation  or  country.— •(FfVr 
Appendix.  ). 
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THE  YELLOW  FEVER. 


CINCE  the  publication  of  our  former  volum^ 
many  opportunities  have  offered  for  my  coii- 
verfing  with  officers  and  furgeons  on  this  fever, 
as  it  appealed  in  fhips  and  on  fhore.  I have  alfb 
perufed  journals  and  remarks  by  different  medical 
gentlemen;  but  alas ! they  hold  out  noticing  con- 
folatory ; the  whole  is  a catalogue  of  mortality. 
Some  phyficians  have  lately  written  on  the  fubjefl; 
the  hiflory  of  the  dil'eale  and  ks  attending  circum- 
ftances  have  been  accurately  marked  and  detailed ; 
but  we  have  yet  to  deplore  the  imbecility  of  our 
art  in  checking  the  ravages  of  this  Herculean  ma- 
lady. If  the  public  papers  ffiock  us  lefs  than  for- 
merly, by  accounts  of  fewer  deaths,  it  does  not 
proceed  from  a more  fuccefsful  method  of  cure 
having  been  difcovcred,  but  from  a fmaller  number 
of  unfeafoned  Europeans  being  now  employed  in. 
the  fervice  of  the  country  among  thefe  unwhole- 
fome  regions.  To  fuch  a field  for  remark  we  re- 
turn with  increafed  regret ; again  we  weep  over  the 
grave  of  friendfliip,  the  untii[nely  fate  of  the  com- 
panions 
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panions  of  our  youth,  our  aflbciates  in  fervice  and 
the  perils  of  a fea  life,  all  that  was  amiable  in  the 
acquaintance,  or  noble-minded  in  the  officer  ! 

and  all  quality. 

Pride,  pomp,  and  circiimftance  ot’  glorious  war  ! 

On  reviewing  the  pra<5lice  of  different  medical 
gentlemen  in  the  yellow  fever,  we  are  led  to  think 
that  the  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Mofeley 
has  been  incautioufly  refigned  or  laid  afide,  for  the 
unaccountable  exhibition  of  immenfe  dofes  of  mer- 
curial preparations.  That  phyfician  has  certainly 
given  by  far  the  bell  hiftory  of  the  endemic  caufus 
of  the  Well-Indies.  He  had  been  twelve  years  in 
the  illands  before  he  wrote,  and  had  not  conceived 
his  opinions  on  hafty  conclufions  drawn  from  the 
fevers  of  a few  patients,  or  any  particular  feafon ; 
but  by  nice  obfervation  had  marked  the  genius  of 
the  dillcmper,  which,  in  his  narration,  is  very 
fimple.  We  earneftly  wilh  to  fee  the  work  of  Dr. 
Mofeley  in  the  hands  of  every  navy  furgeon  going 
to  the  Well-Indies ; and  till  his  praflice  has  been 
tried  in  a manner  different  from  what  has  yet 
been,  we  cannot  be  fatisfied  but  much  may  Hill  be 
done  in  the  cure  of  yellow  fever.  This  writer  has 
duly  appreciated  that  careful  attention  to  difcrimi- 
nate  the  various  changes  which  on  a hidden  take 
place  in  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  In  this 
it  would  appear  all  the  art  lies ; for  if  bleeding  and 
purging  are  not  ufed  during  the  early  llage,  or  at 
the  commencement,  their  cffecls  may  be  to  add 
to  the  difeafe.  Yet  the  exhibition  of  calomel  in 
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thoufands  of  cafes,  was  often  perfifted  in  to  the 
iafl; ; this  muft  have  been  done  very  frequently  on 
moil  unjuftifiable  ground  ; for  the  difeafe  at  differ- 
ent periods  mud  require  a different  treatment ; and 
fuch  errors  muft  occur  wherever  a nice  difcrimi- 
nation  of  fymptoms  is  fuperfeded  by  rules  not 
fufficiently  eflablifhed  on  the  bafis  of  due  expe- 
rience. 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Laing  gives 
a melancholy  account  of  the  fate  of  our  country- 
men in  the  army  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie. 
Mr.  Laing  was  furgeon  of  the  57  th  regiment. 

“ Dear  Sir,  Carriacou,  28th  Dec.  1796. 

“ You  have  no  doubt  heard,  long  ere  this,  of 
the  dreadful  mortality  among  the  troops  in  Gre- 
nada, as  well  as  in  fome  of  the  other  iflands,  parti- 
cularly St.  Lucie  and  St.  Domingo. 

“ Soon  after  the  reduction  of  St.  Lucie,  the 
57th  regiment  was  ordered  down  to  Grenada, 
where  they  have  remained.  Until  lately  we  had 
the  credit  of  being  the  healthiefl  regiment  in  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie’s  army,  but  we  are  now  fuffer-  ‘ 
ing  as  much  as  the  others.  In  the  beginning  of 
July  we  were  completed  by  draughts  to  1130 
men  ; we  have  ilot  now  500  remaining  ; and  out 
of  thefe  not  above  1 80  fit  for  duty ! ! I think 
the  other  regiments  have  flill  fuffered  more  than 
we  have. 

“We  have  loft  a fecond  furgeon,  two  mates, 
and  I fear  a third  will  foon  follow.  About  fix 
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weeks  a^o  I was  attacked  with  fever,  which  left  me 
in  fo  weak  a ftate,  that  I was  obliged  to  come  to 
this  ifland  for  change  of  air  : I expeift  to  return  to 
Grenada  in  ten  days. 

“ The  fever,  which  firfl:  made  its  appearance 
among  the  27th  in  St.  George’s,  was  very  rapid 
in  its  progrefs,  frequently  proving  fatal  in  three 
days,  and  was  generally  called  by  the  medical 
gentlemen  of  the  ifland  Boulanu  But  I doubt 
much  its  origin  being  African ; I mufl:  confefs, 
however,  that  I am  not  at  this  time  prepared  to 
combat  their  opinion,  nor  to  give  one  of  my  own 
that  could  be  well  fupported  ; but  ftrongly  fufpefr, 
that  the  caufe  depended  more  upon  the  iinajfimi- 
latcd  European  conjiitutiony  than  upon  infeftion, 
though  I do  not  deny  this  lafl;  a fliare  in  fpreading 
the  difeafe,  particularly  after  the  holpitals  were 
crowded.  The  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  are  well 
defcribed  by  Chifliolm ; but  I am  forry  to  fay  his 
treatment  did  not  anfwer  the  fanguine  expeftations 
formed  of  it ; nor  can  I find  that  his  great  fuccefs 
was  known,  even  in  Grenada,  till  after  his  pub- 
lication came  out.  I have  often  found  calomel 
ufeful ; but  it  is  only  when  vifceral  obflruflion  is 
prefent.  After  all,  I fufpedl  that  we  fliall  find  our 
account  in  attendfing  more  to  prevention^  by  gra- 
dually bringing  the  grofs  European  habit  down 
to  the  Weft-India  ftandard,  and  in  this  way 
obviate  the  violent  inflammatory  fymptoms,  w'ith 
which  I apprehend  this  fever  firfl;  attacks.  Inftead 
of  ftrenthening  the  body,  as  is  commonly  done 
by  tonics  and  flimulants,  to  refift  difeafe,  we  raufl; 
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in  Aich  habits  purfue  the  oppofite  plan,  and  depend 
upon  evacuations  and  temperance. 

“ I made  an  attempt  on  the  paflage  from  Eng- 
land, with  the  men  of  our  regiment,  to  take  off  the 
inflammatory  difpofition.  On  firft  coming  into  the 
warm  latitudes  I had  a general  order  given,  that 
they  fhould  take  the  medicines,  which  were  fmall 
dofes  of  calomel,  at  night,  and  fea-water  in  the 
morning,  repeated  twice  a week : and  although 
we  have  lately  loft  fo  many  men,  I ftill  think  it  was 
of  great  ufe.  We  were  healthy  at  Barbadoes,  we 
continued  fo  at  St.  Lucie,  and  likewife  while  they 
were  in  the  woods  in  Grenada : but  fince  they 
were  in  quarters  where  rum  was  to  be  got,  we 
have  been  as  fickly  as  any  other  regiment.  I 
have  by  me  many  ftrong  proofs  that  rum  has 
been  the  principal  caufe  of  all  our  misfortunes. 

“ The  fever  which  prevails  now  is  not  fo  violent 
in  its  fymptoms  as  that  called  Boulam  : it  is  more 
of  the  remitting  kind,  generally  putting  on  the 
quotidian  or  double  tertian  type,  but  even  in  thefe 
forms  proves  fatal  j the  remiflion  being  fo  fliort, 
the  patient  cannot  bear  a fuflicient  quantity  of  bark 
to  prevent  the  return  of  fever.  I have  of  late 
ventured  on  the  ufe  of  arfenic,  and  in  feveral  cafes 
with  fuccefs,  where  the  bark  had  failed,  from  not 
being  retained.  Where  this  fever  continues  long, 
it  generally  ends  in  obftrudions  of  the  liver  and 
other  vifcera.  Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Sir,  yours, 
very  fincerely, 

“ Edw.  Laino, 

“ To  Dr.  Trotter,  &c.’* 
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This  concife  narrative  of  Mr.  Laing  entirely  cor- 
refponds  with  our  former  animadverfions  on  this 
fubjeft.  It  is  certainly  by  attending  more  to  pre- 
ventive  means,  that  advantage  is  to  be  gained  ; 
and  it  is  our  opinion  that  this  has  not  been  the  cafe 
hitherto.  We  have  indeed  feen  fome  trifling  papers 
handed  among  the  private  foldiers  going  to  warm 
countries,  called  “ Rules  for  preferving  Health,’* 
compiled,  I have  no  doubt,  with  the  befl:  inten- 
tions, but  not  delivered  to  the  people  as  they  might 
have  been  ; and  I believe  were  feldom  regarded 
by  thofe  whom  they  moft  concerned.  The  changes 
that  are  to  be  brought  about  in  the  habit  of  body , 
for  fecuring  health  in  thefe  climates,  is  not  to  be 
done  by  temperance  only ; it  is  to  be  done  by 
abftemioufnefs,  as  to  animal  food  and  fermented 
or  fpirituous  liquors.  Yet  there  are  fome  who 
pretend  to  argue  that  thefe  are  not  the  means. 
We  hear  the  efcape  of  one  drunkard  and  one 
glutton  cried  up,  who  here  and  there  have'  conti- 
nued  free  from  difeafe ; while  thoufands  have  fallen 
that  never  thought  of  fubtra^ling  a Angle  drop 
from  their  cup,  or  reducing  their  allowance  of 
beef  or  mutton.  There  is  enough  known  of  the 
nature  of  the  Yellow  Fever  to  carry  our  rales 
of  prevention  to  much  certainty,  and  they  ought 

to  be  more  rigidly  enforced. 

From  Mr.  Laing  I hoped  for  much  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  Weft-India  climate  and  difeafes; 
but,  alas  1 I was  foon  difappointed.  This  worthy 
young  man,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  died  at  Tnnidad, 

Lortly  after  it  was  in  pofleffion  of  his  Majefty  s 
■'  forces. 
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forces,  in  a relapfe  of  the  fever.  With  a liberal 
education  in  all  the  auxiliary  branches  of  medicine, 
he  was  a zealous  inquirer,  and  poflelTed  in  an 
eminent  degree  all  the  milk  of  human  kindnefs^  fo 
cflential  to  the  medical  charafter. 

cui  Pudor,  et  Juftitise  foror 

Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas, 

Quando  ullum  invenient  parem? 

Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit : 

Tu  fruftra  pius,  heu  ! non  ita  creditum, 

Pofcis  Quintilium  Deos. 


We  formerly  recommended  a reduction  of  the 
feamen’s  diet  in  going  to  warm  countries,  as  the 
befl  preparative  for  the  climate.  But  what  are  we 
to  fay  now,  when  the  moll  pernicious  part  of  it, 
the  allowance  of  fpirits,  has  been  increafed  one 
eighth,  and  that  too  from  the  imperious  demands 
' of  thefe  inconfiderate  men  themfelves.  Infatuated 
beings ! who  never  yet  did  right  when  left  to 
thernfelves!  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
changes  of  living  in  Britain,  the  more  general  ufe 
of  animal  food  and  llrong  malt  liquors  or  fpirits, 
among  the  lower  orders  of  people,  have  eminently 
affifted  in  producing  that  grofs  and  full  habit  of 
body,  which  becomes  the  devoted  viftim  of  the 
Wefl-India  fever.  Look  at  the  pampered  life  the 
Englifli  foldier  now  leads  j for  while  he  is  quar- 
tered at  home,  he  has  little  elfe  to  do  but  eat  and 
drink  j in  Ihort,  that  predifpofitioa  to  inflamma- 
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tory  difeafes  among  them  appears  fo  ftrong,  that 
if  they  had  been  fed  for  the  purpofe,  it  could  not 
be  better  accompliflied.  We  therefore  fee  how 
difficult  it  is  to  alter  modes  of  living.  As  foon  as 
thefe  men  are  lauded  on  a Weft-India  ifland,  they 
eagerly  grafp  at  fpirits,  and  the  more  fo,  becaufe 
they  find  rum  fo  much  cheaper  ^than  they  did  at 
home,  that  there  is  no  moderation  to  the  ufe  of  it. 
This  fpirit  is  the  laft  flimulus  that  is  required  to 
flrike  fire,  when  the  conftitution  may  be  faid  to 
burft  into  flame,  till  the  vital  principle  is  literally 
burnt  out  of  its  manfion  in  the  fpace  of  a few 
hours  by  an  ardent  fever.  No  wonder  then  fo 
fine  a regiment  as  the  57th  ffiould,  in  fo  fliort  a 
time  as  three  months,  bury  feven  hundred  men, 
as  appears  from  Mr.  Laing’s  defcription ! 

From  the  befl  accounts  which  we  have  received, 
we  are  induced  to  believe,  that  the  prefervation  of 
our  fliips’  companies  very  mi^ch  depends  on  keep- 
ing them  on  board,  and  cutting  off  all  communi- 
cation with  the  fliore,  but  on  the  utmoft  neceffity. 
I obferve  that  fome  captains  have  been  very  rigid 
in  adhering  to  this  rule,  and  they  have  always 
found  advantage  in  fo  doing.  We  fufped  that 
thefe  feas  are  as  favorable  to  health  as  thofe  of 
F.urope ; and  the  fads  appear  now  very  clear. 
What  a pity  it  is,  then,  that  we  ffiould  ever  fo 
much  lofe  fight  of  our  fuperiority,  as  to  land  an 
army  in  an  enemy's  ifland.  The  great  mortality 
in  ffiips  has  always  happened  while  co-operating 
with  the  troops,  or  while  laying  in  harbour ; and 
it  is  now  well  known  when  ficknefs  appears,  that 
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the  beft  refuge  is  In  putting  to  fea.  Would  it  not 
then  be  a wife  policy,  for  the  remainder  of  this 
war,  and  in  every  future  war,  to  blockade  the 
iflands  by  fliips,  rather  than  by  befieging  armies  ? 

For  the  reafons  now  given,  it  would  alfo  be  a 
mod  beneficial  plan  to  employ  hofpital-fliips  at  fea, 
rather  than  fending  fick  on  fliore.  The  weather  in 
the  Weft-Indies  is  generally  fo  regular,  and  the 
fea  fo  fmooth,  that  no  incommodjoufhefs  could 
happen;  and  fmall  veflels  might  fupply  them  with 
ftock,  fruit,  and  vegetables  as  required. 

Among  all  the  journals  which  we  have  perufed, 
we  have  feen  no  account  of  any  attempt  to  reduce 
the  habit  of  body  in  approaching  the  warm  lati- 
tudes ; but  it  is  a pity  that  it  was  not  enforced 
by  the  higheft  authority  at  a more  early  period  of 
the  war.  Bleeding,  purging,  and  a reduction  of 
the  animal  part  of  diet,  with  a fpare  allowance  of 
wine  and  grog,  muft  be  the  chief  preparation. 
Dr.  M'Clean  * has  very  properly  recommended 
men  for  military  fervice  in  the  Weft-Indies  to  be 
felefted  frpm  the  army  at  large,  of  an  age  beyond 
that  which  thofe  fevers  fo  efpecially  attack.  We 
Ihould  like  to  fee  this  take  place  in  the  navy,  for 
the  fame  arguments  apply,  and  it  would  be  more 
cafily  pradifed  in  fliips  than  in  regiments. 


* “ Difcafcs  of  St.  Domingo,”  Cadell  and  Davies. 
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The  following  communication  comes  from  a 
gentleman  w'ho  had  been  employed  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  had 
opportunities  of  feeing  and  hearing  more  on  the 
fubjeft  of  health  than  moft  navy  fuhgeons : it  is 
evidently  the  produftion  of  a mind  accuftomed  to 
obfervation,  and  contains  fome  valuable  reflexions 
on  periods  of  ficknefs  at  St.  Domingo,  that  have 
already  been  the  matter  of  much  difeuflion. 


“ His  Majefty’s  Ship  Succefs, 
**  S I R,  Bantry-Bay,  May  9th,  1798. 

“ As  I was  in  the  Weft-Indies  at  the  time  your 
laft  Eflays  were  publilhed,  I had  not  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  them  till  my  arrival  in  England  in  May 
laft  ; then,  truly  imprelTed  with  a fenfe  of  the  gene- 
rous efforts  you  had  made  to  render  the  charaXer 
of  a naval  furgeon  more  refpeXable,  and  his  fttu- 
ation  more  comfortable,  I wifhed,  as  the  only 
grateful  return  I could  make,  to  contribute  my 
cbfervations : I began,  and  wrote  the  following ; 
but  after  a review  of  them,  I was  not  pleafed  with 
my  performance:  there  feemed  a want  of  fome- 
thing,  but  my  abilities  could  go  no  farther.  The 
paper  has  lain  by  me  till  yefterday,  when  I faw 
your  circular  letter : this  again  prompted  me  to 
fend  it,  which  I now  do,  and  beg  you  will  accept 
it  as  a teft  of  my  good  wifhes ; and  that,  were  my 
abilities  equal  to  my  vanity,  this  would  have  beeq 
better  worth  your  reading. 
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“ October  30th,  1795.  The  Succefs  relieved  his 
Majefty’s  fhip  Penelope  at  St.  Marc's  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  moored  within  a hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  ihore.  The  town  is  fituated  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  a plain,  about  fix  miles  in  circum- 
ference, furrounded  by  mountains  covered  with 
wood.  On  the  moll  dependent  part  of  this  plain, 
direfUy  oppofite  the  Ihip,  was  a large  fwamp,  re- 
maining fince  the  preceding  rainy  feafon.  This 
was  fpread  over  with  {linking  weeds  covering  deep 
mud,  in  which  were  the  putrid  carcafes  of  diSferent 
animals  that  had  been  negleded  in  the  fields,  from 
the  place  being  in  a ftate  of  blockade,  and,  I fup- 
pofe,  coming  here  to  drink,  (luck  in  the  mud  and 
died.  The  fea-breezes  were  irregular ; the  north 
wind  moft  prevalent ; in  the  night  the  air  uncom- 
monly cold  and  chilly,  with  heavy  dews ; in  the 
day,  when  there  was  no  wind,  the  heat  was  infup- 
portable  ; I could  not,  however,  precifely  afcertain 
the  degree,  from  the  want  of  a thermometer.  This 
was  the  ftate  of  the  country  and  climate  on  our 
arrival,  at  which  time  we  had  none  fick.  It  ought 
here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  fhip  was  well 
foned  to  the  clinjate ; fhe  had  indeed  fuffered  much 
from  the  yellow  fever  on  her  firft  arrival,  but  was 
now  two  years  in  the  country  fince  that  death- 
terminating difeafe  had  difappeared.  The  internal 
difcipline  of  the  fhip  was  the  moft  exact  and  re- 
gular j the  decks  were  wafhed  three  times  a- week, 
when,  after  being  well  fwabbed,  fires  were  lighted 
in  the  'twixt  decks,  and  none  fuffered  to  go  below 
wmil  every  part  was  particularly  dry  j but  this  was 
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not  done  except  in  good  weather.  Tuefday  and 
Friday  were  wafhing-days ; Sunday  and  Thurfday 
the  people  were  inufter^d  clean,  and  the  officer  to 
whofe  divifion  they  belonged  faw  that  every  thing 
was  fo  in  their  bags.  If  cleanlinefs  could  have 
preferved  the  health  of  a ffiip’s  company,  it  would 
have  done  fo  in  the  Succefs. 

We  had  not  been  at  anchor  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  before  I fancied  figns  of  unhealthinefs 
were  appearing  among  the  people,  when  I imme- 
diately pointed  out  my  fears  and  reafons  for  them 
to  Captain  Pigot,  begging  the  fhip  might  be  re- 
moved from  her  prefent  fituation ; but  this  was 
impoffible  from  the  nature  of  the  place,  as  there 
only  we  ccAild  contribute  to  the  defence.  This 
w'as  told  me  with  unfeigned  forrow  by  our  worthy 
captain,  whofe  feelings,  and  whofe  humanity,  were 
always  interefted  in  the  relief  of  the  Tick  *.  At  the 
end  of  eight  days  three  complained,  with  regular 
fymptoms  of  intermittent  j after  this,  one  or  more 
were  taken  ill  daily.  In  thofe  firfl:  taken  the 
fymptoms  were  mild,  and  yielded  readily  to  eme- 
tics and  bark ; but  every  day  the  difeafe  feemed  to 
increafe  in  virulence ; and  the  longer  the  people 
eicaped,  the  worfe  when  taken  j for  by  the  begin- 


* Onr  readers  will  be  concerned  to  learn,  that  this  accom- 
pbflied  young  officer  fell  a viclim  to  the  liorrid  mutiny  that 
afterwards  brol^e  out  on  board  the  Hermione.  The  crew 
confided  in  a great  part  of  foreigners  ; the  Ihip  was  ciurried 
to  an  enemy’s  port ; and  fome  of  the  murderers  have  fince 
fuffered  for  the  crime  in  England. 
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jiing  of  November  it  had  put  on  the  appearance 
of  the  bilious  remitting  fever  common  to  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and  defcribed  by  Dr.  Jackfon  in  the  dif- 
eales  of  Jamaica.  For  this  change  I could  account 
no  other  way,  than  that  the  more  the  watery  parts 
of  the  fwamp  were  exhaled,  the  ftronger  the  miaf- 
mata  or  effluvia  became.  About  the  i6th  of  De- 
cember I was  feized  with  the  fever,  and  was  unable 
to  do  any  duty  for  tv/o  weeks,  during  which  time 
nine  periftied  in  the  moft  miferable  manner,  with- 
out the  leaft  affiftance.  I had  no  mate,  and  there 
was  no  medical  help  to  be  got  from  the  fhore,  for 
there  they  were  in  a worfe  ftate  than  we. 

“ Before  our  arrival,  as  well  as  during  this  period, 

the  troops  on  fhore  were  daily  dying  of  the  yellow 

fever,  particularly  the  96th  regiment  j but  this  was 

before  our  ftcknefs,and  the  contagion  could  not  have 

originated  with  them,  as  we  had  no  communication. 

Might  not  the  fever  on  fhore  and  that  in  the  Suc- 

cefs  originate  from  the  fame  caufe  ? Might  not  the  j 

effects  of  the  marfh  miafmata  have  been  fomewhat 

modified  in  the  pafTage  to  the  fhip  ? for  bad  as  the 

fever  was,  it  was  not  near  fo  fatal  as  that  on  fhore. 

% 

Twenty  died  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  that  were 
afflided  in  the  Succefs ; but  on  fhore,  I can  ven- 
ture to  fay,  every  fetond  man  who.  got  the  fever 
died. 

“ The  fymptoms  have  been  fo  often  defcribed, 
that  I can  offer  none  I obferved  to  be  uncommon. 
The  fit  was,  in  general,  ufhered  in  by  chills  and 
heats;  the  exacerbations  were  irregular.  (Should 
Jfou  wiflt  a journal  of  fome  of  the  cafes,  I will  with 
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pleafure  fend  it.)  On  the  firft  complamt,  I gave 

a weak  folution  of  tartar  emeuc  .pecacuanha 

every  ten  minutes,  till  .t  procured  a full  and  free 

^ . if  it  had  not  the  effefl  of  alfo  opening 

vomiting . ^ ^ common  or 

the  bowe  , .yjhen  the  operation  of  this  was 

I ta"  the  patient’s  legs  immerfed  to  the 
r'"'’  n warm  water,  into  which  I put  a quantity 
' but  I did  this  with  no  idea  ol  revul- 

caufe  it  was  grateful  to  the  patient, 
fion,  but  b bringing  on 

feldomfailed  o P 

a general  pe  p ’ ^ favorable  remiffion ; 

ach.  and  ofmn  the  bark  as  the 

during  whic  g a variety  of  forms,  fmted 

ftomach  wou  i„dination  of  the  pa- 

s . there  were  many  whofe  llomachs  could 
.lent ; but  ther  f„m. 

not  bear  the  moll  dangerous  and 

Irritation  at  ft®  ^ combat ; to  alleviate 

perplexing  fymp  ^ various  remedies  I 

l-hich  I had  recour  e m all  th  ^ 

had  feen  uW,  effervefcence  1 never 

Saline  draug  ts  i ^ ..  ^jj^f^-cred  in 

^-"‘'T'^IttLuncertainini.sefe^^^  BUf- 

^“"''“tdmtheepigaftric  region, 
ters  app'>®ft  “ JJ  ;,tflammation  without  bhf- 
when  they  had  j j fo„nd 

tering.  I took  ®w^  aUhw^ 

if  they  had  t,Uowed  to  caufe  blif- 

never  did  it  a > trnublefome  fores,  on  which 
tering,  they  Ptoft“«ft  a refrlefs  fever 

it  was  difficult  to*  keep  dretnng 
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patient,  .^ther  I found  of  fervice,  particularly  in 
hiccup ; but  what  proved  more  ferviceable  than 
every  thing  elfe,  were  draughts  of  cold  water,  which 
W'ere  eagerly  defired  by  the  patient,  and  drank  with 
avidity,  an  indulgence  of  which  I never  faw  at- 
tended with  bad  effeds.  Cold  bathing  was  emi- 
nently ferviceable  in  putting  a flop  to  vomiting : 
this  lafl:,  however,  appeared  fo  contradictory  to 
the  ideas  of  failors,  that  I had  much  to  combat 
from  their  prejudices.  “ Putting  a man  with  a 
hot  fever,”  as  they  exprelfed,  “ into  a tub  of 
“ cold  water,”  feemed  to  them  an  unprecedented 
and  extraordinary  thing ; and  it  was  not  till  they 
faw  the  good  effeCts  of  it  that  they  could  be  per- 
fuaded.  The  only  drink  I could  procure  was  com- 
mon water  acidulated,  and  fweetened  with  fugar. 
Plenty  of  balm  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
made  alfo  a grateful  drink,  of  which  many  were 
remarkably  fond,  and  Indeed  attributed  to  it  their 
recovery.  On  obferving  the  leafl:  fymptom  of  de- 
bility, I fupported  them  with  wine,  plenty  of  the 
beft  Madeira  being  then  in  the  fhip,  to  which,  no 
doubt,  many  owed  their  lives. 

“ In  the  beginning  of  the  Intermittents  (which 
were  of  all  types)  I alfo  gave  an  emetic,  and  re- 
peated the  fame  as  I judged  from  fymptoms.  There 
were  an  accumulation  and  abforption  of  bile  from 
the  ftomach,  which  were  often  particularly  pointed 
out  by  the  yellow  appearance  of  the  fkin  and  eyes, 
that  I have  feen  difappear  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner after  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  which  con- 
vinces me  that  an  emetic  is  often  ufeful  in  more 
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ways  than  merely  evacuating  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach,  as  has  been  contended  for  by  fome* 
Opium,  given  an  hour  previous  to  the  acqeflion  of 
the  cold  paroxyfm,  always  mitigated,  but  I cannot 
fay  it  ever  prevented  or  cured  one  cafe  of  the 
difeafe ; but  I never  trufted  to  it  alone,  my  chief 
dependence  being  on  the  bark.  On  the  — of 
January,  the  apprehcnfion  of  an  attack  being  done 
away,  we  went  to  fea,  and  continued  cruifing  off 
the  harbour  four  weeks,  during  which  the  difeafe 
gradually  difappeared^  and  all  got  well  but  five, 
who  had  dropfical  fwellings,  and  were  fent  to  the 
hofpital  at  Cape  Nichola  Mole. 

“ February.  We  anchored  in  our  old  place; 
but  I found  the  fwamp  w'as  nearly  dried  up,  the 
weather  was  alfo  more  mild  and  equal,  the  fea- 
breezes  were  more  regular,  and  the  night  dews 
not  fo  heavy  ; from  which  I was  in  hopes  we  Ihould 
now  be  healthy,  but  1 was  deceived ; for  in  three 
days  dyfentery  made  its  appearance,  and  very  foon 
became  epidemic,  though  never  fo  much  fo  as  the 
former  : for  this  I could  not  account  unlefs  as 
the  effeft  of  the  former  difeafe.  The  firfl:  fymp- 
toms  were  headach,  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  with 
twitches  in  the  bowels  ; thefe  fymptoms  were  the 
moft  general ; but  in  others  it  attacked  at  once 
with  bloody  ftools,  violent  griping,  and  tenefmus. 
With  the  firft  I began  by  an  emetic,  if  this  had  the 
cft'e£t  of  opening  the  bowels,  as  well  as  emptying 
the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  it  feldoin  failed  of 
giving  relief ; indeed,  frequently  it  produced  a cure. 
For  the  latter  I gave  an  ounce  or  ten  drams  of  the 
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i fal  glauber ; if  they  operated  freely,  I gave  an 
: anodyne  at  night ; if  the  cathartics  did  not  relieve 
■ the  griping  and  tenefmus,  I continued  them  three 
- or  four  days,  but  never  the  falts  after  the  fecond 
day,  as  I was  afraid  their  too  ftrong  cathartic 
powers  might  deprive  the  inteftines  of  their  mucus, 
and  thereby  leave  them  more  liable  to  inflammation  ; 
I preferred  the  more  mild,  fuch  as  the  p.  rhei- 
ol.  ricin.  &c.  with  the  anodyne  at  night ; but  this 
pradlice  had  not  always  fticcefs,  the  griping, 
bloody  ftools,  and  tenefmus  continued ; for  the 
relief  of  which  I tried  various  remedies.  Pills  of 
ipecacuanha  with  opium  I thought  hurtful,  by  difor- 
dering  the  ftomach  ; fpec.  fcord.  opio.  pulvis, 
and  tinflura  terra  japonica,  ext.  lig.  camph.  con- 
fecl.  oniak.  I gave  refpeflively  a fair  trial,  but  only 
found  them  ufeful  according  to  the  quantity  of 
opium  they  contained  : I can  fay  fo  much  of  the 
above  medicines  from  felf-experience  ; for]  to  what 
remedies  will  not  the  wretch  fly,  who  is  tortured 
by  this  cruel  diftemper  ? The  warm  bath  and 
warm  fomentations  always  gave  a temporary 
relief ; but  I thought  they  tended  to  weaken  the 
patient  when  too  often  repeated : a pill  compofed 
of  three  grains  of  calomel,  with  four  of  afafeetida, 
given  every  four  hours  till  they  had  freely  opened 
the  boweli,  did  great  fervice  by  expelling  the  flatus 
and  relieving  the  tenefmus  ; they  not  only  had  this 
good  elfea:,  but  frequently  brought  away  a number 
of  round  hard  lumps,  the  expulfion  of  which  gave 
inftant  relief,  and  I thought  it  a great  ftep  towards 
the  cure.  Glyfters  compofed  of  thick  rice  water, 

into 
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into  which  I diflblved  two  drams  of  afafoetida,  and 
a dram  of  opium  thrown  up  frequently,  relieved 
the  tenefmus,  and  often  completed  the  cure. 
During  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  I gave  wane,  and 
as  nourilliing  a diet  as  I could  procure,  except  in 
two  or  three  cafes,  where  the  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation were  fo  high,  as  to  render  it  obvioufly 
imprudent.  I remarked,  that  in  thofe  who,  when 
ill  of  the  intermittents,  had  refufed  the  bark,  the 
difeafe  feemed  to  be  particularly  obflinate.  It  w'as 
but  few  I could  venture  to  bleed,  although  the 
indications  of  fluflied  countenance,  full  throbbing 
pulfe,  were  prevalent ; the  reafon  was,  that  mod 
aiflkled  had  been  previoufly  w^eakened  by  fever. 

“ You  will  readily  imagine  that  thefe  complaints, 
with  a want  of  vegetables  and  frefh  meat,  produced 
a tendency  to  fcurvy ; this  was  the  cafe  : no  pen 
can  defcribe  the  melancholy  date  of  his  Majedy’s 
fhip  Succefs  during  the  nine  months  die  lay  guard- 
fhip  at  St.  Marc’s.  This  difeafe,  how'ever,  arrived 
at  no  great  length  ; the  fymptoms  went  no  farther 
than  fpongy  gums ; fomc  had  contrafted  hams, 
and  effufions  of  blood  under  the  fkin,  others  the 
dyfenteric  complaints  continued  with,  the  obdi- 
nacy  of  w hich  I attributed  to  this  difeafe.  About 
a fortnight  after  1 fird  obferved  the  fymptoms  of 
fcurvy,  as  if  by  the  interpofition  of  Providence,  a 
Spanidi  veffel  arrived  from  Cuba  with  dock,  and 
feveral  barrels  of  limes,  two  of  which  I purchafed : 
to  them  the  fcorbutic  fymptoms  eafily  gave  way  ; 
all  recovered  but  one,  who  died  fuddenly  on  getting 
out  of  his  hammock,  June  the  — , we  were 
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relieved  by  his  Majefty’s  ihip  Quebec,  and  went 
to  Jamaica,  where  freih  meat  and  vegetables  reftored 
the  fhip’s  company. 

“ I feel  that  I have  not  abilities  to  make  this 
fubjefl  fulEciently  interefting,  and  am  afraid  I 
have  already  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time  j 
I but  you  will  excufe  me,  and  believe  my  intentions 
. are  with  a view  to  relieve  the  afflided.  Under 
1 this  idea  I beg  leave  to  detain  you  a few  'moments 
1 longer,  to  offer  fome  remarks  on  the  Yellow  Fever, 
'when  it  prevailed  in  Commodore  Ford’s  fquadron 
;at  Port-au-Prince. 

“ Previous  to  the  fquadron  appearing  before 
I that  place  in  May  1794, 1 knew  of  no  fhip  afflifted 
iwith  any  contagious  difeafe ; fome  of  them  indeed 
; had  loft  men,  but,  as  far  as  I eould  learn,  that  was 
I by  the  common  remittents  of  the  country.  On 
tthe  capture  of  this  port,  June  the  4th,  1794,  about 
fforty  fail  of  merchantmen  were  found  in  the 
^harbour,  moft  of  them  large  veffels,  the  cargoes 
of  which  were  coffee,  cotton,  fugar,  and  indigo, 

• that  had  been  ftowed'  in  them  from  one  year'  to 
t three,  in  which  time  many  of  them  never  had  their 
Iholds  opened,  from  the  difturbances  that  prevailed 
:among  themfelves.  On  board  of  them,  men 
v«rere  fent  from  the  whole  fquadron,  to  fit  them 
ffqr  the  paffage  to  Jamaica,  which,  from  the  ftate 
“they  were  in,  was  not  to  be  foon  done.  The 
weather  was  exceffively  warm,  and  fome  days  elapfed 
without  a breath  of  wind.  The  very  firft  day  the 
•/people  proceeded  to  work,  many  were  taken  ill, 
and  fent  on  board  their  refpeftive  fhips  with  fever  ; 
feveral  with  ftrong  convulfions  that  were  fucceeded 
Vox..  II,  H by 
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by  fever,  and  one  or  twK)  died.  I was  fent  to 
feveral  to  remove  the  fick,  where  I found  the  ftench 
from  the  damaged  coffee  and  fugar  almofl;  unfup- 
portable  : it  wanted  no  great  degree  of  penetration 
to  prognofticate  the  confequences  in  two,  where 
there  was  a quantity  of  fugar,  &c.  melted  in 
the  hold  *.  I faw  the  mixture  in  an  adual  ftate  of 
effervefcence,  and  bubbling  up  from  every  part. 
From  thefe  fliips  I can  vouch  the  difeafe  was  firft 
introduced  to  the  Penelope.  I mofl:  truly  think 
that  the  primary  caufe  of  this  horrid  difeafe  ori- 
ginated from  thefe  fhips  : one  thing  is  mofl  certain, 
that  if  it  did  not  originate  there,  it  was  much  in- 
creafed  in  virulence  by  our  connexion  with  them. 
After  they  were  fitted  out,  on  their  paflage  to  Ja- 
maica they  loft  more  than  three  to  one  in  com- 
parifon  wdth  the  men  of  war,  although  this  paflage 
was  not  more  than  feven  days.  In  the  Horizon,  ■ 
on  board  which  was  Lieutenant  Gueren,  and 
Mr.  Stupart  of  the  Europa,  the  crew  had  been 
replaced  three  times,  and  from  illnefs  got  in  her,  , 
died  thirty  men : feven  out  of  ten  died  on  the  j 
palfage  to  Jamaica ; another  of  them  was  picked  1 
up  at  fea  by  a Guineaman,  with  every  foul  dead  ,j 
on  board  ; even  a number  of  negroes,  who  after-  j 
wards  cleared  them,  died  from  fevers  caught  on 
board  tliem.  I'here  was  a remark  I made  with- 
out being  in  any  way  able  to  account  for  the  caufe. 


* Wc  ftill  think,  as  mentioned  in  our  former  volume, 
that  the  mortality  licre  was  occafioned  by  fixed  air  {carbonic 
acid  gas),  and  that  the  difeafe  was/^f«/;ra,  either  inftant 
or  lingei  ing,  and  nut  tever. 
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that  a pcrfon  fhould  in  one  fhip,  equally  bad  with 
the  others,  there  refill  the  difeafe,  yet  on  coming 
to  a Itrange  (hip,  he  was  almofl  immediately  feized 
by  the  contagion.  I faw  this  particularly  exem- 
plified by  vifitors,  and  by  the  frequent  change  of 
officers  and  men  that  happened  in  the  flag-fhip. 
On  board  every  (hip  even  at  the  time  the  yellow 
fever  was  mo(l  fatal,  there  was  a number  of  inter- 
mittents  appeared,  from  which  I am  of  opinion  that 
intermittent  fever  may  be  caught,  but  not  commu- 
nicated by  contagion.  I mean  that  contagion  may 
be  received  from  a perfon  labouring  under  typhus 
or  yellow  fever,  yet  the  difeafe  produced  by  that 
infedtion  may  be  intermittent,  which  intermittent 
cannot  fpread  the  contagion  received  j or  why 
(hould  both  difeafes  be  in  the  fame  (liip,  when  the 
original  caufe  producing  them  was  the  fame? 

“ I had  intended  to  have  given  you  a (ketch  of 
the  various  methods  of  cure  adopted  by  the  differ- 
ent furgeons,  but  am  afraid  I have  intruded  too 
far  already ; if  you,  however,  think  I can  give 
any  information,  I (hall  be  happy  to  continue  the 
fubjedl.  I am,  with  the  greateft  refpedl:,  Sir, 

Your  inofi;  obedient  fervant, 

John  Crawford.** 


P.  S.  Jan.  1 2th,  1799. 

In  our  former  volume,  under  the  article  Yellow 
Fever,  we  had  occafion  to  mention  the  Daedalus 
frigate.  Captain  Countefs,  as  a flriking  example 
of  the  good  effedls  to  be  obtained  from  a colder 
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latitude,  in  completely  fubduing  the  difeafe.  We 
have  juft  been  favoured  with  fome  valuable  re- 
marks by  Mr.  T.  Do^vney,  fiirgeon  of  the  Etha- 
lion,  who  afted  in  the  Dsedalus  on  her  paffage  to 
Halifax  and  England,  after  the  death  of  her  fur- 
geon. 

Mr.  Downey  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
fhip  he  had  been  employed  in,  on  the  Jamaica 
ftation ; but  it  appears  that  the  fever  had  prevailed 
among  the  crew,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  a fuf- 
ferer.  Having  relap  fed,  and  being  extremely  re- 
duced, a voyage  to  a colder  country  w^as  deemed 
the  only  chance  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
His  account  of  the  fymptoms  in  the  different 
ftages  does  not  materially  vary  from  that  of  others ; 
it  confirms  the  univerfal  opinion,  that  this  fever, 
in  its  attack,  is  attended  with  every  fign  of  the 
moft  violent  excitement,  and  fuch  as  has  never 
occurred  in  any  inflammatory  affeftion  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  Blood  drawn  from  the  veins  gave 
the  appearance  of  a high  degree  of  oxygenation. 
He  fays,  “ Blood  taken’from  the  veins  immediately 
•*  on  the  patient  being  feized  was  ufually  of  a 
“ florid  red,  moderately  firm  in  its  texture,  and 
“ very  feldom  fizy  j but  when  bled  at  a later 
“ period,  the  blood  appeared  fizy.  Some  that 
“ was  taken  on  the  third  day,  which  was  the  third 
“ time  that  venxfeftion  had  been  performed,  was 
“ covered  with  a very  thick  yellow-tinged  birff, 
“ the  craflanientum  being  cupped,  as  it  has  been 
“ called,  and  withal  exceedingly  firm  and  foHd : 
“ the  fize  in  the  two  former  bleedings  was  not 
“ obferved.’* 


The 
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The  atmofphere  of  all  warm  climates  probably 
poflefles  a larger  proportion  of  oxygene  than  that 
of  our  more  northernly  latitudes  ; and  there  may 
be  fome  peculiarity  of  conftitution  in  unfeafoned 
Europeans,  that  difpofes  their  blood  to  receive  a 
greater  quantity  of  this  ftimulus,  and  which  may 
favour  the  difeafe  in  queftion.  The  feafoned  Eu- 
ropean, the  native  white  inhabitaht,  and  all  the 
people  of  colour,  to  the  deepefl;  black,  who  have 
refided  in  the  iflands,  are  obferved  to  be  fecure 
againft  the  yellow  fever ; or  if  they  become  af- 
fected, it  is  from  caufes  which  are  common  to 
them  with  the  new-comers  from  the  northernly  re- 
gions. The  fallow  looks  and  complexion  of  thefe 
people  certainly  Ihow  that  their  blood  is  not  fo 
florid,  and  confequently  lefs  oxygenated,  than 
thofe  who  are  fubjeCt  to  this  endemic : and  this 
fact  clearly  points  out  and  confirms  what  has  been 
inoft  fuccefsful  in  the  prevention.  This  alfo 
ftrongly  elucidates  the  theory  of  Dr.  Mitchill, 
whofe  prophylaftic  means  entirely  correfpond  with 
the  moft  approved  experience  on  the  fubjeCt.  His 
doCtrine  does  not  fuperfede  what  has  been  thought 
the  befl  praCtice,  and  while  it  rather  confirms  it, 
has  added  other  afliflants  that  were  before  em- 
ployed wuth  doubt  and  hefitation,  becaufe  there 
was  no  principle  eftablifhed  to  direft  their  appli- 
cation. 

Particular  fpots  of  foil,  and  efpecially  fwajnpy 
diftriCts  of  country,  give  out  thofe  pefliferous  ex- 
halations which  fo  Angularly  afleft  the  human 
body  j and  as  we  recede  from  the  places  where 
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they  are  evolved,  we  in  proportion  avoid  the 
poifon.  In  other  words,  they  are  too  much  di^ 
luted  to  be  hurtful ; or  they  excite  difeafes.  neither 
fo  acute  or  fatal.  Mr.  Crawford  remarks,  that 
though  the  mortality  was  great  in  the  Succefs  fri- 
gate, while  fhe  lay  at  anchor,  yet,  it  was  by  no 
means  fo  great  as  among  the  troops  on  (hore,  who 
died  in  a larger  proportion  of  thofe  that  were 
feized.  It  is,  perhaps,  of  little  confetjuence  in 
pradlice,  whether  we  attribute  this  difference  of  the 
condition  of  marfh  miafma  to  its  lefs  concentrated 
ftate,  by  diffulion  in  the  atmofphere  ; or  to  its 
mifcibility  with  the  water  as  it  pafled  from  the 
Ihore  to  the  fliip,  which  thus  rendered  it  lefs  i 
noxious  by  abftradling  a part.  But  to  return  to  | 
Mr.  Downey’s  method  of  treatment ; 

The  two  firft  cafes  which  occurred  he  thus  i 
treated  : “ I gave  one  perfon  calomel,  and  from  j 
“ another  I took  about  fixteen  ounces  of  blood. 

“ In  the  firfl  cafe  I did  not  find  that  relief  I had 
“ been  taught  to  expefl ; the  calomel  neither 
“ running  off  by  the  bowels,  nor  affefting  the 
“ falivary  glands.  I had  not  then  ventured  to 
“ give  fo  large  a dofe  as  Dr.  Chifitolm  recom- 
“ mends,  nor  to  repeat  it  fo  often.  But  as  the  ; 
“ patient  paffed  over  three  days  without  any,  very  j 
dangerous  fymptoms  fupervemng,  I perfifted  in 
“ its  ufe  till  150  grains  were  taken.  No  other  , 
“ effeft  followed,  than  the  pulfe  becoming  more 
“ foft  and  flow,  which  before  had  been  quick  and 
“ contraded  : the  fkin  alfo,  which,  previous  to 
“ its  ufe,  had  been  hot  and  dry,  became  more 

“ foft  J 
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“ foft ; but  the  patient  lay  in  a ftate  little  better 
^ than  comatofe  three  days  longer.  He  was' 
^ removed  on  fhore,  where  he  recovered,  a plen- 
“ tiful  falivation  taking  place  as  the  fymptoms  of 
fever  declined. 

“ The  other  patient,  from  whom  blood  was 
“ taken,  foon  felt  an  abatement  of  the  pain  in  his 
head : and  in  an  hour  after  he  was  bled  he 
“ took  pulv.  jalap.  3ij.  calomel  gr.  x . M.  This 
“ procured  nine  or  ten  evacuations,  and  the  next 
“ morning  he  feemed  free  of  complaint.  I did 
“ not,  however,  fo  far  truft  to  appearances  as  to 
“ negleft  giving  him  purges  on  the  two  following 
“ days.  The  event  of  this  cafe  gave  me  great 
fatisfaftion  ; and  as  I was  yet  to  experience  the 
“ effeft  of  the  calomel,  I put  every  one,  of  whom 
“ I had  the  entire  care,  under  the  plan  of  eva- 
“ cuation  by  bleeding  and  purging,  till  an  attack 
“ of  the  fever  compelled  me  to  beg  the  fame  affift- 
“ ance  at  the  hands  of  others. 

“ Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  cafes  which 
“ occurred,  previous  to  my  illnefs,  the  ter- 
“ mination  of  one  only  was  fatal,  where  the 
treatment  above-mentioned  was  fairly  carried 
“ into  execution.  I fay  fairly,  for  in  one  inflanpe 
“ only  befides,  that  had  the  fame  event,  the 
“ patient  was  not  bled  till  the  fourth  day  of  the 
“ difeafe  ; the  evacuation  evidently  haftened  his 
“ diflblution.  After  my  recovery,  and  before 
“ 1 was  capable  of  returning  to  regular  attend- 
“ ance  on  the  fick,  I faw  fuch  flriking  inftances 
‘‘  of  the  inelHcacy,  and  alfo  of  the  baneful  effeft 
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“ of  partial  evacuations,  or  the  want  of  perfever- 
ance  in  their  ufe,  and  fteadinefs  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  them,  that  I was  induced  to  paufc 
“ in  my  favourable  opinion  of  this  mode  of 
“ treatment,  and  to  endeavour  carefully  to  ob» 
“ ferve,  whether  the  difeafe  itfelf  was  not  about 
“ to  undergo  an  alteration  in  its  nature. 

“ I failed  from  Jamaica  with  the  convoy  for 
England  ; and  in~the  courfe  of  the  paflage  to 
“ the  Gulf  of  Florida,  which  was  extremely  flow 
“ and  tedious,  the  fquadron  w’as  very  fickly ; in 
particular  the  Dsedalus,  on  board  of  which  fhip, 
though  then  exceedingly  weak,  I went  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  illnefs  of  the  furgeon,  who  died 
**  the  next  day.  On  inquiry  I found  that  calomel 
“ had  been  ufed  as  the  principal  remedy  ; but  the 
‘‘  flock  with  which  they  left  Jamaica  having  been 
“ exhaufled,  they  had  for  fcveral  days  depended 
on  fcanty  and  precarious  fupplies  from  the 
“ different  fhips  of  war  *.  I once  more  ventured 


* I am  afraid  this  has  been  too  much  the  cafe  witli  many 
Other  fhips  during  the  war.  No  private  individual  can  be 
fuppofed  to  carry  abroad  a cheft  of  medicine  equal  to  fuch. 
erpenditure  as  has  occurred  during  the  rage  of  yellow  fever 
in  a fhip.  The  partial  fupply  which  is  now  granted  has  not 
half  remedied  the  evil : there  muft  be  a radical  change  in 
this  whole  bufinefs,  and  every  article  of  medicine  ought  to 
come  from  a public  flock  ; not  by  ftated  allowance,  but  as 
Ccknefs  and  difeafe  fhail  render  demand  necelfary.  I have 
no  patience  in  contemplating  fuch  a cold-hearted  praiflice  of 
pbyfic  as  this,  tliat  paufes  with  extended  alms,  and  hefitates 

to  do  a kind  action* 
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on  the  evacuating  plan,  till  from  the  want  of 
“ purgative  medicines  I was  obliged  to  have 
“ recourfe  to  calomel.  It  was  part  of  my  daily 
“ employment  to  procure  this  medicine,  even 
“ from  the  merchant-fliips  under  convoy ; from 
“ which  we  received  it  in  the  fmall  portions 
“ of  si,  Sii,  and  ^iij,  at  a time,  and  of  courfe  I 
was  hindered  from  giving  it  in  fuch  dofes  as 
“ were  raoft  likely  to  infure  fuccefs.  Yet  the 
“ event  was  beyond  my  expeftation  ; four  people 
“ only  dying  on  board  the  Daedalus  out  of  forty- 
“ five,  exclufive  of  fix  relapfes,  making  the  ag- 
“ gregate  fifty-one.  Of  thefe  twenty-eight  were 
“ treated  with  V.  S.  and  purging,  and  one  died  ; 
of  twelve  treated  with  calomel  from  the  begin- 
ning,  two  died. 

“ Having,  in  fome  of  the  firfl;  cafes  where  I gave 
this  medicine,  obferved  that  a large  quantity 
“ might  be  taken  without  procuring  ftools,  I 
gave  to  the  patients  in  the  Daedalus  a dofe  of  • 
“ falts  in  the  firfl;  place,  and  after  three  or  four 
“ ftools  entered  on  the  ufe  of  calomel:  in  this 
“ manner  the  medicine  feeraed  to  a£l  with  greater 
“ certainty. 

“ The  ufual  confequences  of  bleeding  were  an 
“ an  abatement  in  the  pain  of  the  head,  ftomach, 
and  loins.  Though  the  pulfe  had  no  great 
“ degree  of  hardnefs  or  fullnefs,  and  though  the 
“ patient  was  often  liable  to  faint  on  the  lofs 
“ of  four  or  five  ounces  of  blood,  yet  thefe  circum- 
‘‘  fiances  did  not  in  any  cafe  deter  me  from  carry- 
ing  on  the  evacuation,  to  twelve,  fixteen,  or 
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“ even  twenty  ounces,  if  the  pain  in  the  head 
“ was  very  violent.  The  evacuating  medicine 
“ having  operated  brifldy,  fcarce  any  pain  re- 
“ mained  j but  in  general,  on  the  next  morning, 
“ fome  giddinefs  was  complained  of,  which  was 
“ relieved  by  another  dofe  of  calomel  and  jalap, 
“ or  falts ; the  fame  medicine  w^as  repeated  on  the 
“ third  day,  or  on  the  fourth,  if  the  patient  was 
“ tolerably  free  from  complaint  on  the  third.  In 
“ many  the  difeafe  required  bleeding  two  or  three 
“ days  fucceflively,  or  evqn  twice  in  the  twenty- 
“ four  hours,  as  the  pain  of  the  head  or  region  of 
“ the  ftomach  was  more  or  lefs  difpofed  to  give 
“ way  ; and  the  evacuations  by  (lool  were  always 
“ kept  up  in  proportion  to  the  bleedings. 

“ In  relapfes  which  occurred,  at  the  end  of 
“ feven  to  ten  days,  or  later,  the  fame  mode  of 
“ treatment  was  ufed  ; and  though  it  was  not  often 
neceflary  to  carry  it  to  the  fame  extent  as  at 
^ firfl,  yet  the  good  elfefts  were  equally  vifible. 

“ Notwithllanding  what  has  been  faid  here,  I 
“ am  free  to  confefs,  that  I do  not  confider  the 
inftances  I have  feen,  that  the  difeafe  appeared 
“ in  its  moil  violent  form.  We  had  none  feized 
“ with  thofe  dreadful  paroxyfms  which  Dr.  Chif- 
“ holm  deferibes  in  his  account  of  the  fever  which 
‘‘  prevailed  at  Grenada.  I fhould  fuppofe  it  held 
“ a middle  rank  between  the  violent  forms  of  at- 
‘f  tack,  in  which  it  fometimes  invades  the  human 
“ frame,  and  that  flow  infidious  approach,  wherein 
“ the  commotions  which  it  occafions  in  the  fyftem 
are  fo  fmall  as  at  the  beginning  eafily  to  pafs 
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“ unobferved.  Several  inftances  of  this  kind  came 
“ under  my  infpection,  and  are  perhaps  the  mofl; 
“ dangerous  form  of  the  difeafe,  as,  before  we  are 
aware  of  its  exiftence,  the  time  for  afting  with 
“ effeft  is  elapfed. 

“ A reliance  on  the  bark  in  this  difeafe,  when 
“ given  either  at  the  onfet  or  during  a remiflion, 
“ has,  I conceive,  been  produdlive  of  much  mif- 
“ chief.  Valuable  as  this  medicine  certainly  is, 
“ can  it  be  indicated,  where  both  the  fymptoms 
“ and  dilfedlions  mark  a Hate  of  the  vifcera  in 
“ which  inflammation  prevails  early,  but  particu- 
“ larly  in  the  ftomach  ; and  which,  even  in  the 
“ fevers  of  our  own  climate,  would  render  its 
“ exhibition  ufelefs  ? That  there  was  a fair  remif 
“ fion  procured  fo  early  as  the  evening  of  the  firfl; 
“ day,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  difputed : the 
next  day,  on  a return  of  the  leading  fymp- 
toms,  the  fame  remedies  were  ufed,  and  another 
“ remiflTion  followed  as  perfedl  as  the  former.  No 
“ advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  throw  in  the 
“ bark  j but  by  continuing  the  fame  plan  of 
treatment,  viz.  a repetition  of  V.  S.  the  fecond 
“ day,  with  purging  the  firfl;  three  or  four  days, 
or  later,  if  the  fymptoms  were  not  entirely  gone 
“ olf,  the  remiifions  became  at  length  fo  complete 
“ as  to  end  in  a perfedt  recovery  : and  the  facility 
“ with  which  the  fever  was  fubdued,  under  this 
“ Ample  mode  of  pradtice,  would  have  almoU 
“ induced  one  to  doubt  of  it  being  the  fame  dif- 
eafe  which  a few  days  before  was  carrying  off 
the  fliip’s  crew  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  every 
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“ three;  twenty-feven  men  having  died  out  of 
“ feventy-one,  who  were  taken  ill  previous  to  my 
**  joining  the  Daedalus,  and  this  too  in  the  ftiort 
“ fpace  of  three  weeks. 

“ If  the  opinion  that  the  original  character  of 
this  difeafe  is  inflammatory,  be  well  founded, 
the  greater  violence  of  the  attack  will  only  indi- 
“ cate  a more  diligent  ufe  of  the  evacuations  here 
“ recommended  ; as  the  early  or  later  approach  of 
“ the  putrefcent  Itage  is  certainly  in  proportion. 
“ But  even  in  the  mildeft  forms  of  the  difeafe,  the 
“ bold  and  decifive  application  of  thefe  remedies, 
“ and  the  continuance  of  them,  more  particularly 
“ the  purging,  even  for  three  or  four  days  after  the 
“ fymptoms  fhall  have  ceafed,  is  abl'olutely  necef- 
“ fary.  The  difeafe  during  the  firft  two  or  three 
days  by  evacuations  will  appear  to  give  way,  and 
to  be  fubdued ; but  the  complaints  have  a conftant 
tendency  to  return ; and  it  is  only  for  them  to 
“ be  neglefted  a day  or  two,  when  they  will  to  a 
“ certainty  prove  fatal.  Nothing,  therefore,  lefs 
than  a full  convidion  of  the  patient  being  fairly 
“ out  of  danger,  and  free  from  fever,  could  induce 
“ us  to  lay  afide  the  proper  remedies. 

“ It  often  happens  that  the  men  negled  to  ap- 
“ ply  to  the  furgeon,  till  the  difeafe  has  been  fome 
“ time  prefent,  efpecially  when  the  fymptoms  are 
“ heavinefs  of  the  head,  and  the  ftomach  but  little' 
^ affected.  They  find  themfelves  not  fo  ill  as  to 
think  it  necefl'ary  to  quit  their  duty,  but  in  the 
“ courfc  of  p erforming  it,  are  often  obLged  to  lie 
“ down,  more  particularly  in  the  night  watches : 
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“ and  the  firft  notice  I have  had  of  many  men 
“ being  under  the  influence  of  the  difeafe,  was, 
“ that  while  walking  the  deck  in  their  watch, 
“ they  ftopped,  and  frequently  laid  their  heads  on 
“ a gun  for  feme  minutes.  In  thefe  cafes  a very 
“ material  queftion  occurs,  as  we  are  required  to 
“ attempt  drawing  a line,  when  bleeding  and 
“ purging  may  be  ufed  with  effecl,  or  when  a 
“ preference  may  be  given  to  mercury.  If  I had 
“ my  choice  of  the  two  modes  of  practice,  and 
“ the  patient  fhould  make  his  firft  application 
“ within  the  firft  two  days,  I fliould  not  hefitate 
**  to  prefer  evacuation's.  On  the  third  day  much 
“ muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  praditioner  ; 
“ but  after  this  period,  perhaps  in  the  afternoon 
“ of  the  third  day,  I would  rather  truft  to  ca- 
“ lomel.  As  alfo  in  cafe  the  evacuating  remedies 
“ ufed  from  the  firft  fhould  fail  of  fuccefs,  the 
“ relief  afforded  by  thefe  is  generally  fo  very  vi- 
“ fible,  that  a little  practice  will  enable  us  to  judge 
“ when  their  continuance  is  likely  to  be  availing 
“ or  not.  Therefore,  if  after  a fair  trial  given  to 
“ evacuations,  within  the  firft  two  days,  the  fymp- 
“ toms  fhall  not  have  greatly  fubfided,  but  parti- 
“ cularly  if  the  affedion  of  the  ftomach  fhould  be 
“ prefent  with  great  tendency  to  coma,  I fhould 
confider  this  medicine  a Jheet-anchor,  if  any 
article  in  the  Materia  Medica  can  be  worthy 
“ fuch  an  appellation : and  I have  feen  fuch  in- 
“ fiances  of  recovery  from  ftates  fo  apparently 
“ defperate,  by  its  ufe,  that  I fhould  always  con- 
“ fider  it  worth  fubmitting  to  a trial.  We  cannot 
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ftamp  a due  value  on  our  remedies  by  the  num- 
“ ber  of  recoveries  alone ; the  efcape  of  a fmgle 
“ perfon  from  fome  of  thofe  dreadful  fituations, 
“ which  occur  in  the  courfe  of  Weft-India  pradtice, 
“ tends  to  fhow  the  value  of  the  treatment  more 
“ than  that  of  ten  patients,  who  apply  imme- 
“ diately  on  being  taken  ill. 

“ In  thofe  defperate  cafes,  however,  every  mo- 
“ ment  is  to  be  made  the  bell  of ; and  confider- 
“ ing  that  nothing  can  be  loft,  the  medical  at- 
“ tendant,  guided  by  rational  views  in  the  choice 
“ of  his  medicine,  is  juftified  in  putting  it  to  the 
“ utmoft  extent  in  point  of  quantity  *. 

“ With  refpedl  to  the  operation  of  the  reme- 
“ dies  here  recommended,  I do  not  know  how  far 
“ their  effedts  will  be  allowed  to  adl  on  the  ab- 
“ forbent  fyftem.  The  influence  of  mercury  on 
“ this  feries  of  veflTels,  we  can  readily  perceive ; 
“ we  know  alfo  they  will  not  be  lightly  affedled 
“ by  the  ufe  of  evacuations,  producing  the  eflfeft, 
“ perhaps,  that  Sydenham  meant  to  exprefs  when 
“ he  fpoke  of  cooling  the  body.  And  it  is  poflible, 
“ that  in  this  manner  the  fever  at  Gambron,  men- 


* “ A gentleman  of  long  praftice  in  Dominique  affiired 
“ me,  that  at  a late  period  of  the  difeafe,  the  patient  then 
“ labouring  under  the  fymptoms  of  black  vomiting,  and 
“ every  other  appearance  portending  fpeedy  dilTolution,  had 
“ given  calomel  in  the  dofc  of  one  dram ; and  the  patient 
“ recovered  after  an  enormous  difeharge  of  almofl:  black 
‘‘  fxccs.  The  fame  gentleman  informed  me  that  the  black 
« vomiting  in  another  cafe  was  ftayed,  after  fuffering  the 
“ patient  to  drink  as  much  new  milk  as  he  pleafed.” 

“ tioned 
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“ tioned  by  Sir  John  Chardin,  was  cured ; in 
which  the  practice  was  to  pour  cold  water  on 
“ the  furface  of  the  body,  while  purging  was  kept 
“ up  at  the  fame  time. 

“ Does  the  dafliing  of  cold  water  on  patients, 
in  this  fever,  in  cafes  where  it  is  fuccefsful,  ex- 
“ cite  the  animal  powers  to  adions,  tending  to 
“ reftore  a proper  balance  in  the  lymphatic  fyf- 
“ tern,  and  thereby  obviating  the  fatal  tendency 
“ of  the  difeafe  ? 

“ It  is  with  much  pleafure  I mention  the  falu- 
tary  eft'ecl  of  a colder  temperature.  It  was  firfl: 
“ inftanced  in  the  frefli  names  on  the  lift  be- 
“ coming  every  day  lefs  in  number.  And  after 
“ we  had  bore  away  for  Halifax,  in  the  laft  five 
“ or  fix  cafes  w'ho  were  taken  ill,  the  fymptoms 
“ were  fo  mild,  that  they  required  purgative  me-. 
“ dicines  only.  I have  not,  therefore,  included 
“ them  in  the  number  of  fick  above-mentioned, 
“ in  the  Daedalus ; the  greateft  part  of  whom 
“ were  feized  in  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  or  in  the 
“ courfe  from  Jamaica  to  that  place.” 

It  is  now  to  be  obferved,  from  this  narrative, 
that  Mr.  Downey’s  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever 
is  the  beft  epitome  of  Dr.  Mofeley’s  pradice  that 
we  have  yet  feen.  FIc  is  alfo  ftrongly  impreffed 
with  the  advantage  of  the  mercury  in  large  dofes, 
according  to  the  example  of  Rulh  and  Chifholm, 
and  feme  wonderful  recoveries  feem  to  have  given 
rife  to  this  partiality  for  a medicine  that,  fetting 
afide  its  purgative  effeds,  appears  to  have  been 
exhibited  on  very  vague  principles,  in  the  hands 
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of  the  two  phyficians  who  firfl;  inculcated  its  admi- 
niflration  in  this  fever.  The  difeafe  difappeared 
almoft  at  once  off  Halifax  ; and  is  not  this  a plan 
that  ought  always  to  be  imitated  when  our  (hips 
become  fickly  in  the  Weft  Indies?  Captain 
Countefs,  who  commanded  the  Daedalus  during  this 
affliftion  of  three  parts  of  her  crew,  was  fo  kind 
and  condefcending  as  to  give  up  his  whole  cabin 
to  accommodate  the  fick ; by  which  means  every 
advantage  was  gained  that  could  be  obtained  from 
a pure  cool  air,  cleanlinefs,  and  all  other  tender 
offices  fo  neceffary  in  a trying  fituation.  A deed 
of  this  kind  reflefts  fo  much  luftre  on  the  naval 
chara£Ier,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  withhold  the 
mention  of  it ; and  I think  that  officer  knows  me 
too  well  to  fufpe^l  that  I can  a^l  the  part  of  a 
flatterer  here. 
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"f  , . THE  SMALL-POX. 

I'.ilrit  - ,1/ 

WE  have  remarked,  in  our  former  volume,  the 
j vCTy  frequent  occurrence  of  Small-Pox  in 

Majefty’s  Ihips,  by  infection  imported  by  means 
there  ftated.  Frefh  inftances  having  come  under 
our  knowledge,:  we  think  it  of  fufficient  importance 
to  'refiime  the  fubjedt. ' 

The  Queen  Charlotte,  as  reported  to  me  by 
Mr.Caird,  carried  the  contagion  to  fea,  in  the  cruize 
with  Vice-Admiral  Colpoys,  in  November  and  De- 
cember 1796. . This  infection  was  diftinftly  traced  to 
a man  who  had  juft  come  from  Haflar  Hofpital,  and 
was  firft  taken  ill.  Of  this  difeafe,  at  that  time, 
eight  cafes  occurred  during  the  cruize.  The  fmall- 
pox  were  chiefly  of  the  diftinft  fort ; and  only  one 
idled,  a boy.  This  Ihip  had  the  difeafe  on  board 
feveral times  before;  and  there  were  not  now 
many  who  never  had  the  infeftion  : but  from  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  'a  third  deck,  and  the  utmoft 
attention  being  paid  to  keep  the  fick  from  the 
healthy,  it  was  confined  to  'a  few  fubjefts. 

In  Auguft  1797*  fmall-pox  appeared  on 

board  the  Mars  at  fea,  of  the  confluent  kind. 
VouII.  I This 
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This  afForded  me  an  opportunity  to  make  fome 
propofals  to  the  Lords  Commiflioners  of  Admiralty 
on  the  bufmefs,  which  was  done  in  the  following 
letter : 


“SIR,  Medufa,  Torbay,  Aug.  29,  1797.  ! 

“ I beg  you  will  be  pleafed  to  fubmit  the 
following  propofal  to  their  Lordfhips*  confider- 
ation. 

“ The  fmall-pox  having  lately  appeared  in  the 
Mars,  the  contagion  had  been  communicated  in 
the  following  manner,  as  reported  to  me  by  the 
furgeon’s  mate.  John  Jones,  a cook’s  mate,  was  | 
fent  to  Haflar  for  another  difeafe : in  one  of  the  | 
beds  where  he  lay,  he  complained  of  the  ofienfive  | 
fmell  of  the  fheets,  and  they  were  changed  next  ] 
day.  In  the  mean  time  he  recovered,  and  w-as  j 
fent  to  his  fliip ; and  after  being  a few  days  at  fea,  \ 
the  fmall-pox  appeared,  of  the  confluent  kind,  and  , 
he  died  foon  after  the  eruption.  Samuel  Herbert,  \ 
another  cook’s  mate,  who  lived  with  him,  was 
quickly  infecled  j but  on  his  cafe  being  reported  to 
me,  he  was  immediately  moved  to  the  Medufa. 
He  died  on  the  third  day  of  the  eruption,  which 
was  confluent.  On  the  fhip’s  company  being  muf* 
tercd,  there  \vere  found  fifty  feamen,  eight  marines, 
and  a boy,  that  never  had  the  difeafe.  They 
refufed  inoculation : but  there  are  fome  hopes, 
from  the  timely  feparation  of  the  laft  cafe,  that  the  ; 
contagion  is  overcome.  - 

« Tliia  : 
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“ This  is  one  of  many  inftances  which  have 
occurred  during  the  war,  of  the  variolous  conta- 
gion being  Tpread  from  the  hofpital.  The  hazard 
that  the  lives  of  individtrals,  and  the  purpofes  of 
fervice,  are  expofed  to,  in  confequence,  fufiicieritly 
warrant  our  inveftigation.  We  fee  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  Mars’  people  have  not  pafled  the 
difeafe;  and  I apprehend,  upon  an  average,  the 
fame  number  will  be  found  in  other  fhips.  The 
experience  of  former  wars  has  not  been  exaftly 
detailed  for  our  guide  or  information  ; but  I fufpeft 
that  it  had  been  attended  with  great  mortality  from 
fmall-pox.  : In  the  prefent  w'ar,  from  the  enemy 
being  beat  from  the  face  of  the  fea,  the  danger 
has  been  comparatively  fmall,  as  it  has  given  (hips 
the  opportunity  of  being  cleared.  But  found  policy 
and  a recording  practice  of  phyfic  ought  to  think 
for  pofrerity,  and  furnifh  them  with  the  means 
which  our  knowledge  and  obfervation  have  given 
us,  in  order  to  alleviate' the  hardlhips  of  a fea-life, 
and  prevent  fimilar  evils. 

During  the  fhort  period  of  my  attendance  at 
Haflari  many  cafes  of  fmall-pox  appeared  in  differ- 
ent wards,  which,  though  the  infeftion  was  traced 
with  difficulty,  it  was  decidedly  proved  to  have 
taken  place  within  the  walls.  Had  thefe  patients 
not  frckened  before  leaving  the  hofpital,  the  con- 
tagion muff  have  fpread  in  the  ffiip,  as  we  have 
feen  it  in  the  <^een  Charlotte,  Orion,  London, 
&c.  : 

“ It  was;  a fault  in  the  conftruaion  of  the  Naval 
hofpitals  to  admit  this  difeafe  within  the  roof  with 
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Other  patients.  So  fubtle  is  its  nature,  and  fo  eafily 
is  it  conveyed,  that  the  clothes  of  a perfon  in  health 
will  carry  it  from  a Tick  chamber,  and  alfe£t  others 
at  many  miles  diftance. — ^{Vide  Med.  Naut.) 

“ For  thefe  reafons  and  for  many  others,  too 
minute  to  be  detailed  here,  I beg  leave  to  fuggeft 
to  their  Lordfhips  fome  building,  to  be  conftrufted 
at  a fufficient  diftance  from  the  hofpitals,  foleiy  for 
the  reception  of  Small-Pox,  with  kitchen,  •wajh- 
boufe,  &c,  entirely  confined  to  this  inftitution. 

“ From  the  long  experience  which  I have  had 
of  their  Lordfhips’  attention  to  the  fubjeft  of 
health  in  the  fleet,  I need  the  lefs  apologife  for 
troubling  ■ them  now ; and  I have  embraced  the 
opportunity  which  a recent  infeftion  in  the  Mars 
lias  added  to  former  obfervations.  I have  the 
honour  to  be.  Sir, 

“ Your  moft  obedient  and  humble  fervant, 

• “ T.  Trotter. 

To  Evan  Nepean,  Efq.” 

My  propofal  received  due  attention  frofn  their 
Lordfliips,  and  was  fubmitted  to  the  confideration 
:of  the  Commiflioners  of  Sick  and  Wounded  ; and 
their  report  was  tranfmitted  to  me,  which  was 
briefly,  that  they  did  not  fee  any  neceflity  for  a 
fmall-pox  ward  at  a diftance  from  the  other  ho- 
fpitals. A fubjeft  of  fuch  moment  had  a claim  to 
all  the  attention  that  could  be  given  it  j and  the 
evidence  which  we  have  produced  appears  to  us 
convincing.  We  think  that  a fmall  building  in 
the  moft  retired  part  of  the  hofpital-ground  at 
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Haflar  and  Plymouth,  a fmall  area  round  it  for  the 
benefit  of  convalefcents,  with  a kitchen  and  wafh- 
houfe,  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  other 
patients,  might  be  erefted  for  a trifling  fum. 

Some  improvement,  however,  took  place  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  reprefentation.  A door  commu- 
nicating with  the  common  ftaircafe  of  other  ward* 
was  built  up  : but  let  any  perfon  confider  the  fa- 
cility with  which  this  difeafe  is  imported,  and  let 
him  examine  the  fituation  of  fmall-pox  wards  at 
thefe  hofpitals,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  think  as  we 
do.  The  back  windows  of  the  ward  at  Haflar 
front  thofe  of  other  wards,  and  the  fpace  is  not 
many  feet  ' difliant  for  a current  of  air  to  convey 
infedious  matter.  When  we,  in  the  fleet,  have  fo 
often  followed  up  its  fource  to  the  hofpitals ; is  it 
not  likely  that  it  alfo  is  carried  from  them  to  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  kept  conflantly  alive. 
We  moreover  contend  that  it  is  inconliftent  with 
the  fpirit  of  medical  jurifprudcnce  to  admit  the 
fmall-pox  infedion  within  an  hofpital  with  other 
difeafes,  to  whom  it  is  liable  to  be  conveyed  ; we 
therefore  choofe  to  record  the  faft,  that  it  may  be- 
nefit pofterity,  “ If  Rome  mufl;  fall,  we  are  in- 
“ nocent.” 

The  timely  feparation  of  the  infefted  fubjeft, 
by  moving  him  to  the  Mcdufa,  faved  the  people  in 
the  Mars.  The  brave  crew  of  that  fliip  were  re- 
ferved  for  a happier  fate.  In  the  fpring  following 
they  chaced  from  the  fleet  and  came  up  with 
L’Hercule  of  74  guns,  which  (hip  was  obliged  to 
anchor  on  account  of  the  tide,  and  after  an  obfti- 
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nate  refiflance,  during  which  the  Mars  attacked 
her  opponent  fo  clofe  as  to  unhinge  her  own 
lower-deck  ports,  the  Frenchman  ftruck.  ' In  this 
conflift  the  gallant  and  worthy  Captain  Alexander 
Hood  fell,  with  a number  of  his  people,  than 
whom  a better  man  never  bled  on  the  deck  of 
honour ! 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a letter 
of  Mr.  Peter  Cullen,  furgeon  of  L’Efpion  frigate, 
in  the  North  Sea,  to  Mr.  John  Leggat  of  Le 
PuilTant,  at  Spithead,  dated  April  9th,  1797,  and 
by  him  communicated*  to  me.  They  are  of  a 
praflical  nature,  and  may  be  ufeful  to  others. 
L’Efpion  imported  the  fmall-pox  at  Yarmouth. 

“ It  appeared  firft  in  one  of  the  boys,  who  had 
“ flept  two  nights  on  fliore : he  had  an  immenfe 
” load  of  them,  of  a bad  kind,  and  he  died  on 
“ the  eleventh  day.  The  difeafe  was  not  afcer- 
“ tained  nor  even  fufpecled  till  the  eruption  ap- 
“ peared.  From  the  violence  of  the  eruptive 
“ fever  he  was  confined  to  bed  ; and,  fuppofing 
“ it  a common  fever,  I was  prevented  from  ufing 
“ the  ftritl:  refrigerent  plan,  which  you  know  is 
“ more  or  lefs  effeftual,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
“ employed  before  the  eruption..  As  foon  as  the 
difeafe  was  known,  I had  him  inflantly  removed 
**  under  the  half  deck,  and  gave  warning  to  furh 
“ as  never  had  the  infection,  (who  were  to  the 
“ number  of  feventeen,)  to  avoid  all  near  com- 
“ munication  with  the  infefled.  I immediately 
propofed  the  inoculation,  but  the  captain,  afraid 
of  weakening  his  fliip,  objefted  to  it  till  we 
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came  into  port ; and  vvKhed  only  for  means  to 
“ be  taken  to  prevent  its  fpreading.  He  was 
“ therefore  kept  feparated,  and  all  communication 
“ prevented ; and  after  his  death  every  thing  he 
“ had  was  thrown  overboard.  The  fick  berth 
“ was  well  ferubbed  and  walhed  with  warm  water 
“ and  foap,  the  ports  opened  on  each  fide,  and 
“ fires  lighted.  The  infection  did  not  make  its 
“ appearance  again  till  a day  or  two  after  our 
“ return  to  Yarmouth.  But  it  is  ftill  a query 
“ whether  it  might-  have  been  prevented  by  the 
“ means  ufed,  and  our  flaying  at  fea ; or  going 
“ to  another  port  where  there  was  no  rifk  of 
“ getting  a frefli  infection.  From  the  analogy  of 
“ a town,  houfe,  or  hofpital,  where  it  will  be  pro- 
“ pagated  in  fpite  of  all  precautions,  I am  difpofed 
“ to  think  that  there  is  no  eradicating  that  fpecific 
“ contagion ; that  all  we  can  do  is,  by  early  ino- 
“ culation,  to  moderate  it  only.  And  if  I miftake 
“ not,  thefe  are  alfo  the  ideas  of  mod  of  our  pro- 
“ feffion,  and  of  our  worthy  phyfician  Dr.  Trotter. 
“ When  you  have  an  opportunity,  be  fo  good  as 
“ afk  the  doftor,  whether  or  not  an  early  inocu- 
“ lation  fhould  be  pradifed  in  fhips  at  fea,  where 
“ there  is  no  hofpital-fhip,  and  not  to  truft  to 
“ means  of  prevention  ? The  doctor  approves  of 
“ immediate  inoculation,  where  there  is  accefs  to 
“ an  hofpital  or  hofpital-fliip ; but  what  is  to  be 
“ done  otherwife  f I have  inoculated  feven  out 
“ of  the  feventeen,  and  four  have  been  fent  on 
“ fhore  with  the  natural  infection:  the  others 
“ would  not  fubmit  to  inoculation.’* 
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In  vol.  i.  p.  388,  Med.  Naut.  our  opinion  is 
given  clearly  in  favor  of  immediate  inoculation. 
We  do  not  think  inoculation  can  much  weaken 
any  fhip’s  company,  if  the  whole  were  inoculated 
at  once  that  we  have  ever  found  uninfefted  in  one 
Ihip.  The  difeafe  under  the  ufual  circumftances 
has  uniformly  been  fo  mild,  that  the  patient  has 
never  been  confined  to  bed  more  than  in  health.  ■ 
There  have,  no  doubt,  been  inftances  of  a fingle 
cafe  recovering  on  board,  without  infedling  others; 
but  we  know  no  certainty  of  imitating  this,  and 
the  hazard  othervvife  is  fo  great,  that  no  time  ought  ; 
to  be  loft  in  giving  the  feaman  a chance  of  ef- 
caping  the  natural  fmall-pox  by  timely  inoculation.  j 
In  the  courfe  of  laft  fummer,  four  ftiips  of  the  j 
line  had,  by  different  means,  imported  fhiall-pox.  I 
The  Triumph  received  it  from  a woman  attending  ' 
the  fliip  in  May,  at  Torbay,  who  came  out  of  a 
houfe  where  the  difeafe  prevailed ; and  from  her 
clothes  a boy  was  infefted.  It  appeared  juft  as  1 
the  fleet  was  going  to  fea,  and  Sir  A.  Gardner  j 
ordered  a cutter  to  carry  the  boy  to  Plymouth  j 
Hofpital,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  further  progrefs  In  j 
Auguft,  a man  fickcned  on  board  the  Queen  Char-  j 
lotte,  and  when  his  cafe  was  found  to  be  fmall-pox, 
was  immediately  ordered  away  by  Sir  C.  Thomp- 
fon,  in  Cawfand-Bay.  In  Oftober,  the  Ruffel, 
while  ill  Hamoaze,  was  cleared,  by  fending  to  the 
hofpital  the  firft  infeifted  fubjefl  that  appeared. 


* The  fame'  ffiip  imported  the  infection  at  Spithcad  In 
December  lafl,  and  was  cleared  with  equal  fuccefs. 
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It  is  neceffary  to  mark  the  circumftances  attending 
particular  inftances  of  infeftion,  that  the  faft  may 
appear  more  flriking,  and  our  means  of  prevention 
more  correct  and  fecure. 

The  contagion  on  board  the  Captain  became 
more  ferious ; as  explained  in  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Farquhar  the  furgeon. 


“ On  board  his  Majeft7*s  fliip  Captain, 
“ SIR,  off  Breft,  17th  Aug.  1798. 

“ I had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter  of 
yellerday’s  date,  requefting  to  know  how  the  va- 
riolous contagion  was  received  on  board  this  fhip ; 
what  progrefs  it  has  made  among  the  people; 
and  what  fteps  have  been  taken  for  the  fecurity 
of  thofe  who  never  had  the  difeafe. 

“ In  anfwer  to  which,  I have  to  acquaint  you, 
that  the  infection  was  undoubtedly  brought  on 
board  from  Plymouth-Dock,  as  the  fmall-pox  made 
their  appearance  on  Ph.  Park,  one  of  the  feamen, 
(on  the  4th  June  lart;,)  only  two  days  after  our 
failing  from  that  place,  where  the  difeafe  was  at 
that  time  epidemic.  On  the  19th  June,  another 
of  the  feamen  was  feized  with  them;  both  of 
whom  were  landed  at  Plymouth  Hofpital  on  the 
21ft,  the  fliip  having  put  into  port  principally  on 
this  account.  We  again  left  Plymouth  on  the 
25th  of  June;  fince  which  time  eleven  of  the 
fliip’s  company  have  been  feized  with  the  difeafe 
at  different  times ; four  of  whom,  I am  forry  to 

add. 
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add,  have  died,  all  of  them  being  loaded  with  the 
confluent  fmall-pox  of  the  worft  kind.  There  arc 
at  prefeiit  four  on  the  lift,  who  are  all  doing  well. 
The  fteps  which  have  been  taken  for  the  fecurity 
of  thofe  who  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  are, 
removing  the  patients  into  the  fick  berth  under 
the  forecaftle,  as  foon  as  the  difeafe  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, where  they  are  entirely  feparated  from 
the  fhlp’s  company,  "^and  where  proper  fentinels  are 
placed  to  prevent  any  communication  being  had 
with  them  ; wafhing  and  fumigating  all  the  clothes, 
bedding,  &c.  of  thofe  who  recover,  previous  to 
their  returning  to  their  duty ; and  taking  care  to 
prevent  any  of  thofe  who  have  not  had  the  difeafe 
from  Deeping  near  them. 

“ Every  attention  has  been  paid  to  keeping  the 
patients  as  cool  as  poflible,  the  Tick  berth,  befides 
being  kept  dry  and  clean,  has  been  regularly  fu- 
migated twice  a-day  with  the  nitrous  gas.  The 
whole  ftiip  is  kept  very  clean,  frequently  fumi- 
gated, and  as  dry  as  circumftances  will  ad- 
mit of. 

“ I cannot  help  regretting  that  the  man  who 
was  firft  feized  with  the  fmall-pox,  was  not  im- 
mediately removed  from  the  fhip,  application  hav- 
ing been  made  to  the  commander  in  chief  for  that 
purpofe  by  Captain  Aylmer : had  that  been  the 
cafe,  I think  it  is  very  probable  that  the  difeafe 
would  not  have  again  made  its  appearance.  There 
are  between  forty  and  fifty  of  the  fcamen  who 
have  not  had  the  fmall-pox. 


“ Should 
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“ Should  any  thing  occur  to  you,  which  you 
,ihink  will  tend  to  prevent  the  farther  progrefs  of 
fihe  contagion,  I beg  you  will  do  me  the  honor  of 
communicating  it.  I am.  Sir,  with  the  greatetl 
rrefpeft,  your  mod  obedient  and  very  humble 
jfervant, 

“ James  Farquhar. 

i “ T.  Trotter,  Efq. 

Phyfician  to  his  Majeily’s  fleet.” 


For  the  reafons  jufl;  narrated,  this  difeafe  fub- 
ififted  ten  weeks  during  the  cruize,  and  the  ihip 
\was  only  cleared  at  lalt  by  getting  to  port.  The 
! fmall-pox  were  of  the  word  kind  ; for  out  of  fifteen 
' taken  ill,  four  died  on  board,  and  three  at  the 
jihofpital,  which  is  a large  proportion. 

I The  Captain  after  all  brought  into  port  forty- 
iitwo  men,  who  were  unconfcious  of  having  had  the 
!'.  difeafe.  The  Lords  Commiflioners  of  Admiralty 
were  pleafed  to  dire£t  thefe  men  to  be  received  at 
■ the  Royal  Hofpital,  if  they  wiflred  to  be  inoculated  ; 
ji  but  it  was  left  to  their  own  choice,  and  only  four 
! out  of  the  whole  would  fubmit  to  this  practice, 
j Mr.  Farquhar  obferved  that  nitrous  gas  afted 
i powerfully  in  correcting  the  fmell  of  the  fick  berth, 
W’hen  the  effluvia  from  the  confluent  fmall-pox, 
became  very  ofFenfive. 

Before  we  leave  this  fubjeCt,  we  begj  leave  to 
repeat,  that  we  have  always  found  this  contagion 
completely  checked,  provided  the  patient  is  rc- 
f moved  before  the  third  day  of  the  eruption.  We 

therefore 
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therefore  fuppofe  that  the  contagious  matter  has 
not  acquired  fufficient  virulence  at  that  period  to 
communicate  the  difeafe. 

In  1797  the  Crefcent  frigate,  on  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ftation,  captured  a Guineaman  full  of 
flaves.  The  contagion  of  fmall-pox,  fomehow  or 
Other,  was  received  among  them ; nothing  but 
inoculation  could  fave  the  cargo.  Mr.  Anderfon 
the  furgeon,  therefore,  with  great  promptitude, 
inoculated  the  whole,  all  of  w'hom,  I believe,  did 
well,  and  thus  faved  a valuable  prize  to  his  officers 
and  ffiipmates.  In  fuch  fituations  we  would  always 
recommend  a fimilar  praflice. 


While  I am  employed  In  compiling  thefe  re- 
marks, at  my  return  from  fea  in  November,  I find 
the  attention  of  the  medical  world  earneftly  engaged 
in  afcertaining  the  validity  of  new  evidence  on  this 
difeafe  ; evidence  pregnant  with  wonders,  and 
opening  a piofpect  of  fecuring  the  human  frame 
againfl  one  of  its  moft  alarming  difiempers  ! 

A treatife  by  Dr.  Jenncr,  on  an  epizootic  dif- 
eafe, commonly  known  to  dairy  farmers  by  the 
name  of  the  Cow-Pox.  This  treatife  has  been 
followed  up  by  a work  of  Dr.  George  Pearfon, 
intitled,  “ An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Cow-Pox,  principally  with  a view  to  fuperfede 
and  extinguiffi  the  Small-Pox  In  confequence 


* Joimfon,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  London,  1798. 
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{f  queries  fent  to  different  parts  of  England,  to 
diyficians  and  furgeons,  by  the  learned  and  inde- 
fatigable author,  a mafs  of  evidence  is  produced  of 
fhe  mod  fatisfaftory  kind,  and  from  which  Dr. 
^;^earlbn  has  drawn  the  following  corollaries  : 

I.  “ Perfons  who  have  undergone  the  fpec’tjic 
Tever  and  local  difeafe,  occafioned  by  the  cow-pox 
rnfeblion,  communicated  in  the  accidental  way, 
'who-  had  not  undergone  the  fmall-pox,)  are 
thereby  rendered  unfufceptible  of  the  fmall-pox. 

II.  perfons  who  have  been  affefted  with  the  fpe- 
::ific  fever  and  peculiar  local  difeafe,  by  inoculatio'n  of 
\tbe  cow-pox  infedion^  who  had  not  previoufly  under- 
gone thb  fmall-pox,  are  thereby  rendered  unfuf- 
:ceptible6f  the  fmall-pox.” 

III.  “ The  difeafe  produced  by  inoculating  with 
tthe  matter  of  the  cow-pox,  docs  not  differ  from  the 
odifeafe  produced  by  inoculation  with  the  matter 
tfrom  the  human  animal;  nor  is  any  difference 
Ubferved  in  the  effebis  of  the  matter  frdtn  the  firft 
• human  fubjeft  dnfeded  from  the  brute  animal,  or 
it  from  the  matter  generated  fucceffively  in  the 
ifecond,  third,,  fourth,  or  fifth  human  creature, 

: from  its  origin  in  the  brute.” 

IV.  “ A perfon  having  been  affebled  with  the  fpe- 
icific  fever,  ^nd  local  difeafe,  produced  by  the  cow'- 
Ijpox  ppifon,  is  liable  to  be  again  affected  by  the 
! ; fame  pojfon  as , before  ; ■ and  yet  fuch  perfon  is  7iot 
; fufceptible  of  the  fmalUpox.” 

Y.  “ A perfon  is  fufceptible  of  the  cow-pox 
who  has  antecedenly  bepn  afieffed  with  the  fmall- 
pox.” 


VI.  « The 
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VI.  The  cow-pox  is  nof  communicated  in  the 
Hate  of  effluvia  or  gas  ; nor  by  adhering  to  the  Ikin 
in  an  imperceptibly  fmall  quantity  ; nor  fcarce, 
uiilefs  it  be  applied  to  divifions  of  the  fkin,  by 
abrafions,  punclures,  wounds,  &c.” 

VII.  “ The  local  affection  in  the  cow-pox,  pro- 
duced in  the  cafual  way,  is  generally  more  fevere, 
and  of  longer  duration,  than  ufually  happens  in 
the  local  affection  in  the  inoculated  fmall-pox  ; but 
in  the  cow-pox  the  fever  is  in  no  cafe  attended 
with  fymptoms  which  denote  danger  ; nor  has 
it,  in  any  inftance,  been  known  to  prove  mor- 
tal.” 

VIII.  “ No  confcquentiabdifeafe,  which  fhould 

be  attributed  to  the  cow-pox,  has  been  obferved  ; 
nor  has  anv  difeafe  been  ejtcited,  to  whith  -there 
preyioufly  exilled  a difpofftion  ; nor  has  "it  been  .j 
difcovered  to  produce  a predifpofition  to  particular 
dil'eafes.”  y ’ \ 

IX.  “ The  cow-pox  infection  may  produce  the  l 
peculiar  local  difeafe  belonging  to'*it,'''but  without 
the  diforder  of  the  conftifQtion  ; in*  which  caffe  the 
conffitution  is  liable  to  be  infeded  by  the  fmall-pox 
infefHon.” 

• Such  are  the  conclufioiis  dravvii  from  the  cxten- 
five  inquiries  of  this  great  phyfician,  and  promife 
much  benefit  to  mankind.  The  heart  of  every 
honefl;  man  muff  w^arm  at  the  perufal  of  rhefe 
pages,  that  unfold  to  fociety  the  diligent  and  aftive  j 
labours  of  the  medical  profcflion  to  leffen  the  evils  \ 
incident  to  human  nature.  And  fliould  the  whole  t 
anfwer  the  wifties  of  every  lover  of  his  fpecies,  we 
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lhall  hope  to  fee  fome  of  the  Gloucefterfliire  cows 
transferred  to  the  navy  farm,  that  furrounds 
the  walls  of  Haflar  Hofpital,  for  the  purpofe 
of  inoculating  the  whole  feamen  at  Spithead,  and 
thus  prevent  any  return  of  that  infedion  into 
our  (hips  of  war,  that  we  are  now  employed  to 
defeat. 


. ^ ’ T'.  - 1 
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EPIDEMICAL  OPTHALMIA. 


Account  of  an  Epidemical  Opthalmia,  that 
prevailed  on  board  his  Majejlfs  Ship  Saturn. 

By  Mr.  James  Reilly,  Surgeon. 


"SIR, 

“IN  compliance  with  your  rcqueft,  *I  herewith 
fend  you  the  hiftory  of  a fpecies  of  Opthal- 
mia,  that  prevailed  on  board  his  Majefty’s  fliip 
Saturn  in  her  late  cruize  olF  Breft ; during 
which  w'e  had  not  lefs  than  three  hundred  attacked 

with  it  in  the  month  of  October. 

“ The  fymptoms  were,  pains  in  one  or  both 
eyes,  with  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  an  uneafy  fenfa- 
fation,  as  if  fand  or  fome  extraneous  fubftance  had 
infinuated  itfelf  between  the  palpebra  and  eye-ball, 
the  tunica  abluginea  highly  inflamed,  and  the  vef- 
fels  thereof  very  turgid.  In  fome  cafes,  quicknefs 
of  pulfe  and  febrile  fymptoms  accompanied  ; alfo 
fevere  headach. 

In  treating  it  at  firfl,  I gave  cooling  purges, 
indulged  the  ufe  of  the  lancet,  and  had  recourfe 
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to  aftringent  collyria ; which  praftice  I found  to 
fucceed. 

“ After  thefe  I gave  calomel,  to  the  quantity  of 
five  grains  at  night,  and  an  ounce  of  natron  vitrio- 
latum  in  the  morning,  which  in  every  cafe  except 
four  effefted  a cure. 

“ Thefe  four  patients  had,  from  the  beginning  of 
their  indifpofition,  fymptoms  of  typhus  : fuch  as 
, great  debility,  dejeftion  of  fpirits,  difturbed  fleep, 
nervous  complaints,  and  much  ficknefs  at  ftomach, 
with  low  pulfe.  Although  their  eyes  were  very 
much  inflamed  and  painful,  and  complained 

• conftantly  that  fand  had  got  into  them,  I was 
under  the  necelTity  of  varying  the  treatment.  On 
the  third  day  there  appeared  a great  difcharge  of 

’ faliva,  of  a red  colour,  and  feemed  to  come 

• chiefly  from  the  gums.  Three  of  them,  from 
.a  liberal  ufe  of  wine  and  bark,  with  opium  at 
1 bed-time  to  procure  reft,  recovered,  after  a long 
. and  painful  confinement : the  other  died,  with 
,i  fymptoms  of  great  putrefcency. 

“ The  caufe  of  this  general  malady,  I believe 
I to  have  been  fome  peculiar  conftitution  of  the 
latmofphere.  At  this  time  alfo  the  people  had 
been  mifchievous  enough  to  heave  the  hanging 
ftoves  overboard  ; and  the  moifture  was  never  fuf- 
! ficiently  dried  up,  prior  to  its  making  fo  rapid  a 
'j  progrefs.  When  the  weather  was  damp,  and  the 
!'  wind  blew  from  the  fouthward  and  eaftward,  I 
had  more  falling  ill,  than  when  the  wind  came 
j from  a different  quarter  : as  the  \tind,  therefore, 

I fliifted,  our  fick-lift  fluftnated  accordingly. 

I;  . VoL.  II.  K “ We 
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“ We  at  this  time  fcraped  the  between-decks, 
in  preference  to  walking  ; and  took  every  poffible 
pains  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  humid  air. 
I agree  with  that  difcerning  officer,  Sir  Roger 
Curtis,  that  this  is  thd  predifpofing  caufe  of  nume- 
rous evils  in  our  fhips,  as  exprefled  by  him  in 
thofe  neat ly-ar ranged  remarks  of  his,  publifhed  in 
your  Medicina  Nautica.  I have  the  honour  to 
be,  with  great  refpeft.  Sir, 

“ Your  moll  obedient  and  humble  fervant, 
(Signed) 

“ Nov.  30,  1797.  “ James  Reilly.’* 

“ To  Dr.  Trotter.” 


We  have  known  feveral  inftances  of  Opthalmia 
being  epidemical  in  his  Majefty’s  (hips  in  the  man- 
ner defcribed  by  Mr.  Reilly  ; and  it  always  occurred 
during  a fimilar  conftitution  of  the  atmofphere,  a 
thick  haze,  fomething  like  what  is  obferved  to 
produce  catarrh,  and  a cold  eafterly  wind. 

It  has  always  been  remarked,  that  an  eafterly 
wind  peculiarly  affeds  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  j 
Gur  univerfally  prevailing  influenzas  have  always 
been  accompanied  with  an  eafterly  breeze,  and  by 
It  feemed  to  be  imported  from  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  By  finding  the  eyes  fo  eafily  affected  by 
chemical  ftimuli,  we  might  fuppofe  that  fome  of 
thefe  impregnate  the  air,  and  excite  thofe  painful 
opthalmias.  But  what  thefe  ftimuli  may  be,  it 

muft 
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mufl:  be  difficult  to  find  out  ; and  where  they 
originate  and  are  firft  difFufed  in  the  atmofphere, 
appears  to  fet  inveftigation  at  defiance. 

In  the  fpring  of  i793>  while  the  Vengeance  lay 
at  Spithead,  a difeafe  of  this  kind  was  general 
among  the  people : it  firfl  affedled  one  eye,  and 
afterwards  the  other,  but  feldom  feized  both  at  firfl. 
My  own  eyes  being  weak,  and  eafily  affedled  by 
the  weather,  I was  one  of  the  firfl  fufFerers.  My 
cure  was  accomplifhed  by  keeping  in  the  dark,  for 
the  pain  was  fo  acute  that  my  eyes  could  not  bear 
flight,  bathing  the  eyes  In  cold  water,  and  abfli- 
inence.  In  fevere  cafes,  however,  where  the 
! blood-vefFels  of  the  tunica  conjundiva  are  very 
: turgid,  I would  recommend  opening  them,  by 
[pundure,  as  giving  mofl  fpeedy  relief,  almofl 
imflantly;  and  next  to  this,  blood  to  be  taken 
away  by  cupping  the  temples.  Bliflers  in  the  later 
ftage  are  fometimes  ufeful ; but  we  think  the 
cerufFd  acetata  and  vitriolated  zinc  often  do  much 
iharm,  when  applied  before  the  inflammation 
ideclines. 
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NITROUS  ACID  IN  SYPHILIS. 

On  the  Effed  of  Nitrous  Acid  in  the  Cure  of 
Lues  Venerea. 

'J'HE  attention  of  the  medical  world  has  lately 
been  called  to  a new  antifyphilitic  remedy,  in 
the  nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  firft  tried  and  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Bombay,  whofe  account 
of  it  was  publiftied  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  in  the  laft  part 
of  his  “ Confiderations  on  the  Medicinal  Ufe  of 
Faflitious  Airs,”  Johnfon,  London,  1797.  A fuc- 
cefsful  cure  of  an  obftinate  venereal  difeafe,  per- 
formed at  Briftol  by  the  nitric  acid,  alfo  accom- 
panied the  narrative  of  Dr.  Beddoes. 

On  receiving  the  earliefl;  information  I fpeedily 
communicated  it  to  fome  of  my  medical  friends ; 
and  three  cafes  were  cured  by  the  acid  in  the 
fpring  of  1797,  of  foldiers  in  the  Weft 
Kent  regiment  of  Militia,  then  lying  at  Portfmouth, 
by  Dr.  Huggan,  the  furgeon  to  that  regiment.  ; 
Thcfe  cafes  were  juft  mentioned  in  a letter  to 
Dr.  Rollo  foon  after,  when  correfponding  with 
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him  on  the  fubjeft  of  diabetes.  And  much  about 
the  fame  time  Dr.  ‘Browne,  furgeon  to  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  the  flag-fhip  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Alan 
Gardner,  adminiftered  it  to  feveral  fyphilitic  pa- 
tients, which  was  the  firfl  trial  in  the  Navy.  1 
lhall  add  a Ihort  detail  of  Dr.  Browne’s  praftice. 


CASE  I. 

Tyfon  Wilfon,  feaman,  aged  about  thirty,  was 
the  firil  patient  on  whom  the  acid  was  tried.  He 
had  contrafted  a venereal  complaint  about  four 
years  before  at  Liverpool,  and  had  undergone  a 
regular  courfe  of  mercury,  by  which  he  was  appa- 
rently cured.  But  from  that  time  he  had  been 
frequently  attacked  with  what  was  deemed  rheu- 
matifm,  and  had  been  Cent  to  Haflar  Hofpital  for 
that  complaint.  Sufpefting  a lurking  virus,  I had 
frequently  adminiftered  mercury  fo  as  to  excite  a 
flight  ptyalifm,  and  kept  it  up  for  fome  time.  At 
the  time  he  began  the  acid,  he  had  been  under  a 
mercurial  courfe  with  decoft.  lign.  &c,  for  three 
weeks,  without  any  apparent  advantage.  The 
fymptoms  of  lues  on  firft  ufing  the  nitrous  acid 
were,  large  nodes  on  the  tibia  of  each  leg  fo  ex- 
quifitely  fenfible,  that  the  flighteft  touch  made  him 
cry  out ; a large  glandular  fwelling  under  his  chin, 
ulcerated,  and  difcharging  acrid  fetid  matter ; nodes 
beginning  on  his  arms ; fwellings  on  the  joints  of 
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his  fingers ; copper-coloured  dryfcrufty  fcabs  over 
his  head  ; conftant  fever ; high-coloured  urine ; 
no  appetite ; nodlurnal  pains  fo  fevere,  that  two 
grains  of  opium  feldom  procured  him  an  hour’s 
reft  j heftic  fweats  about  his  neck  and  breaft,  and 
great  debility.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  fent 
him  again  to  Haflar,  when  you  put  Dr.  Beddoes’s 
firft  account  of  nitric  acid  being  ufed  in  venereal 
complaints  into  my  hands.  I thought  him  a very 
proper  fubjeft,  and  immediately  defifted  the  mer- 
curial courfe.  I procured  fome  of  the  beft  acid 
I could  find  in  Portfmouth,  and  began  him  w'ith 
fcventy  drops  in  a quart  of  water,  to  be  taken  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Having  heard  me  con- 
verfing  in  the  fick  berth  wdth  the  young  gentle- 
men concerning  this  new  medicine,  he  was  ftrongly 
prepoflefled  in  its  favor,  and  like  a true  failor, 
thought  the  more  he  could  take  the  better,  and 
the  fooner  he  Ihould  be  well.  At  the  hour  of  vi- 
fiting  the  fick,  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening,  he  had 
finilhed  his  bottle.  I was  rather  difpleafed  at  his 
hurry  j but  as  he  felt  no  uneafinefs  at  his  ftomach, 
comforted  myfelf  with  the  hope  he  had  not  taken 
too  much.  Next  day  I increafed  his  dofe  twenty 
drops ; which  I did  daily,  till  he  took  tw’o  hun- 
dred and  twenty  drops,  which  I found  as  much 
as  his  ftomach  could  bear. 

On  inquiry  how  he  was  the  morning  after  the 
ufe  of  the  firft  bottle,  he  faid  he  had  been  in  hea- 
ven (his  own  phrafel  all  night ; that  he  had  fix 
hours  found  fleep,  and  felt  much  ft  outer.  About 
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the  fixth  day,  I think,  to  his  great  furprife  and  my 
fatisfaflion,  he  could  allow  me  to  handle  his  nodes 
freely,  fo  much  was  their  fenfibility  diminifhed. 
In  fliort,  the  cure  went  on  as  favorably  as  could 
be  wiftied ; the  abfcefs  healed,  the  nodes  gradually 
difappeared,  and  in  twenty-eight  days,  the  14th 
of  May,  he  returned  to  his  duty,  a ftronger  and 
healthier  man  than  he  had  been  for  four  years. 

The  only  inconvenience  he  felt  during  the  ufe 
of  the  acid  was  an  ardor  urina^  for  which  he 
drank  linfeed-tea;  complained  he  had  too  much 
appetite,  and  faid  that  he  had  not  time  enough 
during  the  night  for  fleep.  Since  his  difcharge 
from  the  lift  he  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  good 
health,  notwithftanding  our  having  been  almoft 
conftantly  at  fea  during  the  laft  fix  months. 


CASE  II, 

Philip  Auftin,  aged  twenty-nine,  one  of  the 
other  patients,  whom  I informed  you  was  taking 
the  acid.  He  had  alfo  long  laboured  under  the 
baneful  effedls  of  the  venereal  virus : failors  fel- 
dom  complain  too  early  to  a furgeon  ; and  it  was 
owing  to  his  receiving  a hurt  that  I firft  difco- 
vered  his  complaint,  for  which  he  was  put  under 
a courfe  of  mercury,  &c,  I Icari^ed  that  Jie  had 
been  twice  falivated  for  the  fame  difeafe,  (once  in 
London,)  and  thought  himfdf  well.  It  is  needlefs 
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to  pardcularife  the  various  changes  of  his  com>» 
plaint ; fufBce  it  to  fay,  when  he  began  to  take  the 
acid,  his  left  tefticle  was  difeafed,  very  much  en- 
larged, adhered  to  the  pofterior  portion  and  lower 
part  of  the  fcrotum,  ulcerated,  and  difcharging  a 
thin  fetid  matter,  large  hard  dry  fcabs  all  over  his 
legs,  thighs,  and  elbow-joints,  a flight  paralytic 
affeftion  of  the  left  arm  and  eyelid,  an  incontinence 
of  urine  on  catching  the  leaft  cojd,  and  great  pains 
of  his  bones,  particularly  the  head. 

This  man  began  to  take  the  acid  about  the  fame 
time  that  Wilfon  did,  with  equal  good  eftedl:.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  after  ufing  the  acid  a week, 
the  dry  crufly  fcabs  began  to  peel  off,  and  fome 
of  the  largeft  difcharged  a good  conditioned  pus, 
were  treated  as  a Ample  purulent  ulcer,  and  healed 
as  kindly.  The  ulcer  of  the  fcrotum  healed  in 
four  weeks ; the  tedicle  was  fomewhat  reduced  in 
fize,  and  free  from  pain.  He  returned  to  duty 
on  the  ill  of  June. 

This  man  never  could  take  more  of  the  acid  in 
twenty-four  hours  than  one  hundred  and  feventy 
drops.  About  three  weeks  after  he  returned  to 
his  duty,  one  of  the  largeft  fores  on  the  upper 
part  of  his  leg  broke  out  afrefh,  for  which  he  took 
eight  bottles  more  of  the  acid  drink.  It  foon 
healed,  and  he  has  ever  fincc  enjoyed  good  health. 


CASE 
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CASE  III. 

John  Evans,  aged  twenty-three,  had  venereal 
complaints  of  long  (landing,  fuch  as  ulcers  of  the 
throat,  copper-coloured  fcabs  and  eruptions  all 
over  him,  but  particularly  on  his  breall,  flioulders, 
neck,  and  face,  with  noflurnal  pains,  &c.  He 
was  put  on  a courfe  of  acid  nitrous,  and  recovered 
perfect  health,  in  which  (late  he  (lill  continues. 

(Signed)  A.  Browne,  Surgeon. 

Jloyal  Sovereign,  «ff  Ufbant, 

Oftober  2ift,  1797, 


In  all  the  above  cafes  it  appears  .mercury  had 
previoufly  been  exhibited,  but  with  little  fuccefs, 
and  the  fyraptoms  had  not  yielded  in  the  lead  till 
the  acid  was  ufed.  The  immediate  return  of  ap- 
petite, and  refreflung  fleep,  are  drongly  exempli- 
fied in  the  fird  ca(e.  In  the  fecond  we  obferve 
that  a relapfe  was  quickly  checked  and  cured  by 
the  acid  without  mercury.  The  date  of  Dr. 
Browne’s  letter  was  near  fix  months  after  the 
cures,  and  none  of  thefe  men  have  complained 
fmce. 

Some  cafes  in  the  fummer  of  1797  came  under 
my  own  prefcription  on  board  the  hofpital-(hip, 
chiefly  affe£led  with  cutaneous  defaedations,  nodes  of 
the  fliin  bones,  coryza,  difcharge  of  matter  from 
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the  nofe,  pains  of  the  frontal  bones,  &c.  Some  of 
thefe  men  had  taken  mercury,  but  others  denied 
ha\dng  ever  taken  any.  Yet  they  were  all  cured 
by  nitric  acid.  The  firfl  effects  of  the  medicine 
were,  increafe  of  appetite,  profufe  perfpiration, 
and  frequent  defire  of  voiding  urine. 

I attended,  laft  winter,  a poor  woman  in  Portf- 
mouth,  labouring  under  the  difeafe  of  four  years 
ftanding,  and  had  been  infefted  by  a worthlefs 
hufband.  She  was  much  reduced  and  emaciated, 
had  nodes  on  the  tibia  of  both  legs,  and  alfo  on 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  both  hands,  attended  with 
excruciating  pain  night  and  day.  She  had,  pre- 
vious to  thefe  fymptoms,  venereal  eruptions,  bu- 
boes, and  a multitude  of  complaints;  had  fre- 
quently taken  mercury  to  make  her  mouth  a little 
fore,  but  was  never  thought  cured. 

I ordered  her  the  nitrous  acid  diluted,  in  fuch 
quantity  as  fhe  could  bear.  In  a week  or  ten  days 
the  nodes  difappeared,  and  alfo  the  pains.  But  in 
another  week  they  returned  rather  worfe  than  be- 
fore ; the  pains  alfo  equally  fevere : the  medicine 
difagreed  with  her,  and  I was  obliged  to  give  it  up. 
She  obtained  no  relief  till  the  warm  weather  fet 
in,  when  Ihe  got  ftrength ; and  file  told  me  lately 
that  fhe  had  received  fome  benefuTroin  what  (be 
was  getting  from  her  apothecary. 

Some  phyficians  and  furgeons,  I obferve,  con- 
tinue to  fupport  the  character  of  this  medicine; 
for  my  own  part,  what  fuccefs  I have  feen  attend 
it,  I am  apt  to  think  was  very  much  owing  to  the 

previous 
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previous  exhibition  of  mercury.  Yet  there  are  cer- 
tainly cafes  on  record  that  fpeak  ftrongly  in  its 
favor ; and  from  what  we  have  feen,  we  cannot 
but  hope  that  it  may  ftill  aid  the  ufe  of  mercury, 
and  encourage  us  with  the  profpedt  of  finding,  at 
laft,  fome  cures  for  venereal  affeftions  more 
mild  in  operation  than  any  of  thofe  we  now 
employ. 

Since  my  praflice  became  more  extenfive 
among  officers  from  my  ftaiion  in  the  navy,  it 
is  almofl  beyond  belief  the  number  of  dyfpeptic 
patients  that  have  confulted  me.  Yet  almofl; 
the  whole  are  to  be  attributed  to  mercurial  courfes 
often  unguardedly  begun,  and  continued  from  ob- 
ftinacy.  It  has  been  the  fafhion  with  fome  to 
give  mercury  to  officers  in  every  doubtful  com- 
plaint, as  being  fufpecled  venereal  in  its  origin ; 
and  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  have  been  racked 
for  months  under  this  inconfiderate  pra£lice : 
palfy,  and  the  mofl:  hideous  train  of  what  are 
ufually  called  nervous  affeftions,  have  been  the 
confequence.  Every  medicine,  therefore,  that 
is  introduced  in  the  treatment  of  fyphilis,  by 
refpedable  authority,  will  defervedly  meet  the 
grateful  thanks  of  mankind;  and  not  be  haflily 
abandoned,  if  it  is  likely  to  fupercede  the  ufe  of 
mercury. 

I do  not  find  now,  among  my  medical  ac- 
quaintance, .many  who  are  prepofleffcd  in  favor 
of  the  nitrous  acid:  what  have  been  thought 
cures  have  generally  - broke  out  afrefij,  and  of 
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neceflity  the  old  remedy  was  reforted  to.  Some 
of  Mr.  Hammick^s  patients,  whofe  cafes  were 
publiflied  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  have  again  fuffered  j 
a return  of  the  difeafe : two  or  three  of  this 

i] 

kind  have  been  reported  to  me  in  the  fleet,  j 
and  they  were  fuch,  where  a frefh  infeftion  j 

<;ould  not  be  fufpecled.  They  all  yielded  to  j 

mercury,  in  the  ufual  forms  of  prefcription.  i 
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MISCELLANEOUS  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  REMARKS. 

Sparfa  collegit. 

WASHING  HAMOCKS. 

^EAMEN’s  hamocks  are  ufually  fcrubbed  with 
fait  water  ; but  they  ought  to  be  plunged  into 
a tub  of  frelh  water  afterwards,  to  take  the  fait 
out ; otherwife  they  will  ftrongly  attraft  moifturc 
in  damp  weather,  particularly  on  deck : this  may 
produce  catarrhs  and  rheumatifm.  A few  tubs  of 
water  are  fufEcient  for  a fhip’s  company.  This 
pradice  is  recommended  by  Captain  Theo.  Jones, 
of  the  Defiance. 

I have  often  wondered  why  hamocks  are  made 
of  fuch  flimfy  cloth ; furely  a thicker  canvas 
would  be  preferable,  more  cleanly,  and  durable  in 
foreign  ftations. 


Ung. 
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Ung.  Antipfor. 

R Pulv.  fal.  armon.  crud. 

fal.  nitri,  a ^fs. 

OI.  fuccini,  gt.  x x. 

Sulph.  viv.  ^ij. 

Arung.  porcin.  ft.  ung. 

This  formula  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Carruthers, 
a very  old  navy  furgeon,  who  never  faw  it  fail, 
which  was  not  always  the  cafe  with  other  ointments 
of  fulphur. 


Extracts  from  a Letter  of  Mr.  Jos.  Fleming, 
dated  St.  Alban's^  Halifax^  July  2 lygS. 

“ On  the  coafl:  of  Africa  dyfentery  was  the  mofl: 
“ formidable  difeafe  I had  to  cope  with,  becoming 
“ a fufferer  myfelf,  and  reduced  to  extreme  debi- 
“ lity  : my  recovery  was  flow,  and  in  fight  of  a 
“ barren  fhore.  After  the  necelTary  evacuations 
“ with  antimon.  tartar,  and  Epfom  fait,  I thought 
“ Dr.  Mofeley’s  vitriolic  folution  a good  tonic ; but 
“ opium  was  the  divine  remedy.  Your  obferv- 
ation  of  ftrangury  in  this  complaint  I expe- 
“ rienced.” 

^ I have  feen  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  America 
“ obfl:inate  intermittents  cured  by  zinc,  vitriol. 
“ when  large  quantities  of  bark  had  been  ufed  to 
“ no  purpofe  ; and  often  witnelfed  the  good  effefts 
“ of  opium  given  at  the  fir  ft  approach  of  the  cold 

“ fit 


“ fit  of  ague,  as  mentioned  in  your  chapter  on  that 
“ difeafe. 

“ I belonged  to  the  Nemefis  when  the  Ven- 
“ geance  received  the  draught  of  men  from  her, — 
“ (Vide  Med.  Naut.  vol.  i.)  No  wonder  typhus 
“ was  introduced  into  that  frigate  : for  two  months 
“ file  was  employed  between  Sheernefs  and  Spit- 
“ head,  carrying  new-raifed  men,  and  fometimes  a 
“ receiving-lhip  at  the  Nore  ; there  were  feldom  lefs 
“ than  two  hundred  men  on  board  befides  her 
“ complement,  mofl;  of  them  landmen  very  badly 
clothed.  Capt.  Ball  was  particularly  attentive  to 
“ their  accommodation,  in  ordering  the  half-deck 
“ and  forecaftle  to  be  inclofed  every  evening  with 
“ tarpaulins,  and  fails  fpread  for  fleeping  upon ; 
“ which  fails  in  the  day  were  hung  up  between  the 
“ marts,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  aired  in  the  day- 
time.  Fires  in  hanging-rtoves  were  alfo  kept 
“ burning  below,  to  dry  the  decks : fumigations 
“ with  devils  were  alfo  praflifed.  No  fever  ap- 
peared  in  my  time  ’,  but  in  February  fhe  became 
fo  fickly,  that  her  whole  crew  were  fent  to  Haflar 
“ Flofpital.’’ 


' REMARK. 

The  fickly  rtate  of  the  Nemefis,  as  jurt  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Fleming,  was  too  much  the  cafe 
with  other  rtiips  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
hurry  and  burtle  which  take  place  at  the  early  rtage 
of  all  armaments  have  produced  fimilar  difafters 
among  new- levied  men.  While  I was  furgeon  of 

the 
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the  receiving-fhip  at  Spithead  in  1790,  much  evi- 
dence of  this  kind  came  under  my  obfervation ; 
pad  misfortunes  have  not  yet  made  us  wifer.  Yet  \ 
we  (hould  think  all  occurrences  of  that  fort  might  1 
be  eafily  prevented  by  having  large  fpacious  fliips 
for  the  purpofe,  fuch  as  forty-fours  and  fifty-gun 
fhips.  But  the  landmen,  who  are  commonly  ill 
clothed  and  dirty,  ought  to  be  put  into  a kind  of 
recruits  uniform  at  once,  and  long  clothes  abolifhed, 
their  hair  cut  fhort^,  and  feamen  might  be  ap-  \ 
pointed  to  initiate  them  into  their  habits,  fuch  as  * 
learning  them  ter  fling  their  hamocks,  and  lafh  them 
up,  &c.  This  lafl  fafhion  was  always  a part  of  Capt. 
Duckworth’s  difeipline,  and  by  it  the  raw  landman 
found  himfelf  as  if  among  friends,  and  was  accuf- 
toraed  to  the  different  forms  of  his  duty,  fo  as  to 
think  himfelf  at  home. 

T.  T, 


Mr.  Watherffon,  furgeon  of  the  Superb,  after 
being  at  fea  in  Auguft,  found  the  mealies  in  the 
Ihip  ; and,  agreeable  to  his  inftruflions,  ufed  the 
nitrous  gas  : but  fo  irritating  was  it  to  the  patient, 
that  the  fmalleft  quantity  produced  violent  cough- 
ing, and  he  wifely  left  the  infeftion  to  nature.  The 
difeafe  turned  out  to  be  mild,  and  extended  to  few, 
although  there  were  fifty  in  the  fliip  who  never  had 
mealies. 


Mr. 


REMARKS,  &c. 


HS 

Mr.  Watherfton,  in  his  letter  of  the  loth  of 
February  1798,  mentions  the  Egmont  in  the 
Downs  receiving  twenty-three  feamen  from  the 
Bridgewater  Eaft-Indiaman,  eighteen  of  whom  la- 
bored under  fcurvy,  and  moft  of  thefe  in  the  very 
worfl:  condition.  He  adds,  “ The  Bridgewater 
“ fuffered  very  much  from  fcurvy,  between  Trin- 
“ comale  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having, 

“ during  a paflage  of  thirteen  weeks  and  three 
“ days,  buried  thirty-one  men  : fome  part  of  thefe 
“ were  invalids  from  the  fliips  of  war  in  India. 

“ They  were  fupplied  with  lemon-juice  at  the 
“ Cape,  but  from  a tedious  paflage  of  thirteen 
weeks  more  from  thence  to  England,  during 
“ which  time  they  encountered  much  bad  wea- 
“ ther,  fcurvy  again  became  general ; their  flock 
“ of  lemon-juice  was  foon  expended,  yet  only  one 
“ man  died.  Their  chief  dependence  afterwards 
“ was  bark  and  vinegar.’* 

REMARK. 

We  are  not  a little  furprifed  at  Mr.  Wather- 
fton’s  information  j for  we  thought  that  the  fhips 
of  the  Eaft-India  Company,  fmce  Dr.  Clark’s 
time,  had  been  fupplied  with  every  article  in  - 
abundance  to  counteraft  fcurvy,  or  cure  it  when 
It  broke  out.  T.  hirty-one  men  buried  from  fcurvy 
in  a Angle  Eafl-Indiaman,  during  a paflage  to  the 
Cape ! The  account  is  horrible.  This  is  an  ex- 
j penditure  of  Britifh  feamen  not  to  be  endured. 

■ Let  it  be  known  to  that  affluent  Company,  that 
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lemon.juice,  prepared  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy,  ran 
be  preferved  in  perfeaion  for  three  years  and  that 
the  lives-of  thefe  thirty-one  men  might  have  been 
raved  for  thirty-one  ftiillings.  1 am  at  a ofs  to 
know  under  what  medical  juritdiamn  thefe  Ihips 
are  fitted;  but  we  blulh  to  read  fuch  mrratives  at 
a time  when  the  prevention  and  cute  of  fcutvy  are 
fo  well  underftood.  ^ 


Mr.Landlefs,  furgeon  of  L’Unitc.  in  his 

of  the  25th  of  November,  informs  me  tha^he 
fl -p  lately  put  into  a 

he  found  fome  people  belonpng  ^ J ^ 

Ihip  Hound,  who  had  been  fent  on  “ 

^ f Thev  were  attended  by  a .Uutcfi 

ss:;J 

poffeffmg  * ^ P countrymen  under  his 

mans  cithEnglifhfate,  nourilhment 

care,  reftored  ^ on  their  legs  in  two 

“iz  d”»  *•  •« 
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THEORY  OF  SCURVY, 

By  Mr.  R.  Fairfoul,  Surgeon,  Cleopatra. 

Dr.  Trotter,  in  his  elegant  Theory,  built  on  the 
difcoveries  of  the  French  chemifts,  has  taught  us 
the  principle  in  recent  vegetable  matter  that  cures 
the  fea-fcurvy.  It  is  certainly  oxygene  which 
effeds  the  change ; I only  wilh  to  extend  his 
theory. 

It  is  an  old  opinion  that  an  alkali  contained  in 
the  fluids  is  the  caufe  of  fcurvy.  The  blood  of 
people  in  health  is  known  to  contain  ammoniacal 
carbonate,  calcarious  phofphate,  and  muriate  of 
foda ; and  this  lafl;  only  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity ufed  for  culinary  purpofes.  Befide  thefe,  the 
blood  mull  contain  a naked  alkali,  from  its  pro- 
perty of  changing  vegetable  blue  colours  to  green, 
and  this  is  either  foda  or  ammoniac.  In  the  blood 
of  fcorbutics  this  change  alfo  takes  place ; but  it 
has  not  been  determined  whether  the  proportion 
of  alkali  is  increafed. 

The  frelh  urine  of  people  fuppofed  to  be  in 
health  changes  vegetable  blue  colours  to  red : 
the  urine  of  fcorbutics  has,  in  my  experiments, 
changed  them  to  green ; and  in  fick  berths,  when 
the  buckets  have  been  allowed  to  remain  too  long 
imcleaned,  the  fmell  of  ammoniac  becomes  into- 
lerable. This  decompofition  alfo  takes  place  in 
the  urine  of  healthy  people ; but  I fancy,  by  no 
means  fo  quickly,  nor  to  fuch  extent.  Ammo- 
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niac  may  be  taken  info  the  fyftem  from  the  ufe  of 
putrid  provifions : and  the  continued  ufe  of  the 
fixed  alkalis  and  lime  is  well  known  to  bring  on 
a.  difeafe  very  fimilar  to  fcurvy ; and  they  may 
produce  this  effefl:,  by  fcparating  the  ammoniac 
from  the  acids,  and  by  that  means  forming  other 
falts,  as  phofphate  of  foda,  phofphate  of  lime, 
&c.  fome  of  which  are  found  in  the  blood,  and 
all  in  the  urine. 

Frefh  vegetables,  and  acids,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  allowed  by  all  to  be 
the  bed  means  of  curing  the  fea-fcurvy.  Thefe 
are  the  fubftances  which  afford  the  principle  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  cure  of  that  difeafe  j but  neither  the 
citric,  malic,  or  acetic  acid,  will  ever  be  found  to 
exift  in  the  fluids.  They  are  decompofed,  either 
before  they  enter  the  fyftem,  or  immediately  after ; 
and  this  is  probably  effeded  by  the  acidifiable 
principle  of  the  acid  entering  into  union  with  a 
fubftance  prepared  in,  or  feparated  by  fome  organ 
of  the  body ; and  thus  forming  the  phofphoric 
acid,  which  now  unites  with  the  ammoniac,  ren- 
ders it  unhurtful  to  the  fyftem,  and  perhaps  throws 
it  off. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  foft  parts  of  the  body, 
the  fluids  as  well  as  the  bones,  contain  a great 
quantity  of  phofphoric  acid ; and  though  this  acid 
has  been  found  in  both  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  yet  it  probably  is  originally  the  produd 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Phofphorus  is  a fubftance 
which  is  comlnually  preparing  in  the  animal  body; 
and  the  atmofphere,  aflifted  by  recent  vegetable 

matter. 
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matter,  and  by  fome  medicines  affords  oxygene, 
or  the  principle  neceffary  to  convert  it  to  an  acid. 

It  is  from  thefe  confiderations  that  I would  pro- 
pofe  the  phofphoric  acid  for  the  cure  of  fcurvy  j and 
think  that,  by  giving  an  animaVactd  ready-formed,  it 
will  lefs  require  the  powers  of  digeftion  and  afli- 
milation,  which  in  fcorbutics  are  much  impaired  ; 
indeed,  all  the  caufes  of  fcurvy  probably  ad  by 
diminifhing  thefe  powers. 

A French  chemift  has  obferved,  that  very  little 
phofphoric  acid  is  to  be  found  in  the  blood  of 
gouty  people,  and  fuppofes  that  the  acid  is  not 
thrown  off  by  urine,  but  is  conveyed  to  the  joints, 
where  it  occafions  the  difeafe.  I would  differ  from 
him  in  his  conclufion,  and  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  the  powers  which  produce  the  phof- 
phorie  acid  are  fo  much  debilitated  that  they  can- 
not produce  a fufficient  quantity  to  counterad 
the  bad  effeds  of  the  calcareous  earth,  which  we 
are  continually  taking  in  with  our  nourifliment. 

There  are  many  objedions  to  the  above  theory  ; 
but  I think  it  fufficient  to  warrant  a trial  of  the 
phofphoric  acid. 


SCURVY. 

Dr.  Browne,  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  while 
ufmg  the  nitrous  acid  for  curing  the  lues  venerea, 
obferved  the  fymptoms  of  fcurvy  to  fupervene 
exadly  as  we  have  often  feen  them  during  a courfe 
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of  mercury.  They  advanced  fo  quickly,  that 
he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  adminiftering  lemon 
juice,  till  the  feurvy  difappeared  ; the  cure  of 
fyphilis  was  afterwards  completed  by  the  nitrous 
acid. 

In  Dr.  Rollo’s  work  on  Diabetes,  we  obferve 
an  account  of  a general  feurvy  appearing  among 
the  convi(fls  on  board  the  hulks  at  Woolwich, 
during  the  fevere  winter  in  April  1795.  This  was 
the  time  the  Channel  Fleet  fuffered  fo  feverely  ; 
and  the  caufes  producing  it  in  both  inftanccs 
appear  to  have  been  very  much  alike.  The  con- 
victs had  no  frefh  vegetables  from  the  12th  of 
October  1794,  to  the  24th  of  April  1795.  The 
feurvy  was  firft  obferved  about  the  1 3th  of  Aprils 
and  was  foon  cured  by  recent  vegetables,  fo  as 
to  be  unknown  in  July.  Their  diet  confided  of 
boiled  barley  or  oatmeal  porridge  for  breakfafl 
and  fupper  ; broth  of  ox-cheeks  and  fhins  of  beef, 
with  a portion  of  the  meat,  for  dinner  ; a proper 
allowance  of  bread,  and  three  pints  of  fmall-beer 
daily.  The  preceding  wdnter  was  uncommonly 
fevere,  with  much  froft,  which  deftroyed  all  efcu« 
lent  vegetables, 
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DYSENTERY. 

It  would  feem  that  this  difeafe  is  very  much 
connecled  with  the  Rate  of  the  atmofphere,  pro- 
bably as  affefting  the  condition  of  the  furface  of 
our  bodies ; and  often  appearing  after  fudden 
tranfitions  from  warm  to  cold  weather.  A fqua- 
dron  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Man 
arrived  in  England  about  the  end  of  December 
1796,  after  a paffage  of  eleven  weeks  from  Gi- 
braltar. The  wind  during  this  time  was  moftly 
to  the  Northward  of  Eaft,  and  intenfely  cold. 
Previous  to  the  paffage  the  Ihips  had  been  for 
many  months  employed  in  blocking  up  a French 
fquadron  under  Admiral  Richery  in  Cadiz.  The 
infipid  duty  of  a blockade,  if  I may  ufe  the  expref- 
fion,  tends  more  than  fevere  labour  to  exhaufl 
both  officers  and  men.  The  dull  routine  of 
fervice,  the  fame  objedls  conftarttly  in  view,  with 
occahonal  fignals  to  tack  or  wear,  are  all  the 
variety  that  it  affords ; thus  the  fpirits  of  a fhjp^s 
company  fmk  into  liftleffnefs  and  inactivity,  and 
hence  the  predifpofmg  caufe  to  peculiar  difeafes. 
The  Defence  was  the  chief  fufferer  at  this  time, 
from  a fever  attended  with  fmgular  fymptoms,  and 
a great  mortality.  But  though  numbers  perifhed, 
a third  of  the  fliip’s  company  were  only  faved  by 
Captain  Wells  giving  up  all  his  private  flock 
of  choice  and  delicious  wines,  with  other  necef- 
faries,  for  their  ufe.  Some  of  thefe  fhips  were 
much  afflicted  with  fcurvy  and  dyfentery.  The 
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Cumberland  came  to  Spithead,  having  loft  eleven 
men  in  the  paflage,  and  landed  forty  at  Haflar, 
very  debilitated,  in  dyfentery,  large  ulcers,  fcurvy, 
&c.  The  furgeons  of  this  fquadron  remarked  that 
their  people  fuffered  exceedingly  in  the  Channel 
from  their  thin  and  worn-out  clothing,  moft  of 
the  fliips  having  been  fome  time  abroad.  This,  I 
believe,  is  a common  obfervation  in  all  (hips 
coming  from  warm  countries  in  the  winter  feafon ; 
we  wifh  fome  general  regulation  to  be  made  on 
this  head  : warm  and  thick  flops  might  be  kept 
in  the  ftores  abroad,  and  iflTued  to  the  fhips  when 
they  are  ordered  home.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  feamen,  thoughtlefs  and  improvident,  will 
ever  attend  to  this  circumftance  themfelves. 


TYPHUS. 

In  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  fquadron 
under  Vice-Admiral  Cornwallis  from  the  French 
fleet,  on  the  19th  of  June  1795,  a feaman  in  one 
of  the  fhips,  convalefcent  from  typhus,  was  in  his 
weak  ftate  fo  overcome  by  fear,  that  he  quickly 
relapfed.  His  fever  afterwards  was  remarkable 
for  violent  nervous  affections  ; and  he  died  in  9 
few  days,  dreadfully  convulfed. 
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EXTRACTS  from  a MS,  intitkd  “ NAUTICAL 
REMARKS,” 

By  Mr.  Alex.  Reid,  Surgeon  in  the  Royal 

Navy. 

As  part  of  fea-diet  he  recommends  the  peafe 
to  be  deprived  of  their  huiks  by  a mill,  previous 
to  boiling ; and  adduces  fome  cafes  of  violent 
cholic,  caufed  by  eating  pea-foup  as  now  ufed  in 
(hips.  Thefe  affeftions  are  liable  to  happen  with 
perfons  of  weak  and  dyfpeptic  conftitutions  ; and 
for  thefe  reafons  numbers  of  men  never  tafte  the 
foup.  He  found  zinc,  vitriol.  9i  given  immedi- 
ately, fo  as  to  excite  vomiting,  remove;  the  dif- 
eafe.  He  adds,  that  he  knew  a young  lady  in 
Scotland,  who  had  nearly  perilhed  by  eating 
raw  green  peas,  and  drinking  after  them  a glafs  of 
new  ale.  This  lady  was  relieved  by  rolling  her 
to  and  fro,  which  had  the  effefl  of  removing  the 
flatulency. 

Mr.  Reid  approves  much  of  my  opinion  of 
dancing,  and  providing  a band  of  mufic  in  every 
(hip:  he  hopes  the  arguments  I have  employed  will 
be  duly  attended  to  by  every  one  who  regards  the 
comfort  and  health  of  feamen. 

He  recommends  a certain  number  of  fifhermen’s 
boots  to  be  fupplled  to  each  fhip,  to  be  worn  by 
the  people  who  wafli  decks  in  a cold  morning. 
But  he  cautions  every  officer  againft  waffiing  decks 
in  the  winter  months  j they  had  better  fcrape  the 

nails 
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nails  up.  He  has  known  many  obftinate  inter- 
mittents  begin  during  this  period  of  duty,  and 
fevere  headachs,  from  the  head  and  feet  being 
long  expofed  tcv  different  degrees  of  heat.  This 
practice  is  now  unknown  in  well-ordered  fhips  ; 
and  the  difeafes  which  it  produced  are^  alfo  on  the 
decline. 

He  obferves  that  great  pains  are  often  taken  • 
to  pump  out  foul  air  from  the  holds  of  fhips ; 
but  the  fame  exertions  are  not  made  to  throw 
frejh  air  in.  Windfalls,  in  bad  weather,  cannot 
be  employed  : he  therefore  recommends  fome 
machine  to  be  conflrutted,  like  the  common 
bellows,  on  a large  fcale,  with  long  leathern 
tubes,  to  diredl  the  air  occafionaljy  into  any 
place  below  it  may  be  wifhed  to  ventilate.  Some 
plan  of  this  kind  would  certainly  be  highly  advan- 
tageous. 

Mr.  Reid  was  a pupil  and  inmate  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh.  Every 
perfon  in  the  houfe  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
laudanum  in  great  quantities.  The  fervant-maid 
one  night,  in  the  dark,  miftook  a bottle  of  the 
laudanum  for  brandy  or  whilky,  and  drank  a 
great  deal  of  it.  The  alarm  was  immediately 
given  to  the  fludents  j flic  was  found  flupid,  and 
black  in  the  face.  Mr.  Reid  opened  a vein, 
and  Ihe  recovered  i he  alfo  gave  her  \ol.  fpirits, 

Mr.  Reid  was  afliftant  to  the  Naval  Hofpital 
at  Villa  Franca,  in  1783.  The  hofpital  flood 

on  a peninfula.  There  were  a number  of  bad 

ulcers 
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ulcers  fent  from  the  fhips  on  fliore ; but  notwith- 
ftanding  the  patients  had  abundance  of  frefli 
provifions  and  fruit,  the  ulcers  were  obftinate, 
and  feldom  healed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place 
faid  it  was  the  fame  cafe  with  themfelves ; they 
attributed  the  difficulty  of  cure  to  the  fea-air,  for 
they  always  moved  up  the  country  for  the  cure 
of  fores,  and  they  found  that  to  anfwer.  Could 
any  pradlical  inference  be  drawn  from  this  fa^ 
in  the  treatment  of  our  malignant  ulcer  ? 


Since  the  eftabliffiment  of  a regular  fupply 
of  vegetables  in  1 795  to  the  Ihips,  on  returning 
to  port  the  neceliity  which  at  firft  produced  it  is 
in  a meafure  done  aw'ay.  The  feamen  themfelves 
have  infenfibly  imitated  the  practice  j and  it  is 
common  now  in  moft  fliips  for  the  men  to  carry 
to  fea,  at  their  own  expence,  a quantity  fufficient 
for  a long  cruize.  Something  fimilar  to  this 
occurred  after  the  change  of  lick  necelTaries  in 
1 794 ; and  from  that  time  tea,  or  herbs  with 
fugar,  have  been  hoarded  up,  equal  to  a four 
months’  expenditure,  in  the  different  meffes.  The 
good  effefls  which  mull  follow  a cullom  of  this 
fort  is  not  merely  a prefervation  of  health  j it 
encourages  indullry  and  a care  of  their  money  ; 
by  which  means  they  are  diverted  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  fpirituous  liquors.  We  earnellly 
recommend  all  officers  to  countenance  this  prac- 
tice. 
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tice,  and  to  mention  it  to  their  people  on  receiving 
pay  or  prize-money. 


A number  of  marines  having  fuffered  much 
from  the  cold  in  fevere  frofts,  while  Handing 
as  fentinels  on  the  poop,  gangway,  and  fore- 
caflle,  we  would  recommend  the  praflice  of 
changing  the  men  every  hour ; even  although 
double  the  ufual  number  Ihould  be  kept  out  of  bed 
for  the  purpofe. 


Some  of  our  correfpondents  Hill  regret  that 
foap  has  never  yet  been  iflued  by  authority, 
through  the  purfers.  We  think  it  would  be  a 
great  piece  of  economy  to  fupply  feamen  with 
that  kind  of  foap  for  walking  that  latl^ers  with 
fait  water.  The  Portugueze  make  a foap  of  this 
kind  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  ; but  it  might  be 
done  in  England  : it  depends  on  a larger  portion 
of  alkali,  which  adds  a little  to  the  price.  This 
praftice  would  fave  frefli  water  j and  it  mull  always 
be  deemed  a fevere  rellriftion  when  the  people  are 
not  allowed  water  for  walking  : on  many  occafions 
it  w'ould  be  preferable  to  deny  them  drink,  rather 
than  prevent  regular  cleanlinefs. 
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DIET. 

Utile  Dulci, 

^T'HIS  branch  of  medicine  is  of  the  firfl  im- 
portance, and  we  are  glad  to  fee  it  engage 
the  attention  of  officers  and  furgeons  'more  than 
in  former  times.  The  ftate  of  a fick  perfon  con- 
fined to  bed  in  a fick  berth  on  board  a fliip,  can 
be  better  underftood  than  exprefled,  and  muft  na- 
turally excite  the  fympathy  of  every  one  who  has 
experienced  ficknefs  at  fea.  The  furgeon’s  ne- 
ceffaries  afford  tea,  cocoa,  rice,  fugar,  and  fliip’s 
wine,  which,  with  portable  foup  and  barley,  and 
flour  lately  ordered  for  bread,  conftitute  the  diet 
of  a fick  berth.  Thefe  articles  are  all  very  well 
in  their  way,  but  they  make  but  a fmall  proportion 
of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  are  poor  fubftitutes 
for  an  hofpital  fare,  accommodated  to  the  tafte, 
defires,  and  appetites  of  patients  weakened  and  re- 
duced by  difeafe.  We  firmly  believe  if  one  half 
of  the  money  expended  on  cherts  of  medicine  were 
laid  out  in  the  comforts  of  diet,  much  real  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  would  be  gained.  Medicines  judicioufly 
prefcribed  and  duly  adminiftered,  muft  contribute 
their  full  fliare  in  the  recovery  of  health ; but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  they  have  but  a 
fhare  in  the  bufinefs,  and  their  ufe  is  often  loft,  or 
at  beft  doubtful,  if  a correfponding  diet  does  not 
accompany  them.  I have  feen  fo  much  done  by 
a few  delicacies  from  the  tables  of  officers,  that  I 
fhall  never  ceafe  to  recommend  improvements  in 
this  department.  The  charity  of  thefe  gentlemen 
is  not  in  need  of  my  eulogies,  it  will  be  regiftered 
elfewhere.  When  I fee  a lavifii  exhibition  of  me- 
dical articles,  without  a food  grateful,  nouriffiing, 
and  cordial,  in  debilitated  conditions,  it  reminds 
me  of  the  fcripture  allufion,  “ I ajked for  bread, 
“ and  you  gave  me  a Jione** 

I ftiall,  therefore,  make  no  apologies  for  laying 
before  my  readers  fome  extrafts  from  a fmall 
work  called  the  “ Seaman’s  Guide,”  by  the  Ho- 
norable John  Cochrane : in  which  philofophy  has 
been  commendably  employed  in  giving  directions 
how  to  live  comfortably  at  fea.  I am  the  more 
induced  to  do  this,  as  it  may  tempt  many  to  pe- 
rufe  the  whole  pamphlet.  We  begin  with  the  ftaff 
of  life, 

“BREAD. 

“ The  procefs  of  making  yeaft,  as  praClifed  at 
“ Edinburgh,  is  as  follows : 

“ Take  two  ounces  of  hops ; boil  them  for  an 
hour  in  two  gallons  of  water  j and,  boiling 

“ hot, 
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hot,  fcald  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  flour,  and 
“ flir  it  very  well  into  a pafte.  Do  this  about 
eleven  in  the  forenoon.  Let  it  fland  till  fix 
“ o’clock  in  the  evening ; then  add  about  a quart 
“ of  yeaft;  to  forward  the  fermentation,  and  mix 
“ it  well  together.  Next  morning  add  about  as 
“ much  more  flour  and  water  fufilcient  to  make 
“ it  into  dough ; and  in  the  afternoon  it  will  be 
“ fit  for  fetting  fpunge  and  baking.  Referve  al- 
“ ways  a piece  of  the  old  dough  to  mix  with  the 
**  new  batch,  inftead  of  the  yeaft  j which  is  ne- 
“ ceflary  only  the  firft.  time,  to  haften  the  procefs. 
“ The  above  quantity  of  hops  will  fuffice  for  an 
“ hundred  and  twenty  quartern  loaves. 

“ This  procefs  in  Scotland  requires  about  thirty 
“ hours ; in  a warm  climate  a few  hours  would  fuf- 
**  fice ; as  fermentation  there  advances  with  great 
“ rapidity.  A due  attention  muft  be  paid  to  that 
“ circumftance,  as  every  thing  depends  upon  it.” 

“ How  to  life  the  dough. 

“ Take  a piece  of  dough  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 
“ It  will  keep  for  fevefal  days  very  well.  Mix  the 
“ dough  with  fome  warm  water,  not  very  hot, 
“ and  knead  it  up  with  fome  flour,  to  ferment 
« and  fpunge.  Divide  the  flour  into  four  parts : 
“ mix  a quarter  of  the  flour  with  the  leaven,  and 
‘4  a fuflicient  quantity  of  water  to  make  it  into 
“ dough,  and  knead  it  well.  Let  this  remain 
“ until  it  ferments  and  rifes  properly  ; then  dilute 
**  It  W'ith  more  w'ater,  and  add  another  quarter  of 

a “ the 
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“ the  flour,  and  let  it  remain  to  rife.  Do  the 
“ fame  with  the  other  two  quarters  of  the  flour, 
“ one  quarter  after  the  other,  taking  particular 
“ care  never  to  mix  more  flour  until  the  laft  has 
ril'en  properly.  When  finiflied,  divide  it  into 
“ loaves ; and  let  the  loaves  remain  to  rife,  in 
“ order  to  overcome  the  preflTure  of  the  hand  in 
“ forming  them  ; then  put  them  into  the  oven, 
“ and  referve  a piece  of  dough  for  the  next 
“ baking.  Dough  thus  kept,  might,  with  proper 
“ care,  be  prevented  from  going  into  the  acetous 
“ fermentation,  by  mixing,  from  time  to  time, 
“ frefli  flour.  This  pradice  is  particularly  re- 
“ commended  to  be  followed  by  thofe  perfons 
“ who  do  not  like  any  acidity  in  their  bread,  or 
“ have  an  equal  diflike  to  the  bitter  arifing  from 
“ hops.  On  board  a fliip,  this  mode  may  be 
“ eafily  praftifed,  as,  from  the  regularity  of  keep- 
ing  w'atch,  the  time  for  mixing  the  flour  can  be 
“ adhered  to  with  great  exaftnefs.  Fromanigno- 
“ ranee  in  the  art  of  baking  with  leaven,  very  few 
“ fliips  attempt  even  to  bake  rolls  for  the  officers, 
“ and  fewer  ftill  for  the  fhip’s  company.’* 

The  above  extrafts  are  fo  plain,  that  nobody  can 
mifunderftand  the  direftions  given.  The  furgeon, 
therefore,  by  purchafmg  a quart  of  yeafl:  when  he 
goes  firfl  to  fea,  to  begin  the  fermentation  of  the 
leaven,  may  order  the  procefs  to  be  continued 
daily  fo  as  to  afibrd  rolls  for  any  number  of  fick  j 
and  we  earneftly  recommend  this  pradice. 

The  leaven  here  direded  alfo  poflelTes  the  qua- 
lity of  raifmg  the  Jiour  pudding,  and  making  it  light- 
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ahd  eafy  of  digeftion.  Half  the  quantity  of  leaven 
ordered  ^bove  will  ferve  the  whole  puddings  ufed 
at  one  meal  for  fix  hundred  men,  which  is  the 
complement  of  a feventy-four-giin  Ihip. 

“BEER. 

“ To  every  quart  of  porter  or  ftrong  ale,  add 
“ two  quarts  of  water,  moderately  warm.  To 
“ every  quart  of  this  mixture,  add  a table-fpoon- 
“ full  of  brown  fugar,  or  a wine-glafs-full  of  fyrup 
“ or  molaffes.  Put  the  whole  into  a tub;  beat 
and  whilk  it  with  a bundle  of  rods  for  at  lead 
“ half  an  hour ; bottle  and  cork  it,  and  tie  the 
“ corks  down  with  firings.  The  preflure  of  the 
“ corks  upon  the  firings  will  fliow  the  progrefs  of 
“ fermentation,  which  will  be  flow  or  quick  ia 
“ proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  weather.  In 
“ the  Eafi  or  Weft  Indies,  fermentation  is  lb  quick, 
“ that  wdrat  is  made  in  the  evening  is  ripe  next 
“ day.  When  once  made,  always  preferve  a bot- 
“ tie  or  two  of  the  old,  and  mix  it  with  the  new 
“ making,  as  it  quickens  the  fermentation,  and 
“ makes  it  more  briflc  and  lively.  The  quantity 
“ made  mu  ft  be,  in  warm  climates,  in  proportion 
“ to  the  daily  confumption,  as  it  fpeedily  turns 
four.  If  this  fmall  beer  is  wanted  in  large  quan- 
“ titles,  it  may  be  made  in  calks,  in  the  fame  man- 
“ ner  as  fpruce  beer  : but  do  not  draw  it  entirely 
“ oflf ; always  referve  a proportion  of  the  old  to 
“ mix  with  the  new.  The  ale  to  be  taken  to  fea 
“ for  the  purpofe  of  making  this  beverage,  ought 
VoL.  II.  M « to 
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“ to  be  made  very  ftrong ; but  by  no  means  to  be 

reduced  to  an  extrad,  or  fuch  a fubftance  by 
“ boiling,  as  will  evaporate  the  vinous  and  adive 
“ part  of  the  malt  liquor.  Good  ftrong  ale,  that 
“ will  bear  thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  will  be 
‘‘  fufficient.’* 

We  thus  have,  by  the  plan  of  the  honorable 
author,  a fmall  beer  that  can  be  made  in  any  cli- 
mate, and  its  value  to  the  fick  in  warm  countries 
is  beyond  rubies.  Officers,  whofe  fortunes  enable 
them  to  beftow  comforts  on  the  fick,  would  do 
well  to  provide  fome  dozens  of  ftrong-bodied  ale 
for  that  purpofe,  which  can  be  manufadured  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  furgeon  when  there  is  occafion 
for  it.  Mr.  Cochrane  alfo  recommends  the  grog 
to  be  made  into  punch  with  brown  fugar,  which, 
when  bottled  and  kept  a little  while,  undergoes  a 
night  fermentation,  and  becomes  brilk  and  wonder- 
fully grateful.  Our  furgeons,  being  now  well 
provided  with  lemon-juice  and  fugar,  can  prepare 
punch  in  this  manner  without  any  expence  j as  the 
purfer  would  charge  the  fpirit  to  the  fick  that 
ufe  it. 


« MINCED  COLLOPS. 

“ In  fliort  cruizes  the  following  mode  of  pre- 
“ ferviiig  beef  is  recommended.  Take  beef,  and 
“ chop  and  mince  it  very  finall ; to  which  add 
feme  fait  and  pepper.  Put  this  in  its  raw  ftatc 
into  fmall  jars,  and  pour  on  the  top  of  it  fomc 

clarified  butter.  When  intended  for  ufe,  put 
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**  the  clarified  butter  into  a frying-pan,  and  flice 
“ fome  onions  Into  the  pan,  and  fry  them.  Add 
“ a little  water  to  it,  and  then  put  in  the  minced 
meat : (lew  it  well,  and  in  a few  minutes  it  will 
“ be  fit  to  ferve  up.  This  is  a favorite  difli  in 
“ Scotland.  Few  families  are  without  it,  as  it 
“ keeps  well,  and  is  always  ready  as  an  extra 
« difh.” 


“ To  render  pea-foup  or  barley-broth  pleafant 
“ and  palatable,  fry  onions  in  butter,  and  pour 
“ into  the  foup.’* 


“ There  is  a practice  now  in  ufe  on  board  of 
“ the  American  whalers,  who  are  generally  out 
“ ten  or  twelve  months  in  a voyage,  that  deferves 
“ to  be  mentioned.  They  take  cyder  on  board 
“ in  cafks,  into  which  they  put  a quantity  of 
“ found  apples.  The  apples  are  thus  kept  in 
“ high  prefervation ; and  as  they  draw'  off  the 
cyder,  the  apples  arc  given  to  the  men,  to  be 
“ either  eat  raw,  or  made  into  puddings.** 

In  our  former  volume  we  mentioned  that  apples 
had  been  diftributed  to  a fquadron  of  (hips  of  the 
line,  where  the  feamen  were  overrun  with  fcurvy. 
The  demand  for  lemons  had,  that  year,  been  fo 
great,  that  we  employed  the  apples : but  the  me- 
thod now  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cochrane  for  pre- 
ferving  them,  mull  be  highly  ufeful  in  long 
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voyages : they  are,  befides,  grateful  as  a chang? 
from  lemon-juice.  We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Cochrane  without  returning  him  our  warmeft 
thanks  for  what  he  has  provided  for  the  comforts 
of  a fea  life ; and  he  may  reft  aflured  our  authority 
will  not  be  wanting  to  ferve  up  his  diflies  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fick  berth. 


As  it  is  my  duty,  from  being  at  the  head  of  the 
medical  departrhent  of  the  fleet,  to  receive  every 
hint  for  improvement  in  the  treatment  and  com- 
fort of  the  fick,  and  to  direft  the  fame  to  be  ufed 
, whenever  it  can  be  praftifed  with  advantage,  I 
Jfhall  lay  before  my  readers  a letter  from  a female 
correfpondent,  whofe  good  fenfe  has  well  qualified 
her  for  \^’hat  flie  writes  upon. 


MEL  ROE’S  SOUP. 

“SIR,  Lcrodon,  Jan.  29th,  1798. 

“ I have  hit  upon  a method  of  making  cheap 
foups,  and  other  difties  fuitable  to  the  neceflity  of 
the  times.  One  or  ttro  of  the  foups  will  be  proper, 
£ flatter  myfelf,  in  the  navy  and  other  departments ; 
I have,  therefore,  taken  the  liberty  to  addrefs  you 
on  the  fubjeft,  and  communicate  the  method  of 
making  the  foup,  wifhing  you  will-have  the  good- 
nefs  to  make  a trial  of  it  j firft  in  the  officers* 
melTes,  and  then  in  the  feamen’s. 
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By  the  experiments  which  I have  made  on 
animal  diet,  I have  found  that  fat  is  the  elfence  of 
meat,  or  nearly  fo  : my  “ Cookery”  is  founded  on 
this,  as  will  appear  from  the  recipe : 

Take  beef  fuet,  four  ounces. 

Scotch  barley,  Ibfs. 

Oatmeal  or  flour,  3 or  4 ounces. 

Onions,  3 or  four  ounces,  or 

Leekfeed,  a fmall  quantity. 

CeleryTeed,  a fmall  quantity. 

Salt  and  pepper,  a fufficient  quantity. 

Water,  a gallon. 

“ The  barley  is  to  be  boiled  in  the  ufual  tvay, 
about  an  hour  before  the  foup  is  removed  from  the 
fire ; add  the  oatmeal  or  flour  previoufly  mixed  in 
a little  cold  water.  The  fuet  had  better  be  melted 
before,  the  fire,  and  added  fifteen  minutes,  along 
with  the  onions,  celery-feed,  &c.  in  a bruifed  ftatc, 
previoufly  to  the  cookery  being  finiflied. 

“ The  value  of  the  above  will  be  found  to  be 
about  4 d.  a gallon,  fufficient  for  eight  men ; if  a 
cake  and  a quarter  of  portable  foup  is  added,  the 
value  will  be  ro  d.  If  you  fuppofe  my  cookery  to 
be  unwholefome  from  the  fuet  contained  in  ir, 
then,  by  the  fame  chain  of  reafoning,  the  feamen’s 
pudding  mufl:  be  unwholefome,  when  eight  men 
eat  double  the  quantity  of  it,  viz.  fib.  to  3I  of 
flour,  if  I miftake  not. 

“ The  fat  combined  with  mucilage,  as  in  the 
barley-broth,  forms  a mixture  eafily  digeftible,  and^ 
I think,  highly  nutritious.  But  I am  open  to 
conviction  j if  you  can  make  it  appear  otherwife, 
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by  any  chemical  or  phyfical  reafon,  I will  be  glad 
to  be  informed.  The  foup  is  pleafantly  rafted  j 
but  being  a new-fangled  mefs,  objedlions  may  be 
made,  and  an  unfounded  prejudice  held  againft  it. 

But  at  fea  I can  venture  to  predial:,  when  nothing 
but/a/i  junk  is  the  order  qf  the  day,  and  fliould 
the  day  be  cold,  a pint  of  this  foup  will  be  a 
grateful  meal  to  a fea-faring  man.  I am,  Sir, 

“ Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

(Signed)  “ Eliza  Melroe, 

To  Dr.  Trotter.’’ 

I have  had  feveral  mefles  of  this  foup  made 
at  my  lodgings  in  Portfmouth  ; but  I think  it 
ought  to  have  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  fuet 
and  vegetables,  which  renders  it  very  palatable 
indeed.  The  principles  here  laid  down  are  very 
juft : we  know,  from  the  experiments  of  fome 
ingenious  phyficians,  that  the  fat  of  meat  is  by  far 
the  moft  nourifhing  part ; and  fevere  labour  can  be  i; 
better  fuftained  by  living  upon  it  than  on  the  lean  j 

portion.  The  flour  or  oatmeal  and  barley  ferve  j 

to  combine  or  make  it  mifcible  in  the  water,  1 
and  thus  reduce  it  to  an  animal  jelly  or  mucilage,  ■ 
while  the  vegetables  impart  their  qualities,  and 
render  it  antifcorbutic.  We  think  this  mefs  to  be 
a great  improvement  in  fea-diet ; had  the  hofpital- 
ihip  remained  in  the  fleet,  it  would  have  been 
introduced  into  our  bill  of  fare,  as  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  the  unpleafant  gluey  portable  broth  now 
in  life  ^throughout  the  Navy  j which  is  alfo  very 
coftly  ami  not  much  nutritious.] 
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Since  receiving  the  above  letter,  I have  perufed 
a book  of  cookery  by  this  lady,  where  the  fame 
idea  is  extended  into  a cheap  and  eafy  fyftem  for 
houfekeeping.  Such  a book  will  be  highly  accept- 
able to  myfelf,  and  all  half-pay  officers,  when  our 
country  no  longer  may  require  our  fervices : the 
failor  fays,  that  “ the  King’s  guinea  goes  farther 
than  any  other  raafler’s  but  in  thofe  days  we 
lhall  have  only  half  the  prefent  number  *. 

WATER. 

We  cannot  leave  the  dietetic  part  of  our  work, 
without  adding  fome  remarks  on  Water.  We 
were  employed  the  whole  fummer  of  1792  in 
making  experiments  on  the  beft  method  of  pre- 
ferving  water  pure  and  fweet  in  long  voyages ; and 
a fummary  of  thefe  is  publilhed  in  a little  work 
called  “ Medical  and  Chemical  Eflays,”  printed  by 
Jordan,  Fleet-flreet,  for  Mr.  Moubray  of  Portf- 
mouth,  to  whom  I prefented  the  copy  at  the  time 
his  printing-office  and  materials  were  burnt  down 
in  December  1794. 

We  found,  after  trying  every  thing,  that  the 
beft  praftical  method  was  gently  charring  the  cafks 
in  putting  them  together,  both  ftaves  and  heads, 
p which  rendered  the  furface  unfit  to  decompofe  the 
I water.  But  fo  little  was  this  praftice  deemed  per- 
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I * “ An  Economical  and  New  Method  of  Cookery  ; a 
I’  Saving  of  30  per  Cent,  in  Houfekeeping.”  By  E.  Mclroc. 
f London.  Longman,  Patemofter-row.  1798. 
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fe£t  before  by  the  Vidualling  Board, thatMr.Reeks, 
the  cooper  at  Weevil,  fliowed  me  ai;  order  from 
the  Commiflioners,  exprefsly  forbidding  it ; as 
they  faid  it  blackened  the  fluid.  It  moreover  makes 
the  eafks  laft:  longer,  by  hardening  them  againft 
worms  in  warm  countries,  and  alfo  lefs  apt  to 
ihrink  from  the  hoops.  The  whole  procefs  is 
defended  on  chemical  principles  in  the  above  work, 
and  no  man  has  dared  to  fay  they  are  wrong. 

I have  repeated  this  fubjecl,  becaufe  we  had 
much  bad  water  in  the  fleet  laft  fummer  : I now, 
in  the  name  of  the  fervice,  requeft  fome  Captain 
will  take  the  bufinefs  up,  arid  carry  to  fea  a given 
number  of  cafks  filled  with  pure  wat^r,  one  half 
charred  according  to  our  plan,  and  the  other  half 
in  the  common  way.  Some  irufty  perfon  muft 
fuperintend  the  duty,  that  it  may  be  fairly  tried, 
for  we  know  it  muft  fucceed. 


BEER. 

% 

We  have  always  been  advpcates’ for  fome  change 
here  ; but  we  have  been  difappointed  hitherto. 
We  have,  however,  overcome  fo  many  bad  forms, 
that  we  muft  perfevere  ftill.  Our  plan  is,  that  two 
quarts  of  beer  fliould  be.ferved  out  at  twice,  that 
fltall  contain  the  fame  proportion  of  malt  as  four  of 
the  prefent,  but  more  hops,  to  make  it  keep.  Be- 
fides  the  baneful  effeds  of  grog  to  health,  the 
feamen  have  a pratlice  of  hoarding  it  up,  that 
they  may  have  a jolly  drinking,  as  they  term  it ; 
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»nd  I am  forty  to  add,  this  has  given  birth  to 
much  of  their  outrageous  proceedings ; for  the 
unguarded  character  has  thus  been  decoyed,  and 
made  an  aflbciate  in  plots  by  the' defigning  and 
unprincipled ' villain.  This  kind  of  beer  is  only 
intended  for  fea-ufe. 
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MALIGNANT  ULCER.  i 

] 

JN  the  fpring  of  1797,  I was  informed  by  Mr.  ! 

Caird,  furgeon  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  that  a 
number  of  their  people  were  afflifled  with  ulcers 
of  a mod  obflinate  nature,  and  not  yielding  to  the  ; 
ufual  remedies  either  general  or  local.  He  was 
under  the  neceflity  of  fending  many  of  them  on 
fliore  to  the  hofpital,  where  a change  of  fituation 
did  not  feem  to  operate  much  in  their  fevour.  In 
this  date  his  fick  lid  continued  for  fome  weeks ; 
and  as  the  weather  became  milder  in  temperature, 
he  did  not  obferve  any  difpofition  for  the  better  in 
the  condition  of  the  fores,  which  now  increafed  in 
number.  Several  men  that  had  been  bled  for 
different  inflammatory  difeafes,  fuch  as  catarrhs, 
fore  throats,  &c.  complained  that  the  orifice  in 
their  arms  did  not  heal  kindly,  but  became  painful, 
fomcwhat  fwelled,  hard,  of  a livid  red  colour,  and 
which  excited  drong  fufpicions,  that  the  wound 
had  been  made  by  a foul  lancet,  that  had  been 
employed  for  other  purpofes,  fuch  as  opening 
abfcefl’es,  that  could  communicate  infection.  This 
opinion,  however,  was  foon  given  upj  for  other 
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1 lancets,  known  to  be  in  perfed  order,  and  ufed 
Iby  different  mates,  did  not  prevent  fiinilar  appear- 
iances  in  other  patients.  Mr.  Caird  had  at  one 
itime  fo  many  as  twelve  of  this  defcription  in  his 
lift;  in  one  of  whom  the  affeded  part  fwelled  and 
1 inflamed  rapidly,  ulcerated,  and  fpread,  till  it 
;affumed  fo  bad  an  appearance,  that  he  \ras  fent 
(on  board  the  Medufa  hofpital-lhip,  about  the 
1 beginning  of  May,  while  the  fleet  lay  at  St. 
Helen’s. 

The  patient  was  a ftrong,  healthy  young  man, 
;and  a feaman  ftationed  in  the  maintop.  The 
wound  that  was  originally  made  with  the  lancet 
'Was  now  an  ulcer  of  the  fize  of  a crown-piece, 
< covered  with  a floughy  matter,  black  and  fetid : 
1 the  edges  of  the  fore  were  ragged,  and  for  a con- 
I iiderable  fpace  round,  hard,  and  livid  ; but  a degree 
of  fhining  rednefs  extended  much  farther,  with 
tumefadion  both  above  and  below  the  ulcerated 
part.  The  pain  was  excruciating,  extending 
' downwards  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and 
up  to  the  fhoulder  and  arm-pit.  The  lymphatics 
leading  to  the  axilla  could  be  diftindly  felt,  but  the 
glands  above  were  not  enlarged.  Violent  rigours 
accompanied  this  condition  of  the  fore,  refembling 
the  cold  ftage  of  an  intermittent,  alternated  with 
heats  and  fweating,  but  not  producing  a folution  of 
the  fever  : thirft,  ficknefs,  and  vomiting,  were  alfo 
concomitants.  The  eyes  and  countenance- were 
flufhed,  fevere  headachs,  and  not  without  flight 
delirium  at  times  ; the  pulfe,  though  frequent  and 
full,  was  by  no  means  hard.  He  was  not  bled,  as 
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the  accident  was  ctiufed  by  that  operation  ; but  he 
took  brilk  purges  c»f  calomel  and  jalap,  in  order  to 
bring  him  dowm.  The  applications  to  the  arm 
were  fomentations  and  emollient  poultices.  Such 
was  the  treatment  of  the  ulcer  during  the  time  the 
fever  and  inflammation  fubfifled ; and  poultices 
were  continued  till  the  floughs  feparated,  with 
which  the  febrile  indifpofition  difappeared.  After 
this  the  furface  of  the  fore  looked  clear  and  florid. 
A confiderable  ht^morrhage  took  place  from  one 
of  the  veins  being;  eroded,  but  was  foon  reftrained 
by  gentle  compreflion  below  the  ulcerated  part,  and 
did  not  return. 

This  ulcer  fometimes  yielded  fo  little  pus,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  remove  the  dreffings  ; and  when- 
ever It  feemed  difpofed  to  aflume  this  condition, 
we  made  free  Vk'ith  ftimulating  ingredients,  either 
fprinkled  over  the  furface  or  mixed  in  the  ointment, 
the  chief  of  which  were  hydrar.  nitrat.  or  aerug. 
aeris.  The  patient  often  complained  of  pain  in  the 
affected  part ; and  there  was  always  a neceflity  for 
a large  dofe  of  tinft.  opii.  at  bedtime.  This  pain, 
when  violent,  always  forboded  feme  change  in  the 
complexion  of  the  fore,  that  indicated  the  appli- 
cation of  the  metallic  falts.  He  alfo  took  bark  at 
this  time.  After  the  fever  fubfided,  it  was  furprifing 
to  obferve  the  great  debility  that  followed,  and  a de- 
gree of  emaciation  that  could  fcarcely  have  been 
expected.  But  as  the  appetite  returned  the  ftrength ' 
was  quickly  recruited,  by  a diet  at  once  delicate 
and  nouriffiing,  and  hich  aflorded  plenty  of 
variety,  fo  th^t  the  flomach  was  never  palled  with 
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:a  repetition  of  the  fame  kind  of  food.  In  fix 
iweeks  from  the  time  he  left  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
ithe  ulcer  fcarcely  needed  a pledget,  when  he  was 
{fent  on  Ihore  to  the  Hofpital  'wdth  others.  He  was 
;afterwards  invalided,  from  the  ftiffiiefs  and  con- 
:tradion  that  remained  at  the  elbow. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Queen  Charlotte 
: had,  previous  to  the  appeara:nce  of  this  ulcer,  been 
! long  in  harbour,  where  the  men  were  living  on 
:frefh  beef  every  day  with  abundance  of  vegetables; 
;and  all  the  fubjefts  of  ulcer  were  in  the  prime 
I of  life. 

The  fleet  went  to  fea  about  the  middle  of  May, 
and  in  a very  fhort  fpace  after,  other  cafes  of  ulcer, 
with  the  fame*general  character,  appeared  on  board 
' the  Queen  Charlotte,  and.  were  fent  to  thehofpital- 
Ihip.  Some  of  tliefe  began  from  flight  fcratches 
and  bruifes;  but  in  violence  of  fymptoms,  and 
the  great  extent  of  furface  which  the  fore  occupied 
in  a few  days,  were  infin  itely  beyond  that  defcribed 
above.  In  the  beginning;  of  May  the  weather  was 
rather  cold  for  the  feafou,  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  it  w'as  warm. 

When  I vifited  the  fleet  at  St.  Helen’s,  there 
were  feme  bad  cafes  of  ulcer  in  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign and  Terrible,  but  nothing  unufual  was  taken 
notice  of  in  the  appearance  they  put  on ; nor  had 
they  yet  fliown  the  lead  tendency  to  become  ma- 
lignant. 

On,  the  loth  of  June  the  objeSs  for  hofpitals  in 
the  difi'erent  Ihips  were,  by  fignal,  fent  on  board 
the  M^dufa  to  be  carried  to  port,  which  increafed 
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our  number  to  fixty-five,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  ulcers,  and  evidently  of  a peculiar  kind.  The 
Saturn  alfo  lent  fome  bad  cafes. 

While  thefe  men  remained  in  the  hofpital-fhip, 
the  treatment  varied  little  from  what  has  been 
mentioned  above : cold  applications  were  fome- 
times  fubftituted  for  the  fomentations,  while  the 
inflammation  lalled,  and  feemed  to  anfwer  better. 
Much  advantage  was  gained  by  frequently  chang- 
ing the  drelTmgs,  as  the  difeharge  in  the  Houghing 
flage  was  profufe  and  very  fetid.  In  all  our  hof- 
pital  praftice,  we  never  beheld  fo  many  ulcers  to- 
gether, that  had,  in  fo  Ihort  a fpace,  extended  over 
the  whole  limb,  whether  leg  or  arm,  with  a lofs 
of  mufcular  fielh  great  beyond  example,  and 
leaving  the  bone  quite  bare  almofl;  the  whole 
length.  Some  of  the  Royal  Sovereign’s  people 
were  affeded  in  the  back  and  fhoulder,  where 
blifters  had  been  applied  that  foon  degenerated 
into  this  foul,  fetid,  and  malignant  ftate  of  ulcera- 
tion. Even  the  fcalp  was  not  fecure  againfl:  this 
difpofition  of  wounded  parts. 

After  the  fever  fubfided,  and  the  lirfl;  floughs 
fell  off,  and  the  furface  appeared  tolerably  healthy 
and  florid,  our  hopes  of  the  fore  going  no  deeper 
were  fometimes  difappointed.  Little  florid  granu- 
lations, referabling  fmall  flrawberries,  and  not 
unlike  the  healthy  procefs  of  nature  in  a well- 
conditioned  fore,  would  frequently  appear  over  the 
whole  furface,  or  on  particular  parts,  but  fcarcely 
poured  out  any  matter.  Thefe  would  fometimes 
difappear  before  the  next  dreffing,  feemingly  by 
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;abforption,  after  which  the  tendon  or  bone  be- 
ineath  would  be  left  entirely  bare.  The  fore  at  this 
:time  had  not  the  lead  fsetor.  In  thofe  cafes  where 
;a  large  portion  of  integuments  and  mufcle  had 
Ifpacelated,  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  funk  incon- 
:ceivably  fall,  and  extreme  emaciation  in  the  courfe 
;of  a few  days  was  the  confequence.  Our  wine 
was  of  the  befl;  quality,  and  when  delired,  wras 
allowed  in  due  quantity  : but  we  were  alfo  well 
ilored  with  fine  bottled  cyder  and  London  porter. 
TThefe  articles  feemed  to  fnatch  fome  of  them  from 
the  very  verge  of  diflblution,  and  they  were  occa- 
fionally  changed  for  punch  made  from  the  frefh 
lemon.  We  had,  at  the  fame  time,  abundance  of 
©ranges,  and  eggs  cooked  in  various  forms  of 
rpudding.  Thefe  cafes  were  landed  at  the  hofpital ; 
'feme  terminated  fatally,  and  a few  amputations 
took  place,  but  other  particulars  I have  not  been 
able  to  learn. 

Amidft  this  groupe  of  mifery,  the  (late  of  a man 
from  the  Saturn  was  fingularly  fhocking.  He 
juftly  blamed  his  own  indiferetion,  and  thus  de- 
scribed his  difeafe : He  had,  while  in  port,  con- 
itrafted  a virulent  gonorrhoea ; but  no  uncommon 
ifymptoms  attended,  till  he  returned  on  fhore  with 
ileave  for  a few  days.  He  drank  to  the  quanuty 
mf  a bottle  of  raw  fpirit  in  the  fpace  of  a few  hours  j 
nhe  effeds  of  which  were  next  morning  apparent 
iin  the  inflamed  ftatc  of  the  urethra,  and  parts  ad- 
l^’acent.  The  glans  penis  fwelled  rapidly,  and  a 
jparaphymofis  was  formed  that  produced  extreme 
jpain : die  urine  flowed  only  in  drops,  and  added 
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to  his  torment.  He  had  alio  an  acute  fever,  an^ 
tranfient  delirium  from  the  pain.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Mr.  Seeds  employed  the  full  force  of  the  an- 
tiphlogiftic  regimen,  fuch  as  profufe  bleeding,- 
quick  purges,  fomentations,  and  plentiful  dilution. 
The  fymptoms  advanced  by  too  haily  ftrides  to  be 
arrefted  by  any  refources  of  medical  ikill.  The 
gland  of  the  penis  foon  dropped  off : but  the  mi- 
fery  of  the  patient  did  not  flop  there  ; the  whole 
body  of  the  penis  paffed  quickly  through  the 
ftages  of  exceffive  excitement  and  inflammation, 
to  complete  gangrene  and  mortification,  and  fepa-  ; 
rated  at  its  very  crura.  The  whole  length  of  the 
urethra  to  the  bulb  Houghed  away,  and  alfo  the  ^ 
fcrotum,  leaving  the  teftes  aad  fpermatic  veffcls  j 
barely  covered  with  cellular  fubftance.  He  died,  j 
Cafes  of  this  kind  have  been  frequent  in  fhips,  ■ 
from  the  inordinate  ftimulus  of  vinous  fpirit : 
but  there  was  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  the  prefent 
inftance  there  was  a difpofitibn  in  the  body  to  ma- , 
lignant  ulceration,  but  certainly  aggravated  by  the  ] 
quantity  of  fpirit  taken  into  the  Itomach,  which’ 
from  its  undiluted  form,  was  more  likely  to  in-| 
duce  inftantaneous  inflammation : the  complexion  i 
of  the  parts  alfo  confirmed  this  fuppofition,  and  it  1 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  patient  came  from  a 
Ihip  that  had  the  malignant  ulcer  on  board.  ^ 

In  bliftered  parts,  which  affumed  the  charafter-' 
iftic  appearance  of  this  preA'ailing  malady,  there 
were  particular  fpots  that,  inflamed,  became  dark- 
coloured  and  floughy,  which  fpread  in  all  di- 
rtftions,  till  the  whole  extent  of  the  blifler  wa*  , 
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ulcerated.  Numerous  little  velicles  appeared  on 
the  margin,  to  a confiderable  diltaiice,  with  m- 
flamed  edges : thefe  quickly  broke,  turning  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  in  fome  places  united  with  the 
large  fore,  and  gave  the  whole  an  indented  ap- 
pearance fomewhat  refembling  peninfulas  in  a fea 
chart.  The  veficles  appeared  to  be  lymphatics 
inflamed  by  the  abforption  of  the  cantharides, 
which  inftantly  partook  of  the  general  difpofition 
to  gangrene.  During  the  whole  of  this  procefs, 
an  acute  and  violent  degree  of  fever  raged,  with 
unufual  pain  of  the  affefted  part,  which  continued 
till  the  inflammation  on  the  margin  of  the  ulcer 
fubfided,  and  the  floughs  fell  away.  This  com- 
monly happened  in  four  or  five  days  ; but  in  fome 
cafes  the  inflamed  portion  turned  black  and  mor- 
tified, with  a fetid  difcharge,  in  lefs  than  forty- 
eight  hours. 

Contufed  fpots,  even  where  the  cuticle  was  not 
broken,  were  not  exempted  from  this  general  ten- 
dency to  ulcer.  But  parts  that  had  been  fcalded 
or  burnt,  above  all  other  accidents,  moll  quickly 
afllimed  the  nature  of  this  horrid  fore ; fpread  and 
inflamed  more  rapidly,  and  in  the  end  put  on  the 
moft  formidable  appearance : deeper  and  larger 
floughs  were  the  confequence,  and  fymptomatic 
fever  violent  in  proportion.  This  was  a general 
remark  in  every  Ihipr 

Even  in  the  early  ftage,  and  fometimes  before 
the  cuticle  had  burll,  fo  as  to  expofe  the  naked 
furface,  buboes  appeared  in  the  groin  and  axilla, 
not  to  be  touched  vydthout  much  pain,  and  always 
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attended  with  fever.  Thefc,  however,  feldom 
fuppurated  ; but  when  they  did,  they  conftantly  ex- 
hibited the  complexion  of  the  parent  fore.  In  the 
Terrible,  the  glands  of  the  groin  were  more  liable 
to  be  affeded  than  was  obferved  in  the  other  fhips  : 
and  in  the  Triumph  only  I have  heard  of  them 
fuppurating. 

Although  for  the  moft  part  thefe  ulcers  fprung 
from  fome  external  injury,  yet  we  have  met  with 
a number  of  cafes,  where  neither  wound,  puncture, 
fcab,  or  contufion,  could  be  faid  to  have  firft 
taken  place.  A fmall  circumfcribed  red  fpot 
would  be  firft  perceived,  fcarcely  to  be  felt ; but 
in  a few  hours  rifing  to  a pimple,  becoming  black 
in  the  centre,  and  inflamed  round  the  edges,  till 
it  increafed  in  fize,  fwelled  and  affirmed  every  cha- 
rafteriftic  fymptom,  with  concomitant  fever  and 
fubfequent  ulceration,  floughs  and  fetid  difcharge. 

In  the  Medufa’s  hofpital,  at  the  feveral  times 
the  fick  of  the  fleet  were  carried  to  port,  were 
fome  cafes  of  the  common  ulcer,  fent  from  fhips 
that  had  never  been  infefted  with  the  prefent 
difeafe.  No  particular  attention  was  paid  to  keep 
thefe  men  at  a diftance  from  the  others  : fome  lay 
in  the  cradles  next  to  the  worft  of  the  (^een 
Charlotte’s  people  ; yet  we  obferved  no  difpofition 
in  them  to  put  on  the  malignant  form,  but  con- 
tinued, while  under  our  treatment,  to  do  well. 

To  corred  the  bad  fmell  of  the  matter  we  had 
recourfe  to  none  of  the  ufual  agents.  The  lamps 
for  diffufing  the  acetous  vapor  were  conftantly 
kept  trimmed:  but  our  attention  was  chiefly  di- 
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reeled  to  the  fpeedy  removal  of  the  drefhngs,  and. 
by  that  means  we  feldom  found  the  effluvium  fo 
offenfive  as  not  to  be  approached  with  eafe. 
While  the  men  with  ulcers  remained  in  the  Me- 
dufa,  the  duty  of  the  furgeons  and  mates  kept 
them  conflantly  by  the  bedfide  of  the  patient. 

The  future  cruizes  of  this  campaign  by  no 
means  exhibited  fo  many  bad  cafes  as  the  firll ; 
more  or  lefs  of  the  general  difpofition  to  ulcer 
remained  in  the  Queen  Charlotte,  Royal  Sove- 
reign, Terrible,  and  Saturn,  but  were  more  fuc- 
cefsfully  treated.  The  other  fhips  of  the  fleet  con- 
tinued perfedly  free  from  this  fore. 

During  the  campaign  of  1798,  we  have  had 
frefli  horrors  to  encounter.  The  Terrible  had 
never  been  completely  free,  but  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign, Glory,  and  Triumph,  have  been  great  fuf- 
ferers  indeed.  The  defeription  and  progrefs  differ 
little  from  the  preceding  account ; but  from  the 
multitude  of  fevere  cafes  that  have  occurred,  the 
furgeons  of  thefe  (hips  have  had  more  laborious 
duty  to  perform,  than  has  ever  been  known  in  the 
Channel  fmee  our  attendance.  Of  all  difeafes  that 
are  liable  to  accumulate  in  a fhip,  one  of  the  mofl: 
improper  muft  be  fuch  an  ulcer  as  we  are  de- 
feribing.  Dangerous  in  its  difpofition  and  iflue, 
generating  a matter  fetid  beyond  compare,  the 
very  atmofphere  near  the  patient  poffeflfes  a degree 
of  peftilence  that  cannot  be  fufficiently  corrected 
in  a common  Tick  berth.  But  if,  as  is  generally 
aflerted,  this  ulcer  is  of  a contagious  nature,  the 
• firfl  thing  to  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortu- 
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nate  fufferer  ought  to  be  immediate  removal  from 
the  (hip  ; and  this  alfo  is  the  only  certain  fecurity 
for  the  healthy  part  of  the  crew.  But  in  fituations 
of  this  kind  at  fea,  how  is  the  ftrength  of  a patient 
to  be  fuftained  without  food  fuited  to  the  weak 
condition  of  his  ftomach,  and  the  nature  of  his 
affliflion  ? The  fecond  ftage  of  this  ulcer  is  j 
marked  by  emaciation  and  the  utmofl:  debility, 
and  a difcharge  of  matter  from  an  ulcerated  fur- 
face,  fometimes  moft  profufe  and  exhau  fling.  If 
the  former  fervice  of  the  fleet  fo  ftrongly  proved  I 
the  utility  of  an  hofpital-fhip,  the  want  of  one  was 
now  equally  remarked.  The  timely  removal  in 
the  preceding  fummer  foon  leffened  the  number  of  j 
patients  in  thefe  ulcers,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  | 
diet  was  fuch  as  to  afford  them  every  delicacy  and  | 
comfort ; befides  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  lodging,  cleanlinefs,  and  nurfing. 

The  following  extraft  of  a letter  from  Dr. 
Browne,  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  dated  at  fea,  the 
i8th  of  Augufl  1798,  will  give  fome  idea  of  the  | 
iituation  of  his  fick  berth,  from  this  peflilential  I 

fore : j 

“ Since  I had  lafl  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you,  | 
“ we  have  been  miferably  harafled  by  thofe  ulcers 
“ of  the  very  worfl  kind  ; and  the  rapidity  with 
« which  the  flightefl  injury  to  the  fkin  degenerated 
“ into  ulcer,  and  the  havoc  it  made  on  the  fur- 
“ rounding  parts,  in  a few  days,  often  hours,  were 
“ far  beyond  any  thing  I had  ever  met  with,  in 
« either  Eaft  or  Weft  India  ftations.  I have  at 
“ prefent  thirty-feven  in  my  lift,  in  this  horrid 
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*«  ulcer ; and  feme  of  thefe,  of  very  large  fize 
“ indeed.  When  the  Ihip  was  paid  we  had  but 
“ few  in  this  complaint  on  board  5 and  thefe  were 
“ in  a healing  way,  and  promifed  fo  fair  that  I did 
“ not  think  them  objefts  for  an  hofpital.  Xwo 
“ days  after  we  failed  from  Cawfand  Bay,  I was 
“ alarmed  to  find  many  of  my  fores  nearly  cicatrized, 
“ difplaying  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  cicatrix  a 
“ watery  bladder,  with  a dark>-brown  or  black 
“ fpot  in  the  middle.  This  was  the  focus 
“ whence  the  flame  fpread ; and,  in  the  fpace  of 
“ three,  four,  or  five  days,  deftroyed  not  only  the 
“ labour  of  many  weeks,  but  enlarged  wounds  to 
“ three  times  their  original  dimenfions ; erroding 
“ integuments,  mufcles,  tendons,  membranes,  and 
even  the  bones  themfelves.  Wounds  on  the 
“ body,  head,  &c.  were  equally  affeded  with  the 
“ extremities.  In  fliort,  I never  met  with  any 
“ thing  like  it  in  the  courfe  of  my  praftice.  The 
“ patients  had  violent  fever,  ufliered  in  by  un- 
“ common  rigors  and  tremor ; with  fuch  into* 
lerable  pain  in  the  affefted  part,  that  opium 
“ feemed  to  have  loft  all  its  powers  of  giving 
“ relief.  Some  of  them  had  a fevere  fingultus, 
“ during  the  fphacelation,  and  others,  violent 
“ vomiting  ; in  either  aether  and  opium  afforded 
« little  mitigation  of  the  fymptoms  : bark  and 
« wine  had  no  apparent  efteft.  The  powder  of 
« ipecac,  adminiftered  in  three  and  four  grain  dofes, 
“ once  and  fometimes  twice  a day,  gave  more 
relief  in  the  febrile  ftate  than  any  medieme 
“ I tried.  This  was  our  fituation  nearly  a fort- 
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“ night,  and  feemed  quite  the  rage  of  a pefH- 
“ lence. 

“ I have  now  got  my  fores  reduced  to  a more 
“ promifmg  ftate  ; but  the  devaftations  occafioned 
in  that  fhort  period  will  be  the  caufe  of  feveral 
“ men  lofing  their  limbs.  I have  only  ventured  ' 
“ on  one  operation,  a fmall  one,  a part  of  the 
“ hand  : it  pfomifes  well,  this  being  the  third 
“ day  ; for  nothing  could  tempt  me  to  fuch  a 
“ ftep  during  the  rage  of  the  contagion.  Chang- 
ing  the  Tick  berth  did  good  ; and  I made  ample 
“ ufe  of  Dr<  Smyth’s  nitrous  gas.  How  far  it 
tended  to  check  the  contagion  I am  not  at  pre- 
“ fent  difpofed  to  fay  i I aflure  you  I never  met 
“ with  any  thing  equal  to  it  for  checking  and 
ameliorating,  nay  totally  defliroying,  bad  fmells. 

“ Our  fores,  while  fphacelating  and  floughing  off,  j 
“ were  attended  with  fuch  an  intolerable  flench, 

“ that  the  dreffers  and  attendants  were  often 
“ obliged  to  leave  off  for  a few  minutes.  But  on 
“ the  gas  being  applied  around  the  limb  for  a 
minute  or  two,  it  became  perfectly  fweet ; fo 
that  you  might  Hand  over  the  fore,  without 
“ having  your  nofe  eftended. 

“ My  lick  berth  is  extremely  well  ventilated ; 

“ but  if  ever  I difeover  an  uncomfortable  fmell, 

“ which  it  fometimes  has,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  , 
head  in  particular  fituations  of  the  Ihip  refpefting  1 
“ the  wind,  I then  employ  gas,  and  find  it  anfwer 
“ my  wilh.”  (Would  not  a little  tobacco  in  the  : 
nofe  do  as  well  ^ T.  T.) 
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“ I ought  to  have  mentioned  that  drunkennefs 
“ was  not  fo  prevalent  in  our  Ihip  at  laft  payment, 
“ as  ufual ; and  that  the  contagion  (allow  the 
“ phrafe,  for  I cannot  impute  it  entirely  to  bad 
“ habit  of  body)  broke  out  in  three  very  fober 
“ men,  who  had  been  in  my  lift  for  feveral  weeks, 
“ confequently  were  always  under  my  eye : indeed 
“ I did  not  find  that  the  profelfed  drunkards 
“ fared  worfe  than  their  more  fober  Ihipmates. 

“ I am  happy  to  fay  I find  Mr.  Bayntbn’s 
“ plan  equally  as  fuccefsful  as  ever  in  old  ulcers  : 
“ In  recent  ones  it  does  not  anfwer  my  intentions  ; 
“ but  the  fault  may  be  mine,  and  not  that  of  this 
“ improved  treatment.”  Mr.  Baynton  only  re- 
commends it  in  old  ulcers. 

This  affecting  narrative  of  Dr.  Browne  concludes 
with  his  regret  that  there  was  no  hofpital-ffiip  where 
thefe  pitiable  objeds  might  be  moved  in  the  early 
ftage  of  the  ulcer,  whether  for  fecurity  againfl 
infection,  or  to  give  the  men  a better  chance  of 
recovery  by  advantages  which  they  could  not  have 
in  a common  fick  berth. 

In  the  Glory  it  did  not  appear,  from  Mr.  Carter’s 
obfervations,  that  his  cafes  ever  acquired  the  for- 
midable afpeft  of  thofe  in  the  Royal  Sovereign  j 
but  the  fame  general  difpofition  of  the  ulcer  was 
apparent.  He  particularly  remarked  that  fcalds 
and  burns,  above  all  others,  foon  affumed  the 
malignant  complexion,  painful  inflammation  with 
ardent  fever,  and  followed  by  fetid  matter,  and 
very  large  floughs  of  the  fkin  and  mufcular  parts. 

N4  It 
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It  appears  from  the  following  communication 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Molfat,  of  the  Triumph,  that  the 
fhip’s  company  have  alfo  fulfered  in  a fevere  degree 
from  this  peftilential  fore.  The  Triumph  joined 
the  fleet  of  Lord  Vifeount  Duncan  a fhort  time 
before  the  viftory  over  the  Batavian  fleet,  but 
returned  to  Porefmouth,  and  accompanied  the 
Channel  fquadron  laft  fummer. 


SIR,  Triumph  at  Sea,  9th  July  1798. 

“ Agreeable  to  your  requefi:,  made  in.  the  cir- 
cular letter  of  April  laft,  and  urged  by  daily  proofs 
of  its  havock,  I have  directed  my  attention,  in  a 
particular  manner,  to  the  inveftigation  of  the 
nature  and  caufes  of  that  fpecies  of  ulcer  which  has 
lately  been  fo  deftruflive  in  fhips  : and  on  fuch  an 
important  fubje£t  it  pains  me  much  that  I have  fo 
little  fatisfa^lory  to  offer. 

“ My  fiift  knowledge  of  its  exiftence  was  from 
a man  fuperficially  wounded  on  the  leg  in  the  late 
aftion  in  the  North  Sea,  being  fent  to  Hallar  Hofpi- 
tal  in  Oflober  laft,  where  it  run  through  the  courfe 
hereafter  deferibed,  and  fpread  fo  much  as  to  ren- 
der amputation  necefl'ary  : the  ftump  foon  after  was 
attacked  in  the  fame  way,  and  in  a ftiort  time 
caufed  his  death.  About  the  fame  time  it  made  its 
appearance  on  beard,  but  without'  being  much 
attended  to  till  March  laft,  when  every  fcratch, 
even  the  punfture  of  a lancet  in  bleeding,  became 
a formidable  ulcer,  occafioning,  in  a great  variety 

of 
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of  inflances,  buboes  in  the  groin  and  arm-pit,  which 
generally  fuppurated ; the  fkin,  after  the  applica- 
tion of  a blifter,  healed  with  much  difficulty,  and 
rarely  without  fpreading  and  inflaming  confider- 
ably.  Scalds,  more  than  any  other  fpecies  of 
injury,  were  obferved  to  terminate  in  this  manner. 

“ For  fome  days  after  the  wound  or  other  injury 
was  inflifted,  every  thing  w'enton  well ; when  fud- 
denly  a violent  fever  came  on,  generally  towards 
evening,  and  continued  without  any  intermiffion 
for  two  or  three  days,  fometimes  a week  ; the  fore 
meanwhile  becoming  inflamed  and  livid  for  a con- 
fiderable  diftance  around,  throwing  oft’  very  deep 
and  fetid  floughs,  of  a gruraous  appearance,  till 
the  fore  was  twice  or  thrice  its  former  fize,  w’ith 
a ragged  furface,  as  if  gnawed  by  a dog,  and  high 
reflected  edges.  As  it  ceafes  to  call  off  floughs, 
the  fever  fubfides,  and  frequently  both  are  over  in 
two  nights.  After  a length  of  time,  more  or  lefs 
in  difl’erent  cafes,  when  the  fore  had  been  brought 
to  a healing  ftate,  it  has  frequently  run  the  fame 
courfe  over  again  for  feveral  times  fucceffively. 

I have  no  doubt  of  its  being  contagious : laft; 
fummer  it  exifted  in  the  Channel  fleet ; while  in 
the  North  Sea  it  was  unknown ; and  as  foon  as 
we  came  round  to  Spithead  it  made  its  appearance 
on  board.  Several  cafes  of  ulcer  and  fcalded  feet, 
that  have  been  kept  entirely  feparate  from  the  Ihip's 
company,  have  healed  kindly,  while  others  in 
exadly  fimilar  fituations  have  required  three  or  four 
months  to  heal.  I have  lately  confined  to  the  fick 
berth  every  bad  cafe,  and  dreffed  them  there^  fmee 

which 
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which  fewer  fores  have  been  infefted,  and  thefe  ap- 
pear to  have  loft  a great  deal  of  their  original 
malignity. 

“ From  the  appearances  above  mentioned,  re- 
courfe  was  naturally  had  at  firft  to  bark,  wine,  and 
opium,  which  in  almoft  every  inftance  did  harm, 
by  increafmg  the  fever  and  inflammation  ; in  none 
any  good.  Poultices  never  failed,  if  applied  but 
for  forty-eight  hours,  to  occafion  htemorrhage. 
Blood-letting  on  the  firft  acceffion  of  fever,  with 
a ftriit  antiphlogiftic  regimen  and  conftant  confine- 
ment to  bed,  were  then  adopted,  and  with  much 
more  fuccefs  than  the  former. 

“ As  foon  as  I met  wiTh  Mr.  David  Paterfon’s 
letter  to  the  CommilTioners  of  Sick  and  Wounded, 
refpefting  a fuccefsful  treatment  of  a fimilar  kind 
of  ulcer  by  nitrous-  fumigation  at  Forton  Hofpital, 
I had  immediate  recourfe  to  the  fame  plan,  which 
i entered  upon  with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of 
like  fuccefs.  At  that  time  there  were  twenty-five 
ulcers  on  the  lift,  in  all  the  difl'ercnt  ftagcs,  a few 
of  which  I dreffed  with  fimple  ointment,  that  I 
might  judge  more  corredly  of  the  efteds  of  the  fu- 
migation on  the  others.  The  firft  five  or  fix  days  it 
feemed  to  be  of  fervice,  by  correfting  the  putrid 
difcharge  of  thofe  in  a floughing  ftate,  and  thofe 
that  were  prevloufly  clean  began  to  cicatrize  : in 
all  it  fenfibly  diminifhed  the  quantity  difeharged, 
and  rendered  it  thicker.  1 was  for  thefe  reafons 
induced  to  fpeak  favorably  of  its  effefts  in  my 
weekly  return  to  the  Sick  and  Hurt  Board  ; which, 
after  ^ farther  trial,  1 was  obliged  to  rctrafl;  almoft 
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iH  totOi  much  to  my  forrow  and  dilappointment. 
In  that  of  the  ifl:  inftant  I wrote  as  follows  : “ In 
“ my  return  of  the  24th  ult.  I Hated  fome  good 
“ elfedts  to  have  followed  the  nitrous  fumiga- 
“ tiorf  in  cafes  of  bad  ulcer,  and  from  a farther 
“ continuation  I had  fanguine  hopes  of  eradicating 
“ that  malignity  which  has  fo  peculiarly  of  late 
“ attended ' every  ulcer.  But  in  the  courfe  of  laft 
“ week  feveral  have  relapfed,  and  run  the  fame 
“ courfe  over  "again  of  inflammation,  Houghing, 
“ &c.  as  at  firft,  whilft  in  others  it  has  produced 
“ fuch  exceflive,  uninterrupted  pain,  as  to  oblige 
“ me  to  defift  from  its  farther  ufe.  Mod  of  the 
“ others  remain  flationary.  In  fuch  as  can  bear 
“ it,  1 fhall  continue  to  give  a fair,  impartial  trial 
“ to  the  fumigating  plan.’* 

“ Thofe  cafes  where  it  produced  fuch  exceflive 
pain  felt  fpeedy  relief  on  omitting  it.  I began  its 
ufe  on  a fcalded  foot  before  any  bad  fymptoms 
appeared,  hoping  thereby  to  obviate  the  operation 
of  the  infection  ; but  it  notwithftanding  ran  exactly 
the  fame  courfe  as  others.  Thofe  cafes  I men- 
tioned before  to  have  drefled  with  fimple  ointment 
are  juft  as  far  advanced  as  if  they  had  been  fumi- 
gated j indeed  more  fo  than  thofe  where  it  occa- 
fioned  fo  much  pain. 

“ I have  now  continued  it  three  weeks  in  the 
moft  fedulous  manner  twice  every  day  ; and  the 
only  good  effect  I can  with  any  confidence  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  is  its  fweetening  the  air  in  the  fick 
berth,  which  had  begun  to  fmell  oflenfive,  from  fo 
many  large  putrid  ulcers  being  confined  there. 
No  other  ill  effefls  were  obferved  to  follow  its  ufe, 

but 
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but  occafional  coughing,  and  that  only  at  firft,  or 
when  the  head  was  held  immediately  over  the 
pipkin : and  one  man  vomited  whenever  it  came 
near  him,  unlefs  near  an  open  port  to  inhale  frelh 
air. 

“ I have  again  returned  to  the  antiphlogiftic  plan 
with  increafing  confidence,  being  convinced  more  i 
and  more  daily  of  the  whole  mifchief  lying  in  ex-  | 
ceflive  excitement  from  the  llimulus  of  contagion,  \ 
which  can  only  be  brought  down  by  blood-letting  | 
and  other  evacuations,  by  cold  applications  to  the  \ 
part  itfelf,  ftrifl:  confinement  to  a recumbent  pof-  \ 
ture,  cooling  regimen,  and  the  mildeft  dreflings. 

“ By  feparating  every  man  who  appears  infefted 
from  the  others,  I entertain  hopes  of  extirpating 
it  entirely  from  the  ftiip,  or  at  leaft  of  circumfcrib- 
ing  its  ravages. 


j| 

Since  we  left  Spithead,  a number  of  very 
obftinate  cafes  of  acute  rheumatifm  has  occurred, 
which  have  required  almofl;  daily  evacuations, 
either  by  the  lancet,  by  purging,  of  by  the  Ikin. 

“ In  fcurvy  I have  recourfe  to  the  lemon-juice 
with  its  wonted  fuccels.  In  one  cale  the  lymptoms  ] 
refembled  rheumatifm  fo  much,  as  to  render  it  ; 
very  difficult  to  make  the  diftinftion.  A few  dofes  ^ 
of  the  acid  foon  removed  all  doubt,  I am  much 
inclined  to  think  that  fimilar  cafes  occur  more 
frequently  than  we  are  aware  of*. 


« It 


* J^ide  the  former  works  of  the  author. 
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“ It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  remark,  that 
a man  (my  own  fervant)  caught  the  fmall-pox 
when  in  Torbay  laft,  and  the  eruption  had  taken 
place  three  days  before  it  was  difcovered,  owing 
to  his  having  been  confined  to  bed  with  rheuma- 
tifm,  in  the  cockpit,  for  Ibme  time  before,  yet  no 
farther  infection  took  place.  The  admiral  fent 
him  to  Plymouth  in  a cutter  the  day  we  left 
Torbay.  I am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  fervant, 

“ Thomas  Moffat.” 

“ To  Dr.  Trotter.” 


In  a fubfequent  communication  of  Mr.  Mofiat 
I obferve  the  following  remark  on  the  nitrous  gas. 
“ I forgot  to  obferve,”  he  fays,  “ in  my  letter, 
“ that  the  ufe  of  nitrous  gas,  as  a deftroyer  of 
‘‘  contagion  and  peftilential  air,  is  not  a very  new 
“ difcovery.  Dr.  Johnfton  of  Worcefter,  eight 
‘‘  or  nine  years  ago,  recommended  it  very  ftrongly 
‘‘  to  Capt^n  Eflington,  abd  fhewed  him  the  pro- 
“ cefs  in  his  chimney-corner.  Captain  Ellington 
‘‘  is  now  in  the  Triumph,  and  I give  it  on  his 
“ authority.” 

In  the  month  of  Oftober,  and  when  the  weather 
began  to  grow  cold,  Mr.  Moffat  firft  obferved  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  his  pa- 
tients. Fewer  cafes  of  malignancy  occurred ; and 
wounds  and  accidents  were  difpofed  to  heal  more 
readily,  without  alfuming  the  appearance  of  the 
epidemic  ulcer.  He  was,  however,  under  the  ne- 
celTity  of  fending  fifteen  to  the  hofpital-fhip  in 

Cork 
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Cork  harbour,  during  a cruize  ofF  Ireland  in  quell 
of  the  French  fquardron  which  was  fo  completely 
beaten  by  Sir  John  Warren’s  Ihips  afterwards. 

In  Augull  a cafe,  on  board  the  Atlas,  in  a ma-  , 
rine,  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  Brodic,  as  J 
partaking  of  the  nature  of.  this  ulcer,  but  was  ; 

fent  away  immediately,  from  its  fufpicious  ap- 
pearance. 

The  following  cafe,  tranfmitted  by  Mr.  John 
Crawford,  feems  alfo  to  have  been  nearly  allied 
to  our  malignant  ulcer.  But  it  is-  valuable  from  | 
the  fuccefsful  iffue,  and  the  ingenious  mode  of 
treatment, 

“ His  Mnjefty’s  fblp  Succefs,  o£F 
“ SIR,  Havre,  Nov.  14th,  1798. 

“ The  fame  motive  that  prompted  me  before 
to  w'rite  you.  Hill  actuates  me  to  communicate 
every  uncommon  obfervation  that  comes  within 
my  ability.  I can  .‘only  regret  my  .fituation  affords 
me  fo  few  opportunities  of  contributiitg  my  mite 
to  fo  laudable  a work.  The  hint  of  fending  you 
the  fubjoined  cafe  of  ulcer  I took  from  your  owp 
circular  letter.  I have  nev^r  read  Dr.  Rollo’s 
work  there  alluded  to. 

“ O^ober  1 5th,  1798.  Samuel  Seedfman,  aged 
twenty-three  years,  of  a lax  fibre,  yet  general 
good  health,  had  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  his 
left  foot  fcalded  .by  a fmall  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  which  produced  two  vefications,  each  about 
the  fize  of  a fliilling.  He  was  taken  into  the  h^» 
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the  bllfters  cur,  and  dreflfed  with  a pledget  of  ce- 
rate : this  was  repeated  until  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day  after  the  accident,  when  I obferved  they 
had  a d^rk  purplifli  appearance,  and  that  on  the 
lint  there  was  little  or  no  difcharge.  He  now 
complained  they  were  very  painful,  and  that  he 
had  no  fleep  for  the  two  laft  nights.  This  day 
inferred  the  cafe  in  my  journal : drelTed  with  ce- 
rate, and  applied  over  catap.  com.  calid. 

Hauft.  anod.  fum.  hora  fom. 

“ aoth.  Found  little  alteration ; the  fame  dark 
eryfipelatous  appearance  continues  : the  lint  a 
little  difcoloured  with  a brownifh  difcharge : faid 
he  did  not  fleep  well,  but  had  not  fo  much  pain 
as  on  the  preceding  night. 

Catap.  emoll.  et  hauft.  anod. 

“ a I ft.  The  furface  of  the  fores,  which  before 
was  fmooth,  is  now  fomewhat  funk  and  unequal : 
a fmall  quantity  of  brownifh  fluid  on  the  lint. 
They  are  ftill  painful. 

R P.  cort.  Per.  ^i.  vin.  aduft.  ^i.  mifce 
et  adde  aq.  commun.  Ibifs  fumend. 
toto  in  die : catap.  ut  ante. 

“ 2 2d.  They  have  nearly  the  fame  appearance; 
are  more  enlarged. 

Mixt.  cort.  Per.  et  catap.  vice  hauft.  anod.  u.  a. 

“ 23d.  The  fores  are  confiderably  deeper,  and 
a greater  difcharge  of  the  brown-coloured  fluid ; 
the  edges  are  hard  and  red,  and  are  in  appearance 

like 
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like  a fmall  earth-worm  round  the  fore : the  inte- 
guments  for  an  inch  round  are  much  inflamed. 

Mixt.  cprt.  Per.  &c.  ut  heri. 

‘‘  24th.  They  have  on  their  furface  fmall  pa- 
pillae, which  bled  on  removing  the  dreflings : they 
have  ftill  the  fame  dark  eryfipelatous  cail,  the  edget 
ragged,  the  difcharge  brown  and  excoriating  : — 
omitted  the  poultice,  and  fprinkled  one  fore  over 
with  the 

Cort.  Per.  mixt.  cort.  Peruv.  ut  ante. 

“ 25th.  The  edges  ftill  more  jagged  and  uneven, 
the  furface  of  the  fore  covered  with  fmall  millet- 
like granulations, ‘which  bleed  on  the  flightefl:  touch ; 
itill  a thin  brown-ftreaked  difcharge. 

Mixt.  cort.  Per.  Sprinkled  the  bark  over  both 
the  fores. 

I did  not  yefterday  over  both,  that  I might  fee  the 
colour  of  the  difcharge. 

“ 26th.  The  furface  of  the  fores  unequal  and 
excavated,  the  edges  ragged  and  notched  in  a 
manner  I never  faw  before,  and  which  I cannot 
deferibe  better  than  by  iketching  the  figures  with 
my  pen  : they  have  a moft  difagreeable  fmell. 

Mixt.  cort.  Per. 

Sprinkled  them  over  with 
Hydrag.  nit.  rub. 


« This 
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TThis  is  as  near  the  refemblance  of  them  at  this 
[))eriod  as  I can  give  the  idea. 

I t 

“ 27th.  The  dark  eryfipelatous  colour  (till  re- 
imains ; the  furface  is  more  irregular  j the  narrow 
Icbres  on  the  edges  nearly  communicate  with  each 
^Dther : there  was  a greater  difcharge"  incited  by 
jhhe  precipate,  but  it  was  nearly  of  the  fame  colour : 
[igain  fprinkled  them  with  the  bark. 

I ft  Mixt.  cort.  Per.  additione  fucc.  limon. 

* X • 

I 3 VI. 

I 

I 

1 

i “ 28th.  A greater  difcharge  on  the  lint ; the 
tmall  fores  on  the  edges  enlarging,  and  feem  be- 
poming  independent  of  the  large  ones,  which  have 
jrreatly  increafed  fince  yefterday, 
j Mixt.  cort.  Per.  &c. 

i -App*  cort.  Per.  ad  ulcera  ut  olim. 

“ 29th.  Several  of  the  fmall  fores  round  the 
^dges  are  independent  of  their  parent;  the  in* 
[erllice  between  them  filled  with  a hard  brown* 
irh  fubftance:  they  are  not  larger  fince  yefter- 
uay. 

• Mixt.  cort.  Per.  kc.  ut  heii. 

;i 

!' 

i « 30th.  On  walking  off  the  bark,  difcovered 
Liat  they  had  not  their  ufual  eryfipelatous  appear- 
mce,  that  their  furface  was  more  fmooth,  and 
r.iey  had  not  their  ufual  bad  fmell.  I fancy  the 
:orinkling  them  with  bark  has  not  only  correfted 
VoL.  II,  O thjgy 
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this,  but  prevented  their  enlarging  by  abforbing 
the  excoriating  difcharge. 

Mixt.  cort.  Per.  u.  a.  omitted  fprinkling  one 
fore  with  bark  to  fee  the  difcharge. 

“ 3 1 ft.  The  difcharge  thin  and  whitilh,  or  rather 
afti-coloured ; their  difpofition  towards  enlarging 
feems  to  be  ftopped ; there  is  no  appearance  of 
granulations ; their  edges  feel  horny  to  the  touch. 
They  are  now  at  leaft  three  times  as  large  as  they 
were  on  the  25th. 

Mixt.  cort.  Per.  & app.  hydrarg.  nitrat. 
Sprinkled  the  bark  as  before. 

“ November  i ft.  Still  no  appearance  of  granu* 
iations : they  are  not  near  fo  painful. 

Mixt.  cort.  Per.  SiC$^ 

2d.  They  are  evidently  dlfpofed  to  heal,  andi 
are  fomewhat  filled  up  fince  yefterday.  There  is  a: 
degree  of  rednefs  round  their  edges,  which  I judgej 
caufed  by  the  cauftic.  Omitted  the  fprinkling 
them  with  bark. 

Mixt.  cort.  Per.  u.  a. 

“ 3d.  The  difcharge  a glairy  pale-coloured  pus, 
mixed  with  fmall  brownifh  particles ; the  fores  are^ 
healing  faft,  but  not  with  healthy  granulations, 
the  edges  not  fo  red, 

Mixt.  cort.  Per.  u.  a, 
4th. 
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**  4th.  The  difcharge  is  thicker,  and  they  are 
iincarning  fall  without  granulations. 

“ 5th.  Several  of  the  fmall  fores  equal  with 
tthe  furface ; the  large  ones  are  nearly  fo,  and  con- 
itinue  contrading. 

MIxt.  cort.  Per.  Sic. 

“ 6th.  The  fmall  fores  healed,  and  the  large 
(ones  clofing  rapidly. 

“ 7th.  They  continue  contrasting : omitted  the 
Ibark  mixture. 

“ loth.  He  returned  to  duty. 

“ I have  only  to  obferve,  that  although  at  firft 
tthey  had  fome  appearance  of  being  fcorbutic,  yet 
rno  caufe  of  fufpicion  for  their  being  fo  exifted. 
'We  had  been,  previous  to  their  appearance,  near 
; three  months  at  Spithead,  during  which  time  the 
ifliip’s  company  had  plenty  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
•'fine  weather,  and  no  hard  work ; nor  was  there 
iany  tendency  to  that  difeafe  on  our  arrival  from  fea. 

“ When  I firft  began  the  remarks,  I had  no 
ildea  of  fending  them  to  you,  or  I would  have  been 
iat  more  pains  in  arranging  them.  They  are,  as 
|\you  fee  them,  fimply  copied  from  my  journal.  I 
|>am,  with  the  greateft  refpeSl,  Sir,  your  moft  obe* 
'idient  humble  fervant, 

John  Cr«v.wford.’* 

“ To  Dr.  Trotter.’* 
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Such  Is  the  brief  hlftory  of  this  virulent  fore, 

• as  It  has  afflicted  the  feamen  in  the  Ihips  in  the 
Channel.  It  has  alfo  been  common  among  others 
in  Lord  Duncan’s  fleet,  particularly  the  Ganges ; 
but  we  have  obtained  no  information  from  that 
quarter.  ^ 

The  ftrlklng  peculiarities  of  this  ulcer  are,  * 

I ft.  Its-  rapid  progrefs,  by  which,  in  the  fpace  j 
of  a few  days,  it  pafles  through  the  various  ftages  \ 
of  inflammation,  gangrene,  and  fphacelus,  when  the 
injured  parts  (lough  away,  which  puts  an  end  to 
an  acnte  concomitant  fever. 

sdly.  It  has  been  obferved  to  prevail  more  in  ; 
fhips  in  port  than  at  fea,  or  very  fliortly  after 
leaving  the  harbour. 

3dly.  It  has  never  aflumed  the  complexion  of  a 
fcorbutic  ulcer,  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  dark-  i 
coloured  fungous  mafs  laying  over  its  furface,  that  j 
on  being  removed,  is  quickly  regenerated,  and  is  ^ 
commonly  attended  with  fome  fymptoms  of  feurvy, 
fuch  as  foft  fwellings  of  the  legs,  fpungy  gums, 
and  fallow  looks ; on  the  contrary,  in  this  ulcer, 
when  the  putrid  parts  feparate,  the  furface  is  of  a 
light  florid  colour.  The  fcorbutic  fore  is  feldom  ‘ 
painful  j our  ulcer  is  attended  at  times  with  cx-  ' 

quifite  torment.  ^ ' 

4thly.  It  has  not  been  relieved  by  large  quanti- 
ties  of  lemon-juice,  even  to  a bottle  per  diem : nay, 

• we  have  thought  that  in  fome  cafes,  much  harm,  ' 
was  done  by  this  praftice  in  the  firft  ftage.  ■ 

5thly.  We  have  not  been  able  to  diftinguifh  | 

particular  conftitutions  more  liable  to  be  affected 

with 
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mith  It  than  others,  except  the  ftrong  .and  ro- 
Ibuft ; nor  have  feamen  been  more  exempt  from  it 
ithan  landmen. 

6thly.  It  has  occurred  in  (hips  where  every  at- 
itcntion  is  paid  to  exaft  difcipline,  cleanlinefs,  ven- 
ttilation,  and  every  drcumftance  connefled  with 
jpreferving  health.  It  has  alfo  been  treated  by 
ifome  of  the  mofl  experienced  and  able  furgeons 
1 in  the  navy  : and  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the 
ifoil  furrounding  the  ports  of  the  Channel  where 
lit  has  appeared. 

We  cannot  aflert  that  It  is  a new  difeafe;  but  we 
imeet  with  nothing,  in  authors  on  Surgery,  that  is 
latisfaftory  in  either  the  hiftory  of  the  fymptoms 
( or  method  of  cure.  Bell  and  Home,  in  their 
1 refpedive  works,  prefent  us  with  nothing  that 
: anfwers  our  defcription ; yet  the  experience  of 
the  latter  in  different  climates,  and  in  army  hofpi- 
tals,  afforded  very  favourable  opportunities.  The 
furgeons  of  naval  hofpitals  may  have  paid  lefs 
attention  to  it,  from  the  flage  of  fever  and  inflam- 
mation being  generally  on  the  decline,  or  finifhed 
before  the  patient  comes  under  their  care.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  I think  early  In  1794, 
an  unufual  number  of  men  were  fent  to  the  hofpi- 
tal  at  Haflar,  from  the  Heftor,  with  large  ulcers. 
Some  of  them  that  I faw  very  much  refembled  the 
difeafe  in  queflion,  after  the  fphacelations  fell  off, 
and  left  the  furface  clean.  Thefe  men,  from  their 
immenfe  number,  belonging  to  one  fhip,  were,  not 
without  much  reafon,  fufpeded  of  having  tampered 
with  their  fores,  by  efcharotic  applications,  &c. 
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and  this  was  confirmed  by  one  of  them  confefllng 
to  the  nurfe,  a little  before  his  death,  that  he  had 
bound  a halfpenny  over  the  part,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  dimenfions,  and  give  the  ulcer  a foul' 
appearance.  No  other  man,  however,  could  be 
brought  to  this  confeffion  ; and  it  is  probable  that 
their  afllidion  arhle  from  very  difierent  caufcs.  In 
the  prefent  inftance  we  have  no  fufpicion  of  the  i 
kind  ; and  we  can  fafely  refcue  our  patients  from  f 
fo  foul  an  imputation.  Men  of  the  moil  approved 
condudl  in  their  fhips,  whofe  chara£lers  were  com# 
pletely  known,  and  whofe  veracity  could  not  be  ! 
impeached,  and  who  could  have  no  view  in  that 
mode  of  torture,  have  been  fufferers  in  this  com- 
plaint. 

The  writers  on  WeflJndia  difeafes  mention  obfti- 
nate  kinds  of  ulcer,  which  ihev  have  met  with  in  ; 
thefe  iflands,  and  which  were  fddom  treated  with  i 
fuccefs,  unlefs  on  going  to  colder  climates.  But  . 
their  defcription  does  not  anfwer  to  the  early  hif-  * 
tory  of  our  fore,  fuch  as  the  degree  of  fever,  ex-  j 
cefiive  inflammation,  and  confequent  fphacelus.  J 
Ulcers  very  difficult  of  cure  appeared  at  Corfica,  J 
while  poflelTed  by  the  Britifh  forces : we  have  alfo  3 
heard  that  uncommon  numbers  in  this  complaint  ] 
have  been  fent  to  the  naval  hofpital  at  the  Cape  of  ' 
Good  Hope.  Such  accounts,  however,  as  have  j 
been  reported  to  us  do  not  correfpond  with  the 
Channel  ulcer.  Cleghorn,  in  his  “ Difeafes  of 
Minorca,”  fpeaks  of  bad  ulcers  in  that  iflard  j 
but  nothing  further  is  detailed  for  our  inform- 
atioa. 
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Dr.RolIo,  furgeon-general  to  the  Royal  Artillery^ 
iin  the  firfl  edition  of  his  juflly- valued  work  on 
“ Diabetes,’*  has  added,  “ A Ihort  Account  of  a 
Morbid  Poifon  afting  on  Sores,  and  of  the  Method 
■ of  deftroying  it.”  P.  253.  (London,  Dilly. 
* 797*)  This  account  is  fo  interefling  in  the  pre- 
fent  difculTion,  and  fo  nearly  refembles  the  defcrip- 
tion  which  we  have  given,  that  we  lhall  tranfcribe 
the  whole  that  applies  to  our  purpofe. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Brigade  of  Royal 
Horfe  Artillery,  many  accidents  occurred,  efpe- 
“ cially  in  kicks  in  the  legs  of  the  men  by  the 
horfes  feet ; and  being  generally  on  the  fliin,  very 
“ unpleafant  fores  were  produced.  The  wound 
“ was  fometimes  fmall  and  puncfured,  having 
“ arifen  from  the  turned-up  part  of  the  horfe’s 
“ flipe,  as  formerly  pradifed.  The  bone  was  often 
laid  bare.  We  feldoni  had  lefs  than  forty  cafes 
“ of  fores  at  that  time  in  the  hofpital. 

“ When  this  fore  engaged  our  partiqular  atten- 
“ tion,  and,  from  tire  rapidity  of  its  progrefs  and 
“ effects,  very  watchful  examination  was  bellowed, 
“ it  was  found  that  a fore  of , any  extent  (fon^c 
“ were  very  confiderable,  as  3 or  4 by  5 or  6 
“ inches,  and  others  fmajl),  in  the  proraifing  Hate 
of  healthy  cicatrization,  was  liable  to  have  a 
“ folitary  ulceration  on  its  edge,  of  unequal  dimen- 
“ Cons,  the  fize  varying,  being  fmaller  or  larger 
“ than  a pea.  This  dillincl  little  ulcer  was  of  a 
“ darkilh  colour,  its  edges  jagged,  its  bottom  un- 
“ equal  and  ragged,  and  difcharged  a thin  matter, 
“ having  a peculiar  fmell.  Such  was  the  earlielb 
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“ ftate  in  which  it  was  perceived  ; but  probably  it 
might  have  been  diftinguifhable  fooncr.  The 
“ difappearance  of  the  fore  in  the  hofpital  deprived 
“ us  of  a more  minute  and  early  inquiry. 

“ The  day  after  the  little  ulcer  had  been  difeo- 
“ vered,  it  had  acquired  the  fize  of  a fixpence  or 
“ a fhilling,  extending  itfelf  every  way,  even  on  the 
Ihin  as  well  as  on  the  furface  of  the  former  fore : > 
“ the  difeharge  was  now  changed,  having  become 
“ thickifh,  of  a whitifli  colour,  intermixed  with 
dark  lhades,  and  adhering  ftrongly  to  the  furface 
“ of  the  part ; the  peculiarity  of  the  fmell  conti- 
“ nued,  and  was  become  more  offenfive. 

“ In  another  day  the  ulcer  had  fpread  farther ; 

“ and  on  other  parts  of  the  former  fore  might  pro- 
“ bably  be  perceived  fmall  ulcerations  of  the 
“ fame  appearance  and  kind  as  thofe  of  the  firft 
“ difeovery,  and  which  went  on  extending  until 
“ they  united. 

“ Five  or  fix  days  from  the  appearance  of  the 
“ fmall  ulcer  or  ulceration,  when  it  had  extended 
‘‘  (or  by  its  union  with  other  ulceration)  over  one 
“ third  of  the  former  lore,  with  pain  and  rednefs  in 
“ the  courfe  of  the  lymphatics,  and  the  glands 
“ through  which  they  led,  with  enlargement  of 
“ them,  general  indifpofition  of  body  became  evi- 
“ dent.  This  confifted  in  oaufea,  lofs  of  appetite, 

“ heat  of  Ikin,  a very  fmall  and  quick  pulfe, 

“ extreme  irritability,  a whitilh  tongue,  and  ihirft. 

“ When  thefe  fymptoms  took  place,  the  ulceration 
“ rapidly  went  on,  extending  beyond  the  limits  of 
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**  the  former  fore,  and  deftroying  the  adjacent 
“ parts.  In  this  (late  of  the  fore,  the  parts  were 
“ puffed  and  bloody,  accompanied  with  much 
“ uneafinefs,  having  a burning  and  lancinating 
“ fenfation  j and  the  adion  frequently  terminated 
“ in  apparent  gangrene.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  ulcerating  part  remained  covered  with  the 
“ thick  adhefive  matter,  and  gradually  without 
“ any  other  apparent  change,  aflumed  the  healing 
“ ftate. 

“ The  operation  of  the  poifon  in  flownefs  or 
“ rapidity  probably  depended  on  fome  conllitutional 
“ circumflance,  as  it  was  not  in  all  of  equal  degrees 
“ of  facility.  Thefe  fores,  which  fpread  rapidly 
“ and  extenfively  to  Houghing,  and  even  to  gan- 
“ grene,  from  one,  two,  or  more  fmall  ulcerations, 
“ very  likely  happened  in  thofe  who  might  be  faid 
“ to  have  a conllitutional  fufceptibility  j while,  on 
“ the  contrary,  in  thofe  where  the  ulcerations  con- 
“ tinued  dillind,  and  remained  covered  with  a 
“ thick,  whitilh,  and  adhefive  matter,  without 
“ acquiring  the  Houghing  and  gangrenous  ftates, 
“ their  conllitutions  had  no  favorable  tendency  to 
“ the  operation  of  the  poifon. 

“ The  firft  favorable  change  was  in  the  appear- 
“ ance  on  the  edges  of  the  fore,  with  a reparation 
“ of  dead  parts,  which  went  on  until  the  whole 
“ were  thrown  off ; and  then  healthy  granulation 
“ and  cicatrization  took  place. 

“ The  moll  fingular  phaenomena  in  the  progrefs 
of  this  fore  confifted  in  the  various  aftions  which 
‘‘  were  not  unfrequently  perceived  in  it  at  the  fame 
6 “ time. 
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time,  and  which  feemed  to  depend  on  conftitu- 
“ tional  diflorences.  We  have  feen  the  ulcerating, 
“ fuppurating,  and  cicatri'zing  Hates  going  on  at 
the  fame  time  in  one  fore.  It  was  not  unufual 
“ for  the  ulcerating  procefs  to  be  checked  before  it 
“ had  extended  over  the  whole  fore,  w-hen  the 
“ former  cicatrizir^  parts  went  on  without  inter- 
“ ruption  ;•  and  the  ulcerating  part,  having  alfumed 
“ the  difpofition  to  healthy  action,  arrived  at  the 
cicatrizing  point,  and  then  proceeded  witlr  the 
“ others  to  fkinning. 

“ The  fmallnefs  of  the  ulcer,  the  appearance  of 
**  its  edge  and  bafe,  its  ulcerative  tendency,  the 
“ abforption  of  its  matter  affetHing  the  lymphatic 
“ glands  and  vefl'els,  and  then  the  whole  fyftem, 
“ pointed  out  the  operation  of  a morbid  poijon. 

“ The  aftion  of  this  poifon  feemed  to  be  limited, 
“ and  confined  to  fpecific  eS'etls ; the  firfi;  were 
“ local,  producing  only  general  afiedion  by  a more 
“ extenfve  operation  on  the  fore,  and  w^fiich  in  a 
certain  tiipe  terminated  in  the  healthful  feparation 
of  parts,  granulation  and  cicatrization,  and  a Hate 
‘‘  of  conftitnlional  convalefcence. 

“ Sores  having  fpecific  adions,  as  the  venereal, 
“ fcrophulous,  and  variqlous,  refilled  this  poifon, 
« and  in  the  hofpital  were  not  afl'eded,  though  fuch 
“ patients  w^ere  in  the  fame  wards. 

“ Some  men  in  quarters,  one  with  a bliflered 
“ part,  another  with  a cut  on  the  outer  ear,  and 
“ another  with  a fore  on  the  leg,  befides  feveral 
others,  were  alieded  with  this  poifon.  1 he 
men  in  the  fame  wards  were  not  generally 

“ affeded 
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“ affe£led  with  it ; thofe  with  fpecific  fores,  or  with 
“ fores  of  fmall  extent,  and  having  little  difcharge, 
“ though  laying  within  two  feet  of  the  men  under 
“ theacfion  of  thepoil'on,  efcaped. 

“ From  the  very  ferious  ravages  of  this  poifon, 
''  we  were  induced  to  make  the  molt  particular 
inquiries.  Being  fully  perfuaded  it  was  neither 
“ the  fore  afted  upon  by  erifipelas,  nor  the  fore 
defcribed  as  peculiar  to  hofpitals,  we  found  our- 
“ Pelves  involved  in  conliderable  difficulties.  We 
‘‘  confulted  every  thing  that  had  been  written 
“ by  the  ancients  or  moderns  within  our  reach,  and 
“ we  found  nothing  refembling  our  fore.  We 
“ faw  how'^ever  fimilitudes,  in  fome  of  its  ftages,  to 
" phagedaena,  efpecially  as  it  is  defcribed  b'^ 
“ Mr.  Adams,  in  his  account  of  morbid  poifon. 
But  the  local  attack  on  the  fore,  its  progrefs,  aid 
the  confequent  general  indifpofition,  and  chaiges 
“ on  the  fore,  remained  new,  and  to  us  unnotced 
“ and  unexplained. 

“ Impreffed  ftrongly  with  the  notion  tht  a 
‘‘  morbid  poifon  was  applied  locally  to  a pat  of 
“ the  fore,  which,  like  the  venereal  poifon  had 
“ the  power  of  affimilation,  and  thus  augmenting 
“ its  power  ; as  alfo  of  being  abforbed,  procucing 
“ general  effefts  on  the  fyftem,  and  a re-adon  on 
“ the  fore ; we  were  determined  to  adop  local 
means  of  treatment,  confiding  in  the  ciemical 
‘‘  dedrudlion  of  the  poifon,  and  in  partf  under 
its  direft  aftion,  and  in  exciting  a new  adion. 

“ We  were  led  to  propofe  an  early  and  /igcfrou* 
treatment  of  the  local  operation,  from  cbferving 

‘‘  that 
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**  that  when  the  conllitutional  effecl  took  pbee, 
**  any  plan  of  cure  was  inadequate,  the  difeafe  then 
going  on,  and  apparently  ceafing  of  itfelf ; but 
“ but  not  until  very  extenfive  deftruclion  of  parts 
“ had  been  accomplifhed. 

“ The  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  the  nitrates 
of  filver  and  mercury,  were  the  applications 
“ employed ; and  latterly,  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
“ acid  gas. 

“ When  either  of  thefe  were  applied  four  or  five 
‘ times,  the  little  ulcer  foon  put  on  the  fuppuratiiig 
‘ ftate,  and  granulated.  They  did  not  give  pain 
“ in  any  degree,  and  it  was  of  (hort  continuance. 
“ While  the  ulcer  was  diretlly  touched  with  the 
nitrated  filver,  the  whole  fore  was  moiftened 
“with  a dilute  folution  of  nitrated  mercury,  or  a 
“ nixtureof  theoxygenated  muriatic  acid  in  diftilled 
vater  j after  which  the  whole  was  covered  with 
lilt  that  had  been  previoufly  moiftened  by  aether, 
“ o:  the  oxygenated  muriatic  gas  applied  to  the 
‘‘  uter,  and  over  the  fore  the  dilute  folution  of 
“ nitated  mercury  in  diftilled  water. 

“ 3y  thefe  means,  diligently  perfevered  in,  the 
“ poion  and  ulcer  w'erc  deftroyed,  and  the  fore 
“ weit  on  cicatrizing.  The  only  failures  were  in 
“ thof;  cafes  where  the  ulceration  had  fo  extended 
“ that '•.he  nitrated  filver,  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
“ or  gss,  could  not  be  completely  employed.  It 
“ is  nceflary  to  mention  that  wafhing  the  fore 
“ with  varra  water  was  always  previoufly  per- 
“ forraei. 
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The  fuccefs  of  this  treatment  afforded  addi- 
tional  ffrength  to  the  opinion  we  had  formed 
“ of  the  exiftence  of  a poifon,  its  locality,  and 
“ that  it  poffelfed,  like  other  poifons,  the  property 
of  affimilation,  or  producing  matter  fimilar  to 
‘‘  itfelf. 

“ Having  gained  this  much,  we  were  prepared 
**  to  make  fome  inquiry  into  its  origin. 

“ From  the  local  commencement  of  the  poifon, 
and  the  power  we  had  of  deftroying  its  peculiar 
“ nature,  and  confequent  aftion,  by  a direft  appli- 
“ cation,  and  at  the  fame  time  confidering  the 
“ circumflances  of  the  fore  previous  to  its  appear- 
“ ance,  we  entertained  the  notion  that  the  poifon. 
“ was  formed  on  the  furface  or  edges  of  the 
“ fore. 

“ In  all  thefe  fores  on  which  the  poifon  fhowed 
“ itfelf,  both  in  and  out  of  the  hofpital,  the  dif* 
“ charge  from  them  was  confiderable : they  were 
“ moft  generally  drefled  with  an  ointment  of  wax 
“ and  oil  fpread  over  coarfe  linen,  and  when  dreffed 
“ the  matter  was  feldom  cleaned  off  j by  which  it 
“ formed  incruftations  about  the  edge,  or  at  a little 
“ diflance  from  the  fore.  This  arofe  from  the 
“ opinion  of  fome,  that  the  walking  of  fores,  if  it 
“ did  no  harm,  was  at  leaft  fuperfluous,  and  from 
‘‘  the  great  number  of  fores  at  that  time  to  be 
“ daily  drelTed,  by  which  lefs  attention  was  probably 
“ given  than  might  have  been  otherwife  required 
and  bellowed. 

“We  fufpefted,  however,  in  a few  cafes,  that 
“ the  poifon  was  propagated  from  one  fore  to  ano- 
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“ ther  by  means  of  the  fponge  employed  In  the 
“ occafional  wiping  or  w'afhing,  the  fame  fponge 
“ having  been  unguardedly  ufed  for  ditferent 
fores.  « ^ 

“ The  difcharge  of  a fore  remaining  confined,  i 
“ or  fome  of  it  fuffered  to  adhere  long  on  the  edge 
“ of  the  fore,  may  undergo  fuch  changes  as  to 
produce  a matter  poflejffing  new  properties  of 
“ an  apparently  poifonous  nature  and  effect.  On 
“ feveral  fores,  but  one  in  particular,  where  a con- 
“ fiderable  quantity  of  finely -powdered  nitrated 
“ mercury  had  been  fprinMed,  in  twelve  hours, 

“ the  time  of  the  next  dreflrng,  the  mercury  formed 
“ a fhining  cruft,  was  firm , and  appeared  as  if  a 
portion  of  the  mercury  h ad  been  revived.  This 
“ might  be  owing  to  hepatic  gas  on  the  furface  of 
“ the  fore. 

Dr.  Crawford,  in  the  eightieth  volume  of  the 
“ Philofophical  Tranfafticms,  p.  391,  has  made 
fuch  experiments  on  th  e matter  of  cancer,  that 
“ there  can  be  little  doubt  of  chemical  changes 
“ and  combinations  produ  ced  on  fores.  This  is  a 
fubjeft,  however,' that  fias  not  been  carried  far- 
“ ther  fmee  then,  as  it  ou  ght  to  have  been.  We 
“ trufl  it  will  gradually  appear  a fubjed  of  great 
“ importance,  efpecially  a.s  the  difeovery  of  the  j 
changes  the  difbharge  o f a fore  undergoes  will  | 

probably  point  out,  at  thi  j fani?  time,  the  remedy  ^ 

f‘  for  the  fore.”  ^ 

To  this  account  we  fhall  add  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Cruikfhank,  chemill  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
in  confequence  of  experiments  inflituted  for  the 

purpofe  , 
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purpofe  of  examining  the  matter  of  this  fore,  from 
the  fame  work. 

“ The  matter  of  this  fore  is  fparingly  foluble  in 
‘‘  water,  but  readily  diffufed  through  it,  producing 
“ a milky  appearance : pure  volatile  alkali  firft 
“ reduces  it  to  a tranfparent  jelly,  and  after  feme 
“ time,  diffolves  the  greateft  part ; a fmiilar  elFed 
“ is  produced  on  pure  pus.  Thefe  folutions  are 
“ but  partially  precipitated  by  acids,  particularly 
“ the  fuphuric.  The  tindture  of  litmus  and  Brafil- 
“ wood  are  not  changed  by  this  matter,  it  does 
“ not,  therefore,  poffefs  either  acid  or  alkaline 
“ properties.  If  to  the  filtered  folution  of  this 
“ matter  in  diftilled  water,  a little  nitrated  filver 
be  added,  a whitifh-coloured  precipitate  will  be 
“ produced.  Similar  precipitates,  but  much  more 
“ copious,  are  occafioned  by  nitrated  and  muriated 
“ mercury.  When  pure  pus  is  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  thefe  precipitates,  particularly 
that  by  muriated  mercury,  have  fomewhat  of  a 
different  appearance,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
“ to  deferibe.  The  fetid  fmell  is  fomewhat 
“ changed  by  lime-water,  but  not  deflroyed ; the 
“ fulphuric  acid  rather  increafes  it  j a fimilar  effect 
“ is  produced  by  alcohol,  and  by  the  alkaline  fo- 
“ lution  of  arfenic.  A decoftion  of  the  Peruvian 
“ bark  does  not  deftroy  the  fetor.  This,  how- 
“ ever,  is  effedled  by  the  nitrates  and  muriates  of 
“ mercury,  by  the  nitrous  acid,  but  moft  com- 
“ pletely  by  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  and 
“ gas.  Nitrated  fdver  produces  very  little  change, 
“ either  on  its  colour  or  fmell,  a circuniftance  the 

“ more 
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“ more  remarkable,  as  this  fait  pofleflfes  the  pro- 
‘‘  perty  of  deflroying  the  moft  oflenfive  fmells, 
even  that  of  the  matter  of  cancer. 

“ It  mufl;  be  allowed  that  the  offenfive  fmell  of 
“ the  matter  of  this  fore  is  produced  by  that  part 
“ of  the  difeharge  which  is  altered  from  the  na- 
‘‘  ture  of  pure  pus ; for  we  know  that  every  ill- 
“ conditioned  difeharge,  has  more  or  lefs  fmell, 
“ while  good  pus  has  none.  It  is  a known  fadt 
“ in  chemiftry,  admitting  of  few  exceptions,  that 
“ a fubftance  cannot  have  its  fmell  totally  de- 
“ ftroyed  or  altered  without  having  its  properties 
“ changed  at  the  fame  time.  If,  therefore,  this 
“ peculiar  matter,  by  the  addition  of  nitrated  or 
“ muriated  mercury,  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
“ acid,  &c.  fhould  have  its  fmell  completely  de- 
“ ftroyed,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that 
“ its  peculiar  properties  will  be  fo  alfo  j and 
fhould  it  be  capable  in  its  original  ftate  of  pro- 
“ ducing  an  ill-conditioned  action  in  fores,  the 
“ addition  of  fuch  fubftances  might  prevent  this 
“ mifehief.  If  it  fliould  be  fuppofed,  therefore, 
“ that  an  acrid  matter  fomehow  produced  on  the 
furface  of  fores,  were  capable  of  producing 
“ ulceration  of  a fpecific  kind,  and  that  this  ul- 
“ ceration,  like  the  venereal,  fliould  generate  more 
“ of  a nature,  fimilar  to  itfelf,  capable  of  extending 
**  the  mifehief,  and  even  of  bringing  on  a general 
“ affeftion  of  the  fyftem,  fonie  important  conclu- 
fions  might  be  drawn  from  thefe^experiments. 

“ ift.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  a fore  once  clean, 
“ might  be  prefeived  from  the  efleds  of  the 

“ matter 
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matter  alluded  to,  by  walhlng  it  at  every  drefling 
with  a weak  folution  of  nitrated  mercury,  or  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  j and  that  even  the 
**  generation  of  fuch  matter  might  be  entirely  pre- 
“ Vented  by  the  fame  means. 

“ 2d.  After  the  aftion  has  taken  place,  and  be- 
fore  a general  difpofition  is  formed,  it  might 
“ be  poflible  to  put  a flop  to  its  progrefs  by  very 
adive  topical  applications,  fuch  as  Ihould  be  ca- 
“ pable  not  only  of  deftroying  the  fpecific  nature 
“ of  the  matter  generated,  but  alfo  the  adion  it- 
“ felf.  From  the  experiments  already  related,  it 
“ is  evident  we  fhould  prefer  in  this  cafe  the  nioft 
“ adive  mercurial  preparations,  fuch  as  red  pre- 
“ cipitate  not  entirely  deprived  of  its  acid,  or  the 
' “ muriated  mercury  ; and  if  an  adive  cauftic  were 
“ to  be  employed,  we  fliould  have  recourfe  to  the 
ftrong  nitrous  acid,  applied  in  Mr.  Humpage’s 
“ method,  rather  than  the  nitrated  filver,  efpecially 
' as  it  may  have  alfo  the  effed  of  changing  the  na- 
ture  of  the  difcharge.  This  confifts  in  dipping 

* **  a little  lint  in  the  acid,  and  applying  it  to  the 
’ “ part : it  communicates  lefs  pain  than  any  other 
' “ cauftic,  except  the  nitrate  of  filver.’* 

Thus  far  the  ingenious  refledions  of  this  fclen- 
tlfic  chemift.  Dr.  Rollo  then  adds,  “ On  the 
“ whole,  though  we  have  fuppofed  the  formation 

* “ of  a new  morbid  poifon,  on  the  furface  of  cer- 
“ tain  fores,  under  peculiar  circuraftances  or  ma- 

nagement,  yet  we  are  rather  inclined  to  change 
“ the  appellation  new,  to  a poifon  which  has  been 
“ probably  overlooked.  We  have  feen  the  com- 
-VoL.  II,  P “ mencing 
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“ mencing  ulceration  remain  fome  days  ftatlonaryj 
‘‘  we  have  feen  it  extending,  while  the  other  parts 
“ of  the  former  fore  were  cicatrizing,  and  the  con- 
“ ftitutlonal  effeds  not  taking  place  uhtil  the  uK 
“ ceration  had  occupied  a large  part  of  the  fore ; 

“ and  we  have  feen  that  the  painful  ftate  and  ex- 
“ treme  fenfibility  did  not  occur  until  the  fyftem 
“ was  affefted.  Therefore,  it  may  be  prefumed, 

“ the  early  ulceration  has  been  unattended  to,  and 
“ the  ftate  of  the  fore  remarked  only  by  authors, 

“ after  it  had  aflTumed  the  appearance  of  phage* 

“ deena.  For  when  the  ulceration  had  fo  fpread 
“ as  to  produce  the  conftitutional  affection,  and  “ 
the  confequent  rapid  changes  on  the  fore,  the  { 
“ charader  of  tire  virulent  fore  deferibed  as  pha-  | 
“ gedeeua  was  formed.”  « ^ 

The  hiftory  of  Dr.  Rollo’s  ulcer,’  as  it  occurred  ; 
ill  the  hofpital  of  the  Royal  Artillery  at  Woolwich,  'j 
we  thus  perceive,  bears  a ftrong  refemblance  to 
ours.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  from  the  doc-  ' 
tor’s  narrative,  that  very  recent  w'ounds  wxre  apt  i 
to  run  into  this  difpofition,  and  his  method  of  ac- 
counting  for  the  generation  of  the  poifon  precludes  ^ 
this  fufpicion.  This  at  once  confirms  fome  dif-  - 
ference  of  charafler  in  the  two  ulcers.  It  alfo 
would  appear  that  the  fore  of  the  artillery  foldier 
never  became  fo  formidable  as  we  have  feen  it 
among  the  feamen ; we  cannbty  therefore,  allign 
any  caufes  fufficiently  clear  to  explain  this  circum- 
ftance.  The  irregularity  of  the  habits  of  life 
among  fiilors  were  not  marked  particularly  on  this 
occafion,  and  in  many  cafes  which  we  have  thought 
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ihe  worft,  thefe  exceffes  could  not  be  indulged. 
But  if  exceflive  drinking,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  go- 
;iorrhoea  in  the  man  belonging  to  the  Saturn,  had 
my  effe£t,  it  afted  more  by  exciting  a violent 
legree  of  inflammation,  than  by  exhibiting  any 
other  peculiar  fymptom.  We  could  fufpeft  no- 
bbing hurtful  in  the  atmofphere : the  feafons  have 
aot  been  remarkable  for  any  unufual  conftitutlon : 
i he  air  of  the  fhips  infefled  with  this  ulcer  was 
oure  and  well  ventilated,  and  with  all  the  difcipline 
‘hat  conduces  to  health. 

Dr.  Rollo  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  invef- 
iigation  of  the  origin  of  this  morbid  poifon,  and 
,1  chemical  theory,  with  a correfponding  practice, 
are  the  refult  of  his  inquiries.  We  are  not  dif- 
oofed  to  difpute  the  fuccefs  of  his  treatment,  but 
CO  look  for  any  external  noxious  power,  influen- 
cing a difeafed  action  in  fo  many  cafes  of  recent 
venaefeflion,  and  other  frefli  w'ounds,  which  have 
come  under  our  obfervation,  is  highly  embarraflT- 
ing.  Some  cafes  we  have  alfo  met  with  where  no 
previous  injury  had  been  offered  to  even  the  cu- 
ticle, that  could  ever  be  fufpefted  or  difcovered  : 
thefe  began  on  the  flelhy  part  of  the  leg  and  fore 
larm,  and  w'ere  followed  with  the  feparation  of 
nearly  the  whole  integuments  and  mufcular  parts 
nf  the  limb.  The  want  of  fufilcient  attention  in 
xleaning  the  edges  of  old  fores  we  can  fcarcely 
!take  into  our  account : few  hofpitals,  we  believe, 
>are  attended  with  more  punfluality  than  the  fick 
tberths  of  the  Royal^Sovereign,  Triumph,  and  the 
- P 2 other 
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other  fhips,  and  in  the  neceflary  duty  of  drefllng 
we  know  that  they  are  furpafled  by  none. 

Peculiarities  of  conftitution  have  not  been  re- 
marked in  our  patients ; and  men  who  had  but 
lately  come  to  fea  were  equally  fulFerers.  We  did 
not  find  that  any  of  them  had  lately  palled  fevere 
courfes  of  mercury,  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  ) 
dilpofe  the  body  to  uncommon  and  obflinate  kinds  ; 
of  ulceration ; and  the  fufpicion  of  fcurvy  was  i 
completely  out  of  the  queftion,  for  the  fores  never  ' 
put  on  that  complexion,  and  the  complaint  firlt 
attraded  our  notice  while  the  fhips  were  in  har- 
bour, and  the  men  feeding  on  frefli  beef,  with  beer, 
and  abundance  of  vegetables. 

The  operation  of  any  fpecific  contagion,  either 
generated  or  imported,  leaves  us  equally  in  the  dark. 
If  there  had  been  fuch  a caufe,  the  mode  of  its 
application  is  beyond  fcrutiny  : if  it  could  aft  with- 
out- aflual  contact,  it  mult  be  of  too  fubtile  a na-  ! 
ture  to  become  familiar  to  our  fenfes,  and  renders  : 
every  attempt  at  explanation  nugatory.  The  ana- 
logy of  fome  other  contagions,  fuch  as  lues  vene-  ' 
rea,  elephantiafis,  lepra,  pfora,  &c.  cannot  apply, 
for  thefe  have  each  their  peculiar  action,  and  their  ’ 
fource  is  eafily  traced.  Ulcers,  produced  by  punc- 
tures of  diflefting  inftruments,  and  proving  fatal, 
may  be  added  to  this  account. 

Whatever  doubts  and  difficulties,  however,  may 
appear,  we  ftill  think  fome  other  channels  of 
information  ought  to  be  explored.  The  preven-  ; 
tion  of  fo  Iiorrid  a malady  becomes  of  niofl  ferious  ; 

confe- 
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confequence,  from  the  numbers  of  men  in  the 
>5rime  of  life  that  have  fallen  viflims  to  it,  and 
which  has  deprived  their  country  of  their  valuable 
Services  at  this  momentous  jundture.  Whether, 
iherefore,  a morbid  poifon,  or  a contagious  matter, 
or  any  other  caufe,  may  be  confidered  as  producing 
rhis  ulcer,  it  is  clear,  from  the  hiftory  given  in  our 
-hips,  that  there  is  a condition  of  body,  at  the  time, 
which  renders  it  fufceptible  of  the  noxious  power, 
tf  this  condition  of  body  be  not  of  itfelf  fully 
adequate  to  account  for  the  whole.  This  ftate,  as 
we  have  feen  it,  confifts  in  a high  degree  of  health 
md  ftrength,  the  frelh  bloom  of  countenance, 
olumpnefs,  and  firmnefs  of  mufcle,  without  obelity, 
florid  blood,  with  arterial  fulnefs.  This  is  what 
formerly  was  called  PhlogifHc  Diathefis,  as  difpofing 
bhe  body  to  inflammatory  difeafcs.  Such  a condi- 
Hon  of  body  is  naturally  produced  from  the  fea- 
men’s  diet  while  in  port,  when  the  duty  of  the  flrip 
gives  no  more  exercife  than  is  merely  conducive  to 
health,  A pneumatic  phyfician  will  call  this  a 
[highly  oxygenated  ftate  of  body  ; but  whether  this 
term  will  be  admitted  or  not,  we  hold  it  to  be  a 
[Condition  of  the  body  diredtly  oppofite  to  that  of 
fea-fcurvy. 

That  there  is  a fpecles  of  ulceration  peculiar  to 
n fcorbutic  diathefis,  is  a faft  as  well  afcertained  as 
any  in  the  hiftory  of  difeafe.  That  it  is  produced 
at  fea  by  a concurrence  of  caufes,  but  chiefly  by  a 
^deficiency  of  recent  vegetable  matter,  we  believe 
[to  be  equally  well  eftabliflied.  This  peculiar  kind 
tof  ulceration  in  a fcorbutic  difpofition  does  not 
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always  require  the  exciting  power  of  external  Injury 
to  begin  it.  We  have  feen,  and  have  been  told, 
that  the  cicatrix  of  an  old  fore  breaks  out  afrefti, 
and  the  callus  of  bones  formerly  broken  is  diflblved. 
Like  the  ulcer  of  our  inquiry  alfo,  the  difpofitiou 
andcharafterof  the  fcorbutic  fore  are  often  engrafted 
on  frefh  wounds  and  old  ulcers,  from  whatever 
caufe,  till  in  the  end  they  occupy  the  whole  ulcer- 
ated furfacc,  and  exhibit  their  own  features  only. 
A fcrophulous  difpofition  excites  firfl  inflammation, 
and  then  ulcers  of  its  own  kind.  The  fecondary 
ulcers  of  the  venereal  virus  are  alfo  produced  by  a 
habit  of  body  beginning  the  difeafed  aflion.  But 
the  difpofition  to  cancer,  the  mofl  formidable  of 
all  ulcers,  is  firft  latent  in  the  habit,  and  only  in  its 
latter  ftage  appears  with  the  character  of  an  open 
fore.  With  all  thcfe  analogies  therefore  before  us, 
why  fhould  we  deny  that  a difpofition  of  body  may 
not  alfo  be  the  main  caufe  of  our  fpecies  of  ulcer  ; 
and  that  the  frefh  wound,  as  in  phlebotomy,  th^ 
blifter,  the  fcald,  and  burn,  with  the  common 
fore,  were  only  fo  many  difeafed  fpots,  where  its 
aftion  could  be  more  eafilyput  in  motion,  than  on 
the  found  parts  of  the  conflitution,  that  retained 
the  prefervative  powers  of  health  to  fecure  them 
againft  it.  The  vital  fluid  oxygenated  to  a high 
degree,  it  appears,  imparts  fingular  vigor  to  the 
circulating  fyftem  : the  effeft  of  breathing  oxygene 
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I known' : his,  face  in  (having  was  eafily  cut,  ble  J 
profufely,  and  healed  with  difficulty.  This  (late- 
approaches  to  the  inflammatory,  which,  in  the  part 
wounded,  the  bleeding  probably  prevented.  Dr. 
Rollo  has  told  us,  that  the  morbid  poifon  was  firft 
perceived  in  the  edges  of  healing  fores,  as  a 
d'tJiinEt  little  ulccr^  of  a darkijh  colour^  its  edges 
jagged i its  bottom  unequal  and  rugged,  and  dif charged 
a thin  matter,  having  a peculiar  fmell.  Dr.  Browne, 
in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  remarked  fores  nearly 
cicatrized,  difplaying  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  cicatrix 
a vuatcry  bladder,  vuith  a dark  brown  or  black 
fpot  in  the  middle.  He  emphatically  adds,  this  was 
the  focus  ■ whence  the  flame  fpread.  Thus  thefe 
accurate  obfervers  give  fimilar  evidence,  in  firfb 
detecling  the  beginning  embryo  : but  this  black  or 
brownifh  fpot,  it  is  plain,  mufl  have  undergone 
previous  inflammation,  to  make  it  appear  in  that 
colour  ; and  the  fetid  fmell  perceived  Ihowed  that 
the  feat  of  it  was  now  undergoing  decompofuion. 
We  do  not  therefore  find  that  there  was  any  need 
of  a foreign  poifon  to  excite  this  inflammation  in  a 
fore  or  wound,  with  conftitutions  in  fuch  high 
Rates  of  excitement  as  our  patients  have  been 
found.  The  future  progrefs  of  the  ulcer,  till  the 
floughing  and  fever  are  finiftied,  is  only  this  courfe 
in  a larger  fcale.  It  feems  in  its  genius,  as  an 
ulcer,  what  the  endemic  of  the  Weft  Indies  is,  as 
a fever ; the  ftages  of  high  excitement  and  exhaufted 
fenforial  power  follow  one  another  fo  quickly, 
that  we  have  fcarcely  time  to  mark  where  the  one 
finiihes  and  the  other  begins.  Wc  are  not  difpofed 
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at  prefent,  however,  to  offer  thefe  fpeculations  as| 
a theory  of  the  malignant  ulcer  j we  have  thrown 
them  out  rather  with  a view  to  excite  future  in. 
quiry,  than  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the  Icpowledge  we 
polfefs  on  the  fubjedl. 

There  is  another  curious  peculiarity  I have 
forgot  to  take  into  the  account  of  this  ulcer  ; it  is, 
that  on  whatever  part  of  the  body  we  have  feen  it, 
it  never  fpreads  in  the  form  of  abfeefs  containing 
matter  in  a diftinft  fac,  but  conftantly  proceeds,  by 
hafty  ft  rides  of  ulceration,  exhaufting  and  confura- 
ing  the  fenforial  pow’er  of  the  parts,  till  it  bring 
them  to  final  decompofition  ; and  w'hen  this  is 
completed,  the  furface  is  in  colour  very  florid,  or 
appears  w'hat  has  been  expreffively  called  an  angry 
look,  with  a complexion  diametrically  the  reyerfe  p|’ 
the  fcorbutic  ulcer. 


TREATMENT. 

Mr.  Cruickfhank  at  Woolwich,  following  the 
example  of  Dr.  Crawford  on  cancer,  has.  made 
experiments,  as  tranferibed,  on  the  difeharge  of 
the  ulcer  in  the  hofpital  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 
Thefe,  we  have  no  doubt,  were  conduced  with  the 
ufual  addrefs  of  the  able  experimentalift  : but  we 
are  not  to  expeft  that  the  moft  accurate  analyfis 
could  develope  its  qualities.  The  matter  of  every 
fore  receives  its  properties  from  the  living  furface 
- which 
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which  fecrets  it,  if  unmixed  with  the  fluid  which 
comes  from  a iifelefs  flough  not  quite  feparated. 
The  chemifl;  therefore  difeovers  little  elfe  but  what 
is  common  to  it  with  dead  aqimal  matter.  When 
the  living  principle  is  once  extinguiflied,  the 
immaterial  reprejfntative  of  the  Divinity,  where  is 
that  Promethean  heat  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Alembic,  or  the  chemical  tell;  of  affinities,  that  can 
difeover  the  nice  dependencies  and  exquifitc 
changes  which  matter  receives  from  it,  as  tht; 
prime  mover  of  every  a£lion  and  appetite  ? 

Whether  this  ulcer  be  contagious  or  not,  it  is  a 
point  decided  in  pradlice,  that  the  fick  berth  of 
a man  of  war  is  a very  improper  fituation  for  fuch 
fubjefts,  The  attentive  furgeon  will  therefore 
mark  its  early  difpofition  to  malignity,  and  fend 
his  patient  to  an  hofpital  on  fliore,  if  this  be  in  his 
power.  We  might  have  mentioned  in  its  proper 
place,  that  one  of  the  ftrong  arguments  in  favor 
pf  its  infectious  nature  is  drawn  from  the  difeafe 
running  its  courfe  in  particular  (hips,  while  others 
are  entirely  free.  But  it  is  not  alw'ays  to  be  demon- 
flrated  by  what  means  one  ffiip  remains  healthy, 
while  another  fuffers  from  difeafe,  no  more  than 
we  can  affign  reafons  why  a Angle  perfon  becomes 
fubjeCt  to  difeafe,  and  another  not.  In  the  prefent 
cafe  it  feems  fufficiently  clear,  that  a number  of 
men  living  in  one  fliip,  accullomed  to  the  fame 
modes  of  difeipline,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  age, 
feeding  on  the  fame  kinds  of  provifion,  or  with 
Jefs  variation  than  in  mod  other  fltuations  of  life, 
are  very  likely  to  be  attacked  with  difeafes  of  a 

congenial 
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congenial  nature.  Thus  we  feldom  fee  folitary 
cafes  of  fever,  dyfentery,  catarrh,  pneumonia,  and 
opthalmia  in  (hips ; nay,  for  thefe  reafons,  fcurvy 
itfelf  has  by  fome  authors  been  called  infectious, 
by  overlooking  caufes  that  were  general  in  their  - 
operation.  The  effeCt  of  imitation  is  perhaps  more  | 
confpicuous  among  feamen  than  any  other  defcrip-  i 
lion  of  mankind:  they  go  early  to  fea,  and  as 
they  have  fewer  changes  of  object  to  behold,  the 
manners,  motions,  and  geftures  of  the  elder  are 
quickly  copied  by  the  younger.  If,  therefore,  the 
propenfities  in  health  be  fo  ftrongly  marked,  why 
fliould  not  the  fympathies  in  ^ifeafe  be  of  a kindred 
nature  ? We  are  zealous  to  throw  out  all  thefe 
hints,  as  it  was  never  remarked  in  the  Medufa’s 
jhofpital,  though  the  different  cafes  of  ulcer  were 
mixed  as  they  came  on  board,  and  many  of  the 
worfl  kind  that  has  been  known,  that  any  patients 
from  other  fhips  were  tainted  by  infeClion.  The 
common  large  fores  in  general  healed  fall  j and  , 
fome  cicatrized  in  the  fliort  fpace  they  remained 
with  us.  In  the  naval  hofpitals  there  has  not 
occurred  one  fmgle  inftance  of  infeclion  from  any 
ulcer  that  has  been  fent  on  fhore,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  ; and  which  would  appear 
an  argumentufn  crucis  againft  its  contagious  na^  ’ 
ture. 

We  fee  from  Dr.  Rollo’s  praClice,  that  it  was  ’ 
the  firfl:  objeft  to  deftroy  the  difpofition  of  the  | 
fuppofed  morbid  poifon  in  embryo.  This  praCIice  ^ 
was  more  or  Icfs  ours,  though  we  fufpeCted  no  ; 

fuch  difpofing  caufe  as  he  afiigned  j and  we  were  ; 
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direfted  to  do  this,  merely  from  the  change  of 
appearance  on  the  furface  of  the  fore,  to  excite  the 
vefl'els  to  a healthy  fecretion,  and  to  facilitate  the 
reparation  of  the  flough.  Our  fuccefs,  however, 
was  not  the  fame : in  our  patients  there  feemed  fo 
ftrong  a tendency  to  inflammatory  acllon  in  the 
part,  that  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury, 
even  in  the  very  early  ftage,  appeared  to  do  much 
harm.  In  one  cafe,  on  the  under  part  of  the  fore- 
arm, with  a view  to  feparate  the  black  fpot  at  once 
by  this  remedy,  fo  extenfive  and  alarming  an 
inflammation  followed,  that  I attributed  much  of 
the  raifchief  to  the  ftimulus  of  the  metallic  fait. 

In  the  feco?idary  Jlougbs,  I mean  fuch  as  appeared 
after  the  violent  fever  and  inflammatory  fymptoms 
were  gone,  the  ufe  of  thefe  efcharotic  applications 
was  Angularly  exemplified.  But  the  body  was 
now  reduced  and  emaciated,  and  could  bear  local 
and  general  ftimulants  not  only  with  impunity,  but 
with  advantage. 

In  fuch  a habit  of  body  as  we  have  defcribed^ 
above,  large  evacuations  in  the  firft:  ftage  may 
certainly  be  fafely  employed.  We  would  recom- 
mend general  and  topical  blood-letting  to  be  entered 
upon  with  ail  the  earneftnels  imaginable  ; but 
blood  taken  from  the  fpot,  if  pratdicable  with 
cupping  glafles,  will  be  a preferable  mode  of 
quickly  emptying  the  neighboupng  veflfels.  Thefe 
might  be  repeated  in  a few  hours,  till  the  pain  and 
inflammation  are  completely  fubdued.  This  feems 
fo  be  the  period  which,  if  improved,  will  fave  the 

patient 
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patient  uncalculable  torment ; for  the  fize  of  the 
Coughs,  and  the  ulcerated  furface  that  follow, 
are  in  exaft  proportion  to  the  preceding  inflam* 
mation  and  fever.  Expofmg  the  limb  above  the 
bed-clothes,  with  only  a piece  of  thin  linen  over  it, 
and  keeping  it  conftantly  wet  with  cold  water, 
would  feem  to  be  the  bed  topical  application.  The  >:• 
cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  will  t 
alTifl;  in  diminifl::ing  the  aftion  of  the  blood-veflels,  I 
and,  by  leflTening  excitement,  will  eafe  pain,  and 
contribute  to  the  refolution  of  the  whole.  Along  ' 
with  thefe  external  means,  we  would  recommend 
total  abflinence,  or  only  the  ufe  of  weak  w'atery  ^ 

drinks,  fuch  as  water  gruel  or  tea.  Very  brilk  < 

purges,  which  induce  fudden  depletion,  mufl;  form 
a part  of  this  plan  j fuch  as  a pill  of  five  grains  of 
calomel,  wafhed  over  with  four  ounces  of  the  tar* 
tarifed  infufion  of  fenna.  This  ought  to  produce 
fix  or  eight  evacuations  by  ftool,  in  the  courfe  of 
twenty-four  hours ; otherwife  it  fhould  be  re* 
peated. 

The  whole  of  thefe  means  mud  be  feduloufly 
employed  till  ? the  fever,  rednefs,  and  heat  of  » 
the  part,  as  wxll  as  the  pain,  entirely  fubfide. 

If,  however,  thefe  fliould  fail  in  producing  a | 
perfect  folution  of  the  difeafe,  they  will  at  lead 
mitigate  the  fymptoms,  and  leflen  the  evil.  This  | 

being  the  cafe,  the  nature  of  the  pain,  with  the  j 

complexion  of  the  affefled  fpot,  and  with  the  degree  i 
• of  fever  prefent,  will  indicate  to  the  attentive 
obferver  when  a change  of  treatment  becomes 

1 1 neceflary. 
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neceflary.  Warm  fomentations  and  poultices  will 
therefore  be  required,  and  recourfe  to  half,  or 
perhaps  more  of  the  ufual  diet,  muft  be  had. 

Opium,  during  the  inflammatory  ftage,  is  heaping 
fuel  on  fire,  will  increafe  the  pain,  and  add  to  the 
febrile  heat : it  ought  never  to  be  reforted  to  in. 
this  condition.  But  when  a benign  pus  is  wanted, 
and  when  the  pain  and  reftleflnefs  arife  more  from 
the  gangrenous  mafs  beginning  to  feparate,  and 
the  exquifite  fenfibility  of  the  new  furface,  froni 
deficient  flimulus,  then  opium  will  be  found  to 
poflefs  Its  due  effects,  and  refumes  its  foyereign 
power  to  alTuage  pain  and  procure  fleep.  When- 
ever a fore  is  in  want  of  ftimulant  local  applica- 
tions, which  experienced  furgeons  better  know 
than  can  be  defcribed,  then  alfo  the  affifiance  of 
opium  inwardly,  fliould  go  hand  and  hand  with  the 
external  means  the  furgeon  may  ufe : the  pro- 
priety of  the  praflice  is  beyond  a doubt  j we  our- 
felves  have  witnefled  its  w'onderful  powers  on  nu- 
merous occafions,  when  bark  and  wine  failed. 

With  refpeft  to  the  feparation  of  the  mortified, 
and  mortifying  mafs  which  we  expeft  to  fall  off, 
great  attention  is  required  in  the  pofition  of  the 
limb  or  pofture  of  the  body,  to  prevent  it  from 
irritating  the  tender  found  parts,  either  by  preffure 
upon  them,  or  by  its  pendulous  fituation  putting 
the  fibres  on  the  flretch.  The  fcarificator  has 
probably  been  often  raftily  employed  at  this  time, 
with  a view,  as  has  been  faid,  to  make  the  found 
tlirow  off  the  decayed  portion.  The  beft  praflice 

which 
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which  we  have  feen  is  to  leave  this  part  of  thd 
bufinefs  to  nature,  and  to  direft  oiir  attention  to 
keeping  the  parts  clean  and  free  as  poflible  from 
the  mafs  that  is  undergoing  deconipofition.  The 
limb  or  fore^  therefore*  ought  tb  be  very  fre- 
quently, fometimes  every  two . or  three  hours, 
bathed  and  waflied  clean,  with  water  about  blood-  ; 
heat : and  fliould  people  be  fond  of  adding  odori-  i 
ferous  herbs,  they  may,  if  they  pleafe,  mix  rofe-  | 
mary,  fouthernwood.  See.  in  fmall  quantity,  fo  as  | 
not  to  hurt  from  their  acrid  quality.  At  this  time,  | 
and  at  all  others,  the  lighteft  dreffings  are  beft.  | 

When  the  floughs  were  thoroughly  feparated,  j 
we  have  not  always  found  the  furface  like  that 
of  a common  ulcer,  and  to  be  healed  by  the  fame 
means.  The  denuded  mufcle  in  a fmgle  night 
has  fometimes  aflumed,  what  we  have  above  called 
an  angry  look^  from  having  no  better  term  to  ex- 
prefs  it  with.  It  confifls  of  a florid  complexion, 
with  ftrawberry-like  granulations,  that  fpring  front 
a narrow  root,  and  the  edges  of  the  fore  ferrated : j 

with  thefe  looks  the  fore  never  yielded  matter 
fufEcient  to  allow  of  the  fpontaneous  reparation  of 
the  drefTing ; and  the  removing  them  was  attended 
with  exquifite  pain.  Diluted  fpirit  or  tinft.'  myrrh, 
was  faid  by  Mr.  Galloway,  one  of  our  afhftants, 
to  anfwer  befl:  as  a topical  application,  but  opium 
w'as  given  liberally  at  the  fame  time.  If  the  ulcers 
were  flituated  on  a flefliy  part,  thefe  florid  granu- 
lations would  remain  a few  days ; but  if  near  the 
furface  of  a bone,  their  duration  was  fliort,  and 

with 
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rR  Ith  their  falling  off  or  abforptlon,  the  penoflieuni 
ifeparated,  leaving  the  bone  expofed,  which  in  its 
iturn  was  difpofed  to  canes. 

At  this  ftage,  and  the  fore  throwing  off  large 
ttnaffes  of  corrupted  matter,  and  generally  a vaft 
idifcharge,  at  the  fame  time  a diet,  cordial,  nou- 
rrifliing,  and  flimulant,  is  now  of  the  firft  import- 
■ ance.  Few  hofpitals  could  prefent  fuch  a bill  of 
'fare,  in  this  branch  of  the  Materia  Medica,  as  was 
i found  in  the  lower  deck  of  the  Medufa  : but  fur- 
jgeons  in  private  Ihips.  muff  do  the  belt  they  can, 
;and  our  officers  have  uniformly  (hared  liberally 
;from  their  tables  to  the  Tick. 


The  contents  of  the  following  Effay,  commimi- 
nicated  to  us  by  Vice-Admiral  William  Young, 
one  of  the  Lords  Commiffioners  of  Admiralty,  we 
think  a valuable  addition  to  the  fubjefl  which  we 
have  been  treating,  and  will  be  highly  acceptable 
to  the  navy  furgeon,  from  the  refpeftable  autho- 
rity of  its  author.— On  the  Ufe  of  the  Gaftric  Juice 
of  Gramenivorous  Animals  in  the  Cure  of  Ulcers, 
by  Dr.  John  Harnefs,  phyfician  to  his  Majefty’s 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

“ Mr.  Thomas  Corben,  boatfwain  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  (hip  the  Egmont,  was,  on  the  31(1  of  July, 
1796,  received  into  the  Dolphin  hofpital-fliip,  with 
a fcorbutic  ulcer  on  the  right  leg,  the  external  fur. 
face  of  which  was  fix  inches  in  length,  and  four 
in  breadth.^  Ihe  furrounding  integuments  were 
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detached  to  a confiderable  diftance,  and  their  maf* 
gin,  with  the  much  greater  portion  of  the  furface 
of  the  ulcer  in  a fphacelous  flate.  The  difcharge 
was  fo  acrid  as  to  deftroy  every  part  it  came  in 
• contact  wi'ih,  and  it  had  infinuated  itfelf  through 
the  w'hole  length  of  the  gaflronemius  and  foleus 
mufcles.  From  between  the  mufdes  which  were 
detached  from  the  bones,  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  ulc€r,  a very  large  quantity  of  moll  ofFen* 
five  matter  was  difcharged  j a confiderable  portion 
of  whi'ch  lodged  in  a cyft,  formed  by  the  detached 
integviments  on  the  exter’or  and  inferior  part  of 
the  'leg.  There  was  very  great  tenfion  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  extremity,  and  the  patient’s 
gcvieral  health  was  much  impaired. 

“ In  the  courfe  of  a long  and  extenfive  praftice, 
1 had  been  too  frequently  a witnefs  of  the  inefE- 
cacy  of  the  applications  hitherto  commonly  made 
ufe  of,  in  the  treatment  of  fcorbutic  ; fuch  as  citric 
acid,  Peruvian  bark,  myrrh,  rhubarb,  opium,  &c. : 
and  I had  more  particularly  found  them  ineffica- 
cious in  warm  climates,  when  erofions  and  fpha- 
celus  had  dB^en  place  to  any  confiderable  extent, 
which  every  feaman,  laboring  under  fcorbutic  dia- 
thefis,  is  particularly  fubjed  to  from  the  ffighteft 
occafional  caul'es,  and  which  have,  in  innumerable 
inftances,  unavoidably  terminated  in  amputation 
or  death  *. 

“ From 


* It  does  not  appear  from  the  defcriptJon  here  given  by 
the  ingenious  author,  that  this  cafe  was  a fcorbutic  ulcer. 
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^ From  the  very  unfavorable  appearance  of  . 
this  cafe,  and  from  being  perfuaded  that  it  would 
be  found  imprafticable  to  effedl  a cure  by  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  remedies,  in  which  my  own 
opinion  was  corroborated  by  that  of  Mr.  John 
Gray,  a very  ingenious  pradlitioner,  and  furgeon 
of  the  hofpital-fhip ; I was  induced  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  gaftric  fluid  of  graminivorous  animals,  which 
I knew  could  be  eafily  obtained  from  the  bullocks 
and  fheep  daily  killed  for  the  ufe  of  the  fleet.  A 
bullock  being  killed  in  the  evening,  near  three 
pints  of  the  fluid  were  obtained,  with  part  of  ' 
which  the  furface  of  the  ulcer  was  walhed,  as 
were  the  whole  of  the  finufes,  by  injefting  the 
'3uid  with  a fyringe.  Superficial  dreflings  of  lint 
were  then  applied,  and  particular  attention  was 
oaid  to  the  application  of  bandages  and  compreflTes, 
ihat  they  might,  as  much  as  po.ihble,  prevent  a 


Lind’s  definition  in  his  large  work  on  Scurvy.”  W* 
Wd  it  to  be  a point  fullj  eftablifhed  In  pradtice,  that  a liberal 
H;fe  of  the  lemon  will  always  corredl  and  alter  the  difpofition 
If  a fcorbutic  ulcer,  without  the  aid  of  local  applications  of 
; ae  acid,  which  we  think  fupci-fluous.  The  fore  may  noc 
Iteal  by  thefe  means,  but  it  will  aflume  a new  charadler,  and 
he  future  treatment  muft  be  regulated  by  circumftances, 
bd  rules  fufficiently  underftood  by  the  pradtical  furgeon. 
'The  qualities  of  the  fuccus  gajlricus  being  well  known,  from 
j|;ie  experiments  of  Spallanzani  and  others,  we  are  led  to 
^kfer,  that  on  the  furface  of  ulcers  it  exerts  a ftiraulant 
rawer,  being  acid  and  corrofive:  the  ftrength,  however, 
jauft  vary  in  proportion  to  the  long  falling  of  the  animal 
-om  whofe  ftomach  it  is  taken. 

VoL,  II. 
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further  infmuatlon  of  matter,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpofe  of  bringing  and  preferving  the  parts  as 
much  in  oppofttion  as  their  difeafed  ftate  would 
admit  of,  that  every  advantage  might  be  derived 
from  the  adhefive  inflammation,  which  1 expeded 
this  application  would  excite. 

“ The  third  day  after  this  application  was  begun, 
upon  removing  the  dreflings,  the  whole  of  the 
fphacelated  parts  came  away,  and  expo  fed  a large 
portion  of  the  tibia,  in  two  different  places.  To 
thefe  pledgets  of  lint,  dipped  in  the  fluid,  were 
applied,  which  not  only  appeared  to  prevent  the 
injuries  ufually  attendant  on  thefe  cafes,  difcolour- 
ation  and  exfoliation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
courfe  of  eight  days,  the  parts  thus  expofed  were 
covered  with  granulations ; and  at  the  expiration 
of  fourteen  days,  the  whole  of  the  foft  parts  were 
perfedly  re-united,  and  the  furface  of  the  ulcers 
reduced  to  a fore  of  about  two  Inches  and  a half 
diameter,  with  granulations,  fmall,  compaft,  and 
of  a beautiful  florid  colour.  It  is  now,  Nov.  lo, 
perfectly  healed,  and  the  patient,  although  a very 
lufly  man,  enabled,  by  the  afliflance  of  an  elaftic 
bandage,  to  attend  the  duties  of  the  fliip. 

“ After  the  three  firfl  dreflings,  the  gaflric 
fluid  of  the  flieep  was  ufed  ; from  the  fhip’s  being 
at  fea,  we  were  not  enabled  to  obtain  any  from  the' 
bullocks. 

“ To  remedy  this  patient’s  ill  health,  an  aperient 
medicine  was  firfl:  given ; after  which  he  was  dire(flcd 


to  take  half  a dram  of  Peruvian  bark  in  two  ounc 
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of  the  deco£Hon  every  fix  hours.  He  was  at  the 
fame  time  directed  to  make  ufe  of  as  many  lemons 
and  onions  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  as  his  ft.omach 
could  eafily  bear.  It  was  aftonilhing  to  obferve 
with  what  rapidity  he  gained  ftrength,  after  the 
Ifphacelated  parts  were  thrown  off. 

“ Since  this  trial  I have  had  the  fatisfaftion  of 
finding  the  gaftric  fluid  fucceed  in  more  than  a 
hundred  inftances,  where  fphacelus  had  occurred. 
(And  the  teftimonies  of  its  peculiar  good  effefts,  in 
Ifimilar  cafes,  by  Mr.  Jones,  furgeon  to  the  naval 
Ihofpital  at  Baftia,  and  by  Meflrs.  Read  and  Buck, 
ttwo  of  his  principal  afliftants,  convince  me  of 
[the  propriety  of  making  its  efficacy  generally 
!:  known. 

I have  at  prefent  a patient  in  the  Dolphin,  a 
(feaman  belonging  to  the  Barfleur,  who,  by  long 
(confinement  in  bed,  in  a typhus  fever,  became  ex- 
ccoriated  in  three  different  places,  which  all  termi- 
I nated  in  extenfive  mortifications.  The  fphacelated 
j parts  in  this  cafe  were  entirely  removed  by  the 
^application  of  the  gaftric  fluid ; and  the  patient 
iis  now  fufficiently  recovered  to  walk  about. 

“ Mediterranean^  Nov.  10,  1796.” 

! ■ 

I 

I 

A few  trials  of  this  praftice  were  made  on  board 
!tthe  hofpital-ftiip  Medufa  at  fea,  on  our  ulcers,  by 
itthe  gaftric  juice  of  the  fheep  that  had  been  killed 
ffor  the  ufe  of  the  fick ; but  too  fmall  a quantity 
ikwas  obtained  at  a time  to  give  it  a fair  chance  of 
jifuccefs.  We  however  hope,  that  when  opportu- 
! 2 nities 
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hities  may  offer,  the  furgeons  in  the  Channel  will , 
not  fail  to  have  recourfe  to  this  approved  method, 
of  treating  foul  ulcers. 

The  following  communication  is  extracted  from 
a letter  to  Dr.  Garthfliore,  from  Mr.  Hammick 
junior,  of  the  Royal  Hofpital  at  Plymouth.  We 
quote  it  with  the  more  pleafure,  as  it  comes  from 
among  ourfelves,  and  has  been  laudably  employed 
for  the  relief  of  our  people.  The  author  has  been 
lately  known  by  his  experiments  on  the  nitric 
acid  in  the  cure  of  lues  venerea.  With  much 
fatisfaftion  we  receive  every  improvement  that  ori- 
ginates in  a naval  hofpital : it  is  the  firft  field  that 
^ve  are  acquainted  with  for  obfervation  ; and  we 
fincerely  wifh  that  the  inquiring  genius  of  Mr. 
Hammick  may  be  generally  imitated  by  his  peers. 

“ Having  obtained  permiffion  from  Dr.  Geach, 
fenior  furgeon  of  this  hofpital,  whofe  kindnefs  and 
excellent  advice  I experience  on  every  occafion,  to 
make  trial  of  common  hops  in  thofe  wards  which 
I attend  as  his  afllflant ; I have  now  the  fatisfaftion 
of  declaring,  that  during  the  lafl  fix  months  I have 
feen  very  good  effects  from  hops  in  poultices  and 
fomentations,  applied  to  ulcers  of  the  worfl;  kind, 
in  more  than  fixty  patients  received  from  the  fliips 
of  war  Into  this  hofpital.  Some  of  the  ulcers 
proceeded  from  fcurvy,  and  fome  from  other 
caufes.  But  though  all  of  them  have  been  fordid, 
fetid,  and  extenfive,  yet  the  fetor  has  foon  been. 
€Orre£ted  by  thefe  applications,  and  the  ulcers  have 
ceafed  to  fpread. 


“ A large 
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“a  large  handful  of  hops  are  to  be  boiled  in  a 
jt^uart  of  water,  till  a ftrong  decoftion  be  formed. 
|(Oatmeal  with  lard  or  oil  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  * 
jtthe  hops  and  the  decoilion,  till  the  poultice  be-* 
jccome  of  a proper  confiilence.  The  poultice  is 
Itthen  applied  to  the  ulcer  without  any  intervening 
flint.  But  previoully  to  this  application,  the  ulcers 
aafe  diredled  to  be  well  fomented  with  the  decoc- 
tition.  The  pain  proceeding  from  the  ulcers  is 
p3on  alleviated,  and  the  ulcers  themfelves  foon 
Iceafe  to  Ipread.  They  become  clean,  and  in  a 
jrtlate  to  be  drelTed  with  lint  or  any  foft  ointment. 

I “ As  I do  not  know  that  hops  in  the  cure  of 
iiulcers  have  ever  been  recommended,  and  as  I am ' 
pefirous  that  the  ufe  of  this  application  Ihould  not 
^ confined  to  this  hofpital,  I beg  you  will  honour 
|me  fo  far  as  to  communicate  this  report  to  any  of 
Jyour  learned  friends,  who  may  be  induced  to  bring 
'this  praftice  to  the  teft  of  experience,  and  to  ex* 
(tend  it  ftill  farther.’* 

i 

I 

WT— — wt  I 

P.  S.  Mr.  Moffat’s  laff:  communication  to  me 
was  about  the  end  of  Oaober.  In  this  he  fays. 

It  is  with  pleafure  I acquaint  you,  that  the  uL 
cers  formerly  noticed,  have  received  a very  fen- 
fible  check  from  the  cold  weather  lately  fet  in  ; 
!“  previous  to  which  it  had  exceeded  its  ufutd 
virulence,  almofl  beyond  belief.  Wherever 
the  fkin  was  broken,  whether  by  bleeding,  blifr 
tering,  accidents,  or  any  other  means,  an  ir\- 
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“ flammatlon  and  violent  fever  foon  commenced, 

“ eating  away  the  furrounding  foft  parts  to  an 
“ immenfe  extent,  and  in  depth  only  flopped  by 
“ the  bones.  Fifteen  were  fent  to  the  hofpital- 
fhip  at  Cork,  and  three  more  will  be  fent  on 
fliore  to  Plymouth  ; which  are  the  only  bad 
“ cafes  thefe  three  weeks. 

“ I ftill  perfevere  in  the  antiphlogiflic  plan : 

“ but  I mull  confefs  that,  till  aided  with  a cooler 
“ ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  nothing  availed  much.- 
« I am  uncertain  whether  I ever  obferved  that  a 
««  conflant  reaching  to  vomit  almoft  always  ac- 
“ companied  the  inflammatory  flate.  December 
“ 8th  ; no  frefh  cafes.” 

Mr.  Carter  of  the  Glory,  on  the  date  of  the 
3d  of  December  fays,  “ My  ulcers  now  look 
clean  and  healing ; few  frefti  cafes  for  fome  time 
“ part ; and  the  difpofition  quite  changed  from 
what  it  was  in  the  fummer  months.  1 received 
“ great  benefit  from  calomel.”  It  is,  however, 
to  be  obferved,  Mr.  Carter’s  cafes  were  in  general 
lefs  violent  than  in  the  Royal  Sovereign  and 
Triumph. 

Pr.  Browne  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  Decem^r 
4th,  fays,  “ My  ulcers  are  certainly  better,  which 
“ I am  inclined  to  impute  to  the  change  of  wea- 
ther,  as  my  friend  Mr,  Moftat  has  done.  Fie,, 
however,  found  them  become  worfe  as  Ireflt  pro- 
vifipns  were  done,  at  fea ; this  had  been  only  . 
from  the  want  of  due  fupport  during  the  debU 
litated  flate.  The  doaor  adds,  that  he  had  re-, 
^iyed  very  great  benefit  ffom  calomel  and  anti'» 
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imony  In  the  fphacelating  ftage.  He  has  ftlll  nine 
' ulcers,  but  only  one  confined  to  bed. 

Thefe  accounts  all  agree  in  one  thing,  to  wit, 

I benefit  from  a cool  atmofphere ; and  this  throws 
tconfiderable  light  on  the  nature  of  the  ulcer  in 
iits  firft  ftage,  and  fupports  the  opinion  moft  ap- 
j proved  in  the  pradice  at  the  early  commencement 
I of  inflammation. 
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EXPERIMENTS  on  the  NITROUS  GAS 
ofDr.J.C.  SMYTH: 

on  Ulcers — on  Blood  and  Animals. -^Curious 
Particulars  in  dijfeding  a Cameleon  killed  by  [this 
Vapor. — Inefficacy  of  the  Gas  in  dejiroying  a Con* 
tagion  on  board  the  Centaur  ; 

By  Mr.  James  Reilly, 

Surgeon  of  his  Majefty’s  Ship  Prince, 

rf^N  the  loth  of  November  an  opportunity  of. 

fered  of  trying  the  efiefts  of  this  grand  fpe- 
clfie  on  ulcers,  which  I moft  eagerly  availed  myfelf 
of,  by  expofmg  the  ulcers  to  the  influence  of  the  t 
vapour,  after  previoufly  cleanfing  them.  I lhall  \ 
take  the  liberty  here  of  mentioning  the  fpace  I 
tried  the  experiments  in,  which  was  the  lick-berth 
of  his  Majefly^s  Ihip  Prince,  thirty-two  feet  long, 
eleven  feet  wide,  jmd  fix  feet  fix  inches  high,  and 
^t  the  fame  time  particularife  fome  few  of  the  cafes 
Rt  the  time  of  their  reception  in  the  berth  for  cure, 

«s  well  as  the  number  of  pipkins  I employed  daily, 

Thomas 
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Thomas  Hammond,  a feaman,  aged  about  thirty 
ijyears,  was  admitted  for  cure  on  the  i oth  of  No,, 
jwember.  He  had  at  that  time  an  ulcer  on  tha 
ig)ofterior  and  inferior  part  of  his  right  leg,  extend- 
iiing  about  two  inches  by  an  inch  and  a half,  with 
iSL  thin  famous  difcharge. 

■ Edward  Gleefon,  a feaman,  aged  about  twenty- 
ceight  years,  for  an  ulcer  on  the  fuperior  and  ante- 
irior  extremity  of  the  tibia.  This  ulcer  originated 
iin  confequence  of  a fcratch  he  had  received  about 
jlfix  weeks  before.  At  this  time  the  difcharge  was 
|tthin  and  copious,  in  which  ftate  it  had  been  for 
jtthe  fpace  of  a fortnight  prior  to  his  reception  in 
jtthe  fick-berth. 

John  Woodman,  a boy  about  fifteen  years  old, 
if  for  an  ulcer  on  the  maleolus  inter nus  of  his  right 
|1  leg,  which  extended  about  four  inches  in  circum- 
jiference.  This  ulcer  degenerated  from  a wound 
! I that  he  had  received  about  three  weeks  before. 

Edward  Colly,  a feaman,  aged  about  thirty-five 
|i  years,  for  an  ulcer  on  the  anterior  and  inferior 
! extremity  of  the  tibia.  This  ulcer  he  got  when 
his  Majefty’s  fhip  L'Eagle  was  loft  on  Plane  Ifland 
I off  Cape  Farina  on  the  i8th  of  July  1798,  by 
being  driven  on  a rock.  At  this  time  it  was  fu- 
perficial,  with  a flight  degree  of  inflammation. 

Matthew  Bendall,  a marine,  aged  about  twenty- 
five  years,  with  an  ulcer  on  the  fuperior  extremity 
of  the  tibia.  This  ulcer  was  extenfive,  with  a 
thin  famous  difcharge  j but  the  man  of  a healthy 
robuft  habit* 

After 
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After  coileifling  the  men  with  ulcers  in  the  berth, 
I lighted  three  pipkins,  the  vapour  of  which  I did 
not  find  adequate  to  the  fpace ; after  which  I 
Kghted  five  every  morning,  and  repeated  them 
twice,  which  completely  filled  the  berth  with  the 
vapour  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  minutes,  where  I 
had  all  the  ulcers  expofed.  After  fumigating,  I 
obferved  a flight  difcharge,  from  each  of  the  ulcers, 
of  a yellow  colour.  The  men  attending  the  pip- 
kins, if  they  unguardedly  opened  their  mouths, 
it  excited  coughing,  and  very  often  fneezing. 
One  of  the  afTillants  in  the  berth  had  a bird,  which 
I begged  he  might  allow  to  continue  during  the 
time  of  fumigating.  The  poor  bird  was  fadly  agi- 
tated all  the  firfl:  morning,'  but  felt  its  eftedis  lefs 
daily.  On  the  nth,  it  had  the  fame  elfedt  on  the 
ulcers  as  on  the  preceding  day,  with  nearly  the 
feme  on  the  bird  and  affiftants.  On  the  1 2th,  I 
took  with  me  to  the  berth  a boy  belonging  to  one 
of  the  people,  about  five  years  old : after  I gave 
the  boy  a handkerchief  to  flop  his  mouth  and  nofe 
with,  he  thought  it  good  fport,  and  daily  folicited 
for  leave  to  go,  as  he  was  pleafed  to  call  it,  to 
fight  the  Spaniards.  The  ulcers  tliis  day  produced 
nothing  fingular  in  their  appearance.  On  the 
13th,  I remarked,  after  fumigating,  that  my  hat 
was  of  a violet  colour,  in  which  flare  it  remained 
for  nearly  an  hour  after,  but  on  M'iping  it  with  a 
towel,  and  expofing  it  to  the  air,  I found  it  return 
nearly  to  its  former  colour.  Black  cloth  it  changed 
and  French  blues  very  materially  j but  the  hats, 

after 
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ijaafter  being  five  or  fix  mornings  expofed  to  the 
ipapour,  were  left  w'orth  nothing.  On  the  14th 
i ll  obferved  Bendall’s  leg  different  to  what  it  had 
ijlbeen  on  the  former  days,  with  a flight  degree  of 
ijiinflammation : the  boy  and  bird,  as  well  as  the  other 
ijrmen,  apparently  felt  its  effects  lefs  every  day,  but 
jahvays  wdth  pleafure  extended  their  lungs  at  the 
fffee  admifiion  of  atmofpheric  air.  On  the  15th 
ithe  ulcers  continued  as  on  the  preceding  day.  On 
tthe  1 6th,  all  the  ulcers,  except  Bendall’s,  appeared 
Jflationary,  but  in  his  the  inflammation  daily  in- 
(creafed.  On  the  17th,  the  inflammation  increafed 
ifo  much  in  Bendall’s  leg,  that  I was  obliged  to 
[I  have  recourfe  to  emollient  and  cooling  applica- 
litions,  forbidding  his  attendance  in  the  berth  until 
fuch  time  as  the  inflammation  fubfided.  On  the 
i8th,  Gleefon’s  ulcer  appeared  much  inflamed, 
which  inflammation  extended  to  every  part  of- his 
leg.  Him  I had  alfo  to  caution  againft  attending 
until  fuch  time  as  the  inflammation  abated.  On 
the  19th,  I expofed  blood  to  the  vapour,  and  at  the 
fame  time  expofed  blood  to  the  influence  of  at- 
mofpheric air.  On  comparing  the  blood  expofed 
to  the  vapour  with  that  in  the  open  air,  I obferved 
the  blood  in  the  open  air  to  be  two  fhades  lighter 
or  more  florid  than  that  expofed  to  the  vapour. 
At  this  time  the  thermometer  was  at  60;  the 
ulcers,  except  Bendall’s  and  Gleefon’s,  flationary  ; 
the  boy  I obferved  to  have  a degree  of  flupor  on 
him,  with  a lofs  of  appetite ; the  bird,  which  was 
a chaffinch  and  of  handfome  plumage,  now  be- 
came nearly  of  a dark  blue  colour,  with  a dimi- 
* nutron 
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nution  of  fize.  On  the  20th,  I inflated  the  lungs 
of  a goat  with  a fmall  portion  of  the  vapour  joined 
with  atmofpheric  air,  without  having  had  a more 
fenfible  effeft  on  the  animal  than  that  of  inducing  ' 
drowfinefs.  The  ulcers  continue  ftationary,  ex- 
cept Bendall  s and  Gleefon’s  ; the  boy  drowfy, 
and  the  bird  daily  became  bluer,  and  diminilhed  in 
This  day  I tried  its  effect  on  blood,  which 
produced  fimilar  to  that  on  the  preceding  day : 
thermometer  at  59.  On  the  21ft,  22d,  and  23d, 

I tried  piy  experiments  as  on  the  preceding  days, 
which  produced  fimilar  effefts.  By  this  time, 
with  the  ufe  of  emollient  cataplafms  and  an  anti- 
phlogiftic  regimen,  Bendall’s  and  Gleefon’s  ulcers 
were  well  enough  to  be  re-admitted.  On  the  24th, 
Colly’s  leg,  and  Hammond’s,  were  much  inflamed, 
and  their  ulcers  increafed  in  fize.  On  the  25th, 
the  inflammation  increafed  to  a very  high  degree 
in  Colly’s  leg,  and  Hammond’s.  My  experiments 
on  the  blood  and  goat  were  as  on  former  days. 
On  the  26th,  every  thing  appeared  as  on  the  25th, 
On  the  27th,  all  the  ulcers  appeared  to  fpread 
with  a confiderable  degree  of  inflammation,  with 
a quick  fmall  pulfe  and  apparent  fymptoms  of  in- 
direft  debility  on  the  men,  as  well  as  the  lofs  of 
their  ufual  healthy  colour ; the  languor  increafed 
fo  much  on  the  boy,  that  I could  not  with  fafety 
bring  him  •with  me  any  longer  ; the  bird  decreafcd 
in  fize,  and  aflumed  a darker  blue ; the  blood  as 
on  former  days.  On  the  29th,  the  ulcers  increafed 
in  fize,  and  the  men  became  more  debilitated. 
On  the  30th,  John  Woodman,  in  holding  one  of 

the 
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f’rhe  pipkins,  applied  the  vapour  too  clofe  to  his 
\ipg,  which  excited  a violent  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  with  the  frequent  ufe  of  emollient  cata- 
)>lafms,  the  inflammation  fubfided,  and  the  ulcer 
Healed  over  by  the  loth  of  December.  I beg 
teave  to  remark  that  this  is  not  an  uncommon 
jcoccurrence  in  indolent  cafes,  for  I am  fatisfied  that 
Ifour  times  out  of  five,  if  no  predifpofing  caufe 
)['sxifl;  in  the  habit,  that  the  application  of  cauflic 
tto  ulcers  will  produce  a cure,  which  acls  in  a fimi- 
!iar  way  by  inducing  an  increafed  excitability  of 
tthe  part.  All  the  other  men  continue  worfe, 
itheir  ulcers  increafe  in  fize  and  themfelves  in  de- 
Ibility,  which  obliged  me,  on  the  i2th,  to  leave  oflf 
jfumigating. 

I About  the  time  I commenced  my  experiments, 
i?Mr.  Pritchard,  mailer  of  his  Majefly’s  fliip  Prince, 
ijprefented  me  with  a cameleon,  that  had  been  fent 
Irhiin  by  a gentleman  from  Saffia  in  Barbary,  which 
icextraordinary  produflion  of  Nature  I remarked 
.with  particular  attention  every  morning  after 
fumigating.  On  the  admifllon  of  atmofpheric 
•air  I had  this  animal  brought  into  the  berth, 
and  as  regularly  obferved  bis  colour  change  to 
.a  variegated  black,  which  in  no  fmall  degree 
;excited  my  curiofity : unthinkingly,  I one  morn- 
iiing  allowed  it  to  remain  in  the  berth  during  the 
lifumigating  procefs,  which,  I am  forry  to  fay,  ended 
iiits  exiltence.  I found,  when  it  was  dead,  its 
I colour  was  black,  the  reafon  of  which  I lhall 
.attempt  to  explain.  As  this  animal  is  not  known 
in  England,  I examined  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  thorax  and  abdominal  vilbera,  thefe  being 

the 
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the  only  parts  I diflTefted,  having  fluffed  his  body : 
which  will  fully  account  for  the  fmgular  phe- 
nomenon that  takes  place  in  its  changing  to  the 
fame  colour  with  the  o^jeft  placed  before  it.  On 
opening  to  view  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  there 
appears  no  mediaftinum,  but  a thorough  commu- 
nication, without  any  intervening  fubflance  ; the 
whole  fpace  of  which  is  filled  by  three  bladders, 
the  middle  and  fmallefl  of  them  may  be  called 
with  propriety  the  sefophagus  and  flomach.  It  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  os  hyoides,  and  terminates 
in  the  anus.  The  other  two  bladders  are  attached 
to  the  thrahea,  and  in  every  refpeft  perform  the 
office  of  lungs.  And  the  animal  can  at  difcretion 
fill  itfelf  out  to  a large  fize,  by  inflating  thefe  vefi- 
cles,  which  are  extremely  pelucid,  and,  when  in- 
flated, fill  completely  the  whole  of  the  abdominal 
cavity ; where  there  is  no  other  fubflance  but 
thefe  tranfparent  membranes.  And  the  change  of 
colour  that  takes  place  is  occafioned  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  any  other  colour  on  thefe  tranfparent  mem- 
branes, as  the  fkin  of  the  animal  is  extremely  thin, 
and  betw'een  the  cellular  fubflance  and  the  fkin  is  a 
filamentary  expanfion  of  the  membranes ; which 
pellucid  or  tranfparent  membrane  ferves  as  a lens  or 
mirror  to  reflect  the  rays  of  colour  when  objeds 
are  placed  before  it.  A very  clear  demonflration 
of  this  is,  that  when  a collapfe  fakes  place,  which 
is  not  unfrequent,  it  is  not  influenced  by  colour ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  when  thefe  bladders  are  full, 
its  colour  is  influenced  by  the  objed  placed  in  com- 
petition, ^ut  fcarlet  more  particularly  from  its 
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libeing  more  vivid.  I doubt  much  whether  Nature 
jihas  defigned  this  animal  to  live  on  food  or  not, 
jtfrom  the  following  circumftance ; that  I very  fre- 
iquently  gave  it  flies,  which  it  never  appeared  to 
Ifwallow  with  avidiiy  j and  I believe,  if  it  were 
{poflefled  of  the  power  of  returning  them,  that  it 
ilhould  have  done  fo : and  in  difleding  it  I found 
I'the  whole  of  the  flies  unaltered  in  this  middle 
jifpace;  and  as  a farther  proof,  from  the  part  of 
I the  cyfl  where  the  flies  were,  to  its  termination, 
'Was  fo  clofely  filled  with  bezoar-mineral,  that  the 
: moll  minute  fubftance  could  not  have  paflTed. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  proves  that  Nature  did 
not  defign  it  to  live  on  food  ; or  if  it  had,  that  its 
i . fifcces  were  of  the  bezoar  mineral. 

I The  tongue  of  this  extracrrdinary  animal  is  feven 
I inches  long,  and  in  appearance  like  the  fucker  of 
j a pump,  with  two  apertures.  The  expanfion  of 
I the  nerves  are  beautiful,  having  no  mufcular  fub- 
: ftance  to  cover  their  colour  : I counted  diftindlly 
; twenty-nine  pair  ; they  in  every  degree  perform  the 
office  of  mufcles,  and  all  motion  is  performed  by 
them  the  fame  as  by  the  mufcles  in  other  animals  ; 
the  eyes  are  of  a very  particular  ftrufture ; they  arc 
i very  prominent,  with  afmall  pupil  j and  the  animal 
can  look  forward  with  one,  and  back  with  the 
I other  at  the  fame  time.  Its  colour,  when  not 
influenced  by  objects,  is  a bluilh  grey,  beautifully 
variegated  with  fmall  yellow  fpots  ; its  body  about 
feven  inches  long  ; its  head  about  an  inch  and  one 
half,  handfomely  helmeted  j its  tail  about  five 
inches  long,  which  it  makes  as  much  ufi;  of  as  any 
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of  its  legs,  particularly  when  defeending  from 
heights ; it  is  of  the  oviparous  clafs,  refembles 
much,  only  fmaller  and  handfomer,  the  gauana  of 
the  Weft  Indies. 

In  all  my  remarks  on  blood  expofed  to  the  va- 
pour, I found  it  two  (hades  darker  in  colour  than 
the  blood  expofed  to  the  influence  of  atmofpheric 
air;  and  the  crq/ts  of  the  blood  expofed  to  the 
vapour  was  at  all  times  deftroyed.  If  the  thermo- 
meter were  high,  with  any  thing  of  a fmart  breeze 
of  wind,  the  blood  expofed  to  the  influence  of 
atmofpheric  air  became  three  (hades  lighter  or  more 
florid  than  the  blood  expofed  to  the  vapour. 
From  thefe  remarks  we  may  prefume  to  infer,  that 
the  vapour  does  not. impart  oxygene  to  inorganic 
bodies  ; and  the  efT^s  produced  on  the  boy  and 
the  bird  clearly  prove  that  it  does  not  impart  oxy- 
gene to  the  organized  fibre  : and  the  debility 
induced  on  myfelf  as  well  as  the  men,  with  the 
death  of  the  cameleon,  plainly  prove  it  inimical  to 
animated  Nature  : for  although  I have  not  men- 
tioned it  in  the  former  part  of  this  narrative,  yet 
1 felt,  after  the  firft  fortnight’s  attendance,  a very 
unplcafant  languor  on  me,  with  a lofs  of  appetite, 
and  a depreffion  of  animal  fpirits.  So  apparent 
was  this  ftate  marked  in  my  countenance,  as  well 
as  my  feeling  very  ftrongly  its  eftefts,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  ward-room  frequently  remarked  to 
me  the  change  produced  in  my  appearance,  and 
as  often  requefted  me  to  fufpend  the  fumigating 
procefs.  This  I certainly  (hould  have  done,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  prelfing  felicitations  of  feme  of 
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my  medical  friends,  as  well  as  my  own  great  wifli 
to  be  in  pofleflion  of  fafts  that  fliould  enable  me  to 
decide  on  the  virtues  of  the  vapour  ; in  every  one 
of  which  I found  it  fall  far  Ihort  of  the  wifhed-for 
cffeft  ; and  in  no  one  cafe  of  ulcer  did  it  produce 
falutary  effeds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to 
do  great  mifchief. 


Mr.  Reilly  concludes  his  communication  with 
fome  remarks  on  the  inefficacy  of  fumigation  in  de- 
ftroying  contagion  on  board  the  Centaur.  This  ffiip 
I was  lately  commiffioned,  and  carried,  from  the 
: coaft  of  Ireland,  where  fhe  had  been  crutfmg,  an 
: infedious  fever.  She  failed  from  the  coaft  of  Ire- 
j iand  with  Sir  Roger  Curtis,  whofe  fpeedyjundion 
j with  Lord  St.  Vincent,  on  the  25th  of  May, 
I enabled  that  great  commander  to  difpatch  other 
1 ffiips  to  join  Lord  Nelfon,  All  the  ufual  routine  of 
fumigation  was  pradifed  in  this  ffiip  ; the  very 
hold  was  unftowed  and  cleared  for  the  purpofe. 
Nor  was  it  fubdued  before  the  month  of  Auguft, 
ii  which  was  at  laft  effeded  by  a freffi  fupply  of 
f cloathing  and  bedding  ; and  all  the  old  wearing- 
jj  apparel  of  the  people  was  not  only  waffied,  but 
ii  t>oiled  in  water, 

The  advocates  for  the  ufe  of  unrefpirable  gafes 
['  muft  bluffi,  when  they  fee  the  bufmefs  of  purifi- 
I cation  thus  taken  out  of  their  hands ; and  their 
= pradice,  when  adhered  to,  made  an  engine  of 
: torture  among  a ffiip’s  company.  With  fuch 
I examples  before  their  eyes,  we  truft  officers  will 
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difclaim  the  furrender  of  their  fine  difdpllne  for 
the  monjlrous  quackery  of  any  fumigating  procefs  *, 
We  read  with  delight  the  kind  regard  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  fever  patients,  beftowed 
by  Captain  Markham  in  this  fickly  (late  of  his 
ihip,  by  fupplying  them  with  all  the  dainties  of  his 
table. 


P.  S,  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  Mr.  Reilly^s 
trials  of  the  nitrous  vapour,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Dr.  Browne  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  Mr.  Moffat 
in  the  Triumph,  were  made  in  confequence  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Paterfon  being  circulated  in  print 
by  the  Commiflioners  of  Sick  and  Wounded 
throughout  the  navy.  We  might  have  been  con- 
tent that  thefe  trials  fully  confute  the  pradice  ; but 
that  letter  being  now  publiihed,  and  accompanied 
with  an  introdudion  that  magnifies  its  importance, 
in  Duncan’s  “ Medical  Annals  for  1798,”  we 
think  it  proper  to  guard  our  furgeons  againff:  fome 
of  its  arguments. 

This  gentleman  fpeaks  of  fumigation  and  venti- 
lation in  the  fame  breath  ; and  adds,  that  the  one 
will  not  do  without  the  other.  Here  at  once  is  the 
grofleft  mifapplication  of  principle  and  language; 
for  by  ventilation  you  admit  pure  air,  and  by  fumi- 


* In  this  inftance  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  in- 
fcfticn  was  prolonged  by  the  diffufion  of poifonous  airs,  from 
fumigation,  in  a feafon  aj;d  climate  ptherwife  fo  favorable 
for  fubduing  it, 
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gation  you  Introduce  foul  air.  Mr.  Riterfoji  fays 
he  found  the  nitrous  vapour  pleafant : chemical 
authorities  fay  it  is  “ deftruftive  to  animals.” 
Cleanlinefs  he  alfo  admits  to  be  ufeful : now  clean- 
linefs  and  nitrous  vapour  are  in  direft  oppofition  : 
for  chemifts  fay  nitrous  gas  deltroys  the  texture  of 
all  animal  fuhjiances  ufed  in  cloathing,  and  decom< 
pounds  the  wool,  filk,  hair,  and  the  colouring  matter. 
Mr.  P.  did  not  perceive  his  cloathes  affefted ; but 
Mr.  Reilly  obferved,  as  all  chemifts  have  done, 
that  the  colour  of  his  hat  and  other  articles  were 
i altered  by  the  vapour.  Mr.  Paterfon  is  in  hopes 
'that  my  ‘‘  Ungrounded  fears"  will  be  now  removed. 

! Mr.  P.’s  letter  has  deeper  rooted  my  dlllike  to  the 
j practice  ; for  there  is  not  a clear  fa£t  in  the  whole 
performance.  We  fhould  like  to  have  feen  this 
report  dated  officially  from  Forton  Prifon.  Has 
Mr.  Paterfon  heard  the  doubts  entertained  on  the 
ifubjeft  by  his  coadjutors  there  ? 

We  have  a right  to  expect  that  nitrous  vapor 
’.may  occafionally  be  a very  ufeful  ftimulant  to 
1 indolent  ulcers,  like  the  diluted  acid  mentioned  by 
!’ Mr.  Home;  and  here  we  think  Mr.  P.  ought  to 
jlhave  paufed,  rather  than  introduced  an  unmeaning 
\teulogy  on  a medicine,  whofe  exhibition  has  not  yet, 
ueven  by  its  warmeft  fupporters,  been  defended  on 
Neither  medical  or  chemical  principles. 

There  is  fomething  extremely  cruel  in  diffufing 
[I 'this  gas  among  a number  of  men  debilitated  by 
jllbad  ulcers  in  a confined  fick-berth  : yet  to  excite 
I icoughing,  and  in  fome  inftances  vomiting,  are  not 
u^eemed  fevere,  when  compared  with  the  good 
tttffeft  of  deftroying  a bad  fmell. 
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We  have  juft  been  informed  by  Sir  Roger 
Curtis,  under  whofe  flag  Mr.  Reilly  is  furgeon, 
that  if  the  experiments  had  not  been  given  up,  the 
patients  and  experimenters  muft  have  quickly 
periflied. 

We,  however,  think  that  praflice  the  beft 
where  the  hepatic  gas  and  hepatifed  ammonia  are 
prevented  from  accumulating,  by  perfeft  cleanli-  ■ 
nefs,  frequent  drelTmgs,  ablution,  and  pure  ven-  ; 
tilation.  When  thefe  are  earneftly  attended  to, 
nothing  very  offenfive  can  be  produced.  j 

In  the  fame  letter  we  obferve  an  allufion  to  a ^ 
medicine  called  acetum  nitrofum^  a folution  of  falN 
petre  in  vinegar.  The  original  introduftion  of 
this  medicine  was  in  Mr.  Paterfon’s  Treatife  on  ^ 
Scurvy.  i 

The  pradlice  is  defended  on  the  theory  of  the 
privation  of  oxygeiie.'*  But  the  fuccefs  here  i 
narrated  is  fo  completely  repugnant  to  known  '\ 
experience,  that  wc  were  led  to  make  further  ^ 
inquiries  in  the  fliip  where  the  difeafe  is  faid  to  | 
have  appeared.  I have  now  the  authority  of  | 
Captain  Pendar  and  his  officers  to  fay,  that  they 
were  aftonifhed  on  finding  a book  publifhed,| 
with  the  account  of  feurvy  on  board  the  Refo- 
lution,  where  it  was  fuch  an  occurrence- 

could  take  place  without  their  knowledge  ; and ' 
they  never  heard  of  it  before.  A feurvy,  where 
upwards  of  200  lbs.  of  falt-petre  were  taken  for.| 
the  cure,  could  not  well  happen  without  officers  . 
hearing  of  it!  We  fufpeft  the  miftake  to  have 
originated  from  the  exhibition  of  the  medicine  in^ 
feme  very  flight  cafes,  is 

Mrt 


Mr.  P.  In  that  work  fays  his  patients  reco- 
^Vered  fooner  from  the  acet.  nitrof.  than  from 
llime-juice  : credent pojl^ri  ? Captain  Charles  Row- 
lley  was  requefted  to  certify  fome  cures  in  a fhip 
Ihe  commanded  ; but  he  declined  by  faying,  they 
vwere  cured  by  refrefliments  from  his  table.  This 
imuch,  in  juftice  to  fervice,  we  confider  our  duty 
tto  make  public. 
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CASE  I. 


A large  Fracture  cf  the  Cranium,  fuccefsfullf 

treated. 


Bv  Mr.  Cornelius  Reynolds, 
Surgeon  of  his  Majefty’s  Ship  Blenheinl. 


ILLI  AM  Billingham,  boy,  aged  about  fifteen| 
^ ^ years,  falling  down  a hatchway,  fraftured 
the  cranium  about  nine  inches  in  length,  com-, 
mencing  at  the  left  pars  fquamofa  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  extending  along  the  coronal  future  in 
a flraight  line.  Upon  the  os  parietale,  at  this' 
place,  the  detached  pericranium  was  firft  difeo- 
vered,  which  being  diflecled,  and  retained  by  an 
afliftant,  I then  obferved  the  cranium  as  if  totally 
feparated  at  the  future,  and  could  with  my  fingef  ^ 
trace  this  chafm  downv/ards.  I immediately  pui> 
fued  with  the  fcalpel  till  I came  to  the  ear.  The 
wound  was  mod  formidable  in  its  appearance, 
being  on  the  vertical ‘part  deprelfed,  much  fhat- 
tcred,  and  in  its  whole  length  the  pulfations  of 
4 the 
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the  membranes  and  brain  were  unufually  hard. 
Having  differed  the  much-injured  pericranium, 
totally  free  of  the  fracture,  in  all  its  directions  and 
fides,  I applied  the  largeft-fized  trepan  on  the  de- 
prefled  part,  and  removed  that  firft.  But  as  the 
Uncommon  length  of  the  fraCture  totally  forbade 
the  removal  of  the  cranium  its  whole  length,  and 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  reparation  was  fuch  as  to 
allow  of  the  moft  complete  exit  to  any  fluid,  either 
from  hemorrhagy  or  pus,  that  might  be  judged 
liecelTary,  I applied  the  fame  inftrument  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the  frafture,  and  removed  the 
piece.  A -copious  hemorrhagy  enfued,  which  I 
did  not  endeavour  to  reflrain,  the  boy  being  of  the 
fanguineous  temperament,  and  confiderable  con- 
cuflion  as  well  as  fraClure.  The  wound  was  drefled 
lightly ; pieces  of  adhefive  plafter  were  laid  acrofs 
at  diftances ; and  a very  large  cold  poultice  of 
oatmeal  and  a folution  of  cerulf.  acetat.  was  laid 
over  the  whole.  He  took  an  opiate  draught  and 
was  put  to  bed.  I may  here  obferve,  that  the 
wound,  when  cleaned  after  the  operation,  refem- 
bled  a ftraight  line,  with  two  orals,  one  at  each 
end  thus,  O -O  . 

The  animal  functions  are  a good  deal  impaired, 
breathing  laborious,  pulfe  quick  and  hard,  with 
fubfultus  tendinum. 

Hab.  enema  apepens  flatim.  et 
mittatur  fang,  ad  f xij. 

Hbat  ad  libitum  ex  aq.  hordeata  cum  fucco  lemo- 
nis  recentia  ad  gratam  aciditatem. 
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2d  day.  Symptoms  are  relieved  fincc  yefterday 
breathing  lefs  difficult  and  laborious. 

R Haufl.  opiatus,  hora  fomni 
Bibat  ad  libitum  ut  antea. 

3d.  The  febrile  fymptoms  are  abated,  though 
the  irritability  is  flill  confiderable : his  reft  is  in- 
terrupted by  frequent  ftartings,  and  during  the 
day  he  feems  comatofe,  rather  than  fleepy. 

R Hauft.  Opiatus. 

Ordered  him  a little  mutton  broth,  and  half  a 
glafs  of  wine  and  water.  Drcffed  the  wound  lim- 
ply, which  has  begun  to  digeft. 

4th.  The  patient  begins  to  fleep  naturally ; in 
fhort  every  funftion  is  refuming  its  natural  office. 
Che  wound  is  digefting  kindly : let  him  have 
fimple  dreffings.  Ate  a bit  of  mutton  for  dinner, 
Continuentur  med. 

5th.  As  yefterday. 

From  this  time  no  very  particular  treatment  be- 
came requiftte,  except  fome  trifling  variety  in  the 
dreffingSy  as  fungous  excrefcences,  &c.  occafionally 
prefented. 

Whatever  may  be  the  refult  time  only  can  fhow; 
but  at  this  moment  the  boy  feems  in  every  refpedl 
as  perfeft  in  all  the  fenfes  as  he  was  previous  to 
the  accident.  The  wound  is  now  cicatrized,  and 
pretty  well  defended  by  the  callofity  of  the  reno- 
vated 
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rated  pericranium : but  perhaps  a gold  or  filver 
plate  would  be  advantageoufly  applied  over  the 
tender  furface. 

Blenheim^  at  fea,  Au^Ji  1796. 


C A S E II. 

Fracture  of  the  Right  Arm,  Amputation 
of  the  Right  Fore-Arm  and  Left  Hand, 
attended  with  uncojnmon  Symptoms;  with  the 
Scorching  of  the  Face,  Head,  and  Breast, 
from  the  Explofton  of  Gunpowder;  fuccefsfullyy 
treated) 

By  Mr.  Robert  Dunn, 

Surgeon  of  his  Majefty’s  Ship  Stag. 

Daniel  Leary,  feaman,  belonging  to  his  Ma- 
jefly’s  ftilp  Circe,  was,  by  the  explofion  of  a great 
gun,  in  the  aft  of  reloading,  thrown  into  the  main 
chains,  where  he  was  difcovered  in  the  mod  melan- 
choly plight  that  ever  human  being  was  expofed 
to.  When  called  to  examine  him,  both  arms  ap- 
peared to  be  carried  away,  with  a frafture  of  the 
humerus,  near  the  axilla  of  the  right  arm : his  face, 
bread,  and  head,  were  fcorched  all  over  in  the  mod 
fhocking  manner,  and  there  feemed  fcarce  any  remains 
of  life : in  fhort,  fo  hideous  a fpeftacle  has  feldom 
appeared  j and  under  fuch  fufferings,  there  were 

very 
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^ry  fllgTit  hopes  that  any  thing  could  be  done  for 

1 here  is  fomething,  however,  in  the  worfl;  of 
evils,  which  induces  the  furgeon  to  ftand  forward 
with  zeal,  in  fpite  of  the  moft  difcouraging  dr-  i 
cumftances  ; and  in  this  inftance  it  was  rewarded 
with  fuccefs.  While  the  helplefs  patient  continued 
in  a fwoon,  the  left  hand  was  removed  at  the 
carpus.  During  this  procefs,  figns  of  returning  ' 
fenfation  were  evident ; and  before  the  arm  was  ' 
difpofed  of,  he  was  aware  of  his  fituation.  The 
arm  prefented  a moft  awful  profped,  and  inte- 
refted  me  much  : for  the  rational  ftate,  which  was  ■ 
now  every  moment  increafing,  was  an  additional 
motive  to,  perfevere  ftill  farther,  in  hopes  of  faving 
him.  ° 

He  was,  by  this  time,  thoroughly  fenfible  of 
his  mifery,  and  from  the  fradure  being  fo  near 
the  fcapula,  he  was  told  the  neceffity  of  lofmg  the  ; 
arm^  at  the  fhoulder  joint.  All  the  violence  and 
Cbftinacy  which  feamen  exhibit  on  fome  occafions, 
were  fhown  by  this  poor  man  in  oppofition  to  my 
wifhes ; and  every  intreaty  he  could  ufe  W'as  urged 
in  the  moft  earneft  manner  to  fave  as  much  of  the 
arm  as  poflible ; or  if  all  would  not  do,  he  w’as  ' 
content  to  die  in  the  way  he  was.  | 

After  ufing  every  argument  with  him  in  vain,  < 
he  became  ftill  more  unruly,  and  called  for  Cap-  j 
tain  Yorke  to  aflift  him,  in  fetting  forth  his  wifhes.  1 
The  inconfiftency  of  operating  below  a fradure,  j 
and  apparently  in  one  of  the  worft  of  cafes,  was  ^ 
kindly  enforced  by  Captain  Yorke,  in  addition  to  i 

every 
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^'ery  tKIng  1 could  fay.  But  all  was  of  no  avail, 
and  without  hefitating  any  longer,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  this  pitiable  objeft  fhould  be  managed 
in  the  following  manner,  although  it  was  tranf- 
gtefling  fome  of  the  rules  of  furgery.  On  minute 
examination  of  the  right  humerus,  the  fracture 
appeared  tranfverfe,  without  any  laceration,  or 
much  contufion,  as  far  down  as  the  elbow.  The 
bones  of  the  lower  arm  were  (battered  and  robbed 
of  all  their  integuments  and  mufcles,  to  within  a 
hand’s  breadth  of  the  cubitus,  where  all  appeared 
pretty  found  j and  there  it  was  determined  to 
operate. 

The  fhock  communicated  to  the  velfels,  had 
prevented  any  confiderable  degree  of  hemorrhage 
all  this  time ; and  very  flight  comprelTion  by  tour- 
nequet  was  ufed  during  the  operation.  The  bones 
were  found  perfectly  firm  to  the  faw,  and  four 
blood-velfels  required  fecuring.  The  reft  of  the 
operation  was  foon  finiflied,  and  the  arm  placed  in 
the  eafieft  pofition,  with  a moderate  compreflloii 
on  the  fratlure  of  the  upper  arm  by  a tailed 
bandage.  Two  grains  of  opium  were  given  him  ; 
cold  embrocations  were  conftantly  applied  to  the 
arms,  and  watched  and  attended  to  with  the 
greateft  anxiety.  His  face  and  breaft  were  moift- 
ened  with  oil ; his  eyes  were  clofed,  and  the  head 
enlarged  prodigioufly ; but  with  all  thefe  evils, 
he  continued  rational  in  his  converfation,  and 
rejoiced  that  he  had  not  been,  what  he  called, 
f,u7nped Jl)ort  in  the  fervice. 

Every 
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Every  hour  increafed  our  hopes  about  himi 
Captain  li  orke  and  the  officers  gave  him  every 
confolation  by  their  frequent  and  attentive  vifits, 
which  tended  greatly  to  heighten  his  natural  firm- 
nefs  ofmind  and  to  bani/h  every  thought  about 
his  fafety.  Neither  hemorrhage  or  any  untoward 
lymptom  mtervened : the  left  arm  was  looked  at 
and  dreffed  the  third,  day ; was  healing  without 
^puration,  and  fcarcely  any  tenfion  whatever. 
Ihe  other  arm  was  confzderably  enlarged  from 
the  fradure  downwards ; the  outer  dreflings  were, 
therefore,  removed,  and  every  thing  left  loofe 
about  it. 


Very  little  fever  enfued,  although  he  was  in  the 
molt  exquifite  pain  from  the  fcorched  ftate  of  his 
body.  Wme  and  foup  were  given  him  in  tolera- 
ble  quantities  for  three  days,  when  on  our  arrival 
at  Spithead  he  was  fent  on  fhore  to  the  hofpital, 
where,  by  the  aftive  attention  and  humane  care  of 
Mr.  Dods  and  the  gentlemen  under  him,  this  man 
was  preferved.  In  the  courfe  of  two  months  both 
arras  were  completely  healed,  and  the  frafture 
united.  In  return  for  the  lofs  of  an  eye,  with 
his  other  calamities,  he  enjoys  a penfion  of  20/. 
per  am.  from  the  cheft  of  Chatham,  with  a cook^s 
berth  in  a Ihip  of  the  line  building. 

It  Ihould  not  be  unnoticed,  that  the  regard 
which  feamen  have  for  each  other  in  diftrefs  was 
ftrongly  exemplified  in  this  inftance.  No  fooner 
had  the  maimed  failor  appeared  once  more  among  , 
his  fiiipinates,  than  their  zeal  to  compaffionate  his 
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mlfery  was  fet  forth  in  their  ufual  way  to  render 
him  iervice.  A fubfcription  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  pounds  and  upwards  was  collefted  on 
board,  in  a few  hours,  to  which  a handfome  ad-* 
dition  was  made  by  the  officers. 

Stag,  Spithead,  Feb.  28th,  1798. 

This  hardy  fon  of  the  ocean  lately  paid  me  a 
vifit  in  compliment  to  the  abilities  of  his  excellent 
furgeon.  He  follows  the  employment  of  flopman, 
and  attends  the  ffiips  at  pay-day,  where  he  outftrips 
every  competitor  in  the  number  of  cuftomers. 
Though  maimed,  and  blind  of  an  eye,  the  hardi- 
hood of  a fea  education  is  unfubdued  by  his  mis- 
fortune. He  faid,  “ I ftill  receive  king’s  pay,  and 
am,  thank  Cod,  hearty  and  well.” 

T.  T. 


CASE  III. 

Cafe  of  a Fractured  Skull,  fuccefsfully  treated^ 

By  Mr.  R,  Carruthers,  Surgeon  of  the 
Unicorn. 

Thomas  Cooling,  a landfman,  aged  21  years, 
five  feet  nine  inches  high,  flightly  made,  of  a fair 
complexion,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  one  hundred 
feet  perpendicular,  on  the  31ft  day  of  March  1797. 
He  was  immediately  taken  up  by  fome  of  his 

companions. 
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companions,  perfedly  fenfelefs,  and  apparently  a 
corpfe,  every  perfon  giving  him  up  for  a ckad 
man.  I was  called  to  his  affiltance,  and  on  my 
arrival  found  him  feized  with  vomitings  and  he-, 
morrhagy  from  his  nofe,  his  abdomen  violently 
contufed,  and  a wound  on  the  right  fide  of  his 
head  ; the  bignefs  of  a horfe’s  bean  of  the  cortical 
fubftance  of  the  brain  was  thrown  out  by  the  fall, 
which,  as  it  was  wholly  detached,  I removed 
gently  witli  my  fpatula  : on  applying  my  hand,  I 
found  nearly  one  half  of  the  cranium  fradured, 
and  fomewhat  dcprclTed,  his  pulfe  greatly  oppreffed, 
and  comatofe  fymptoins  very  high.  I cut  off  all 
his  hair,  and  lhaved  his  head,  made  an  incifion  with 
my  fcalpel  from  the  wound  on  the  coronal  future 
lo  the  lambdoidal,  where  the  fradure  terminated, 

and  brought  the  whole  into  view  (the  fradures  were 

* 

pot  unlike  this  mark  C*"- 

He  hnd  loft  a grCat  deal  of  blootl  irom  the  wound 
and  nofe,  which  fuperfcded,  for  the  prefent,  phle- 
botomy. As  there  was  no  time  to  be  loft,  I deter- 
mined upon  the  operation  ftiortly  afterwards  j 
applied  tlie  trepliine  at  the  extremity  of  the  frac- 
ture, c.p  the  cs  pariclis  near  to  the  occiput,  where 
the  depreftion  was;  removed  the  circular  piece  of 
bone,  and  with  my  elevator  raifed  the  deprelTed 
portion  of  bone  and  found  a quantity  of  effufed 
blood  upop  the  dura  mater,  which  I c^r^fully 
difeharged ; applied  emollient  drcftiiigs,  and  fe- 


WJicre  the  trephine  was  applIwJ. 
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ccured  the  whole  by  the  grand  kerchief  bandage ; I 
aadrainiftered  an  infufion  of  fenna  with  manna,  and 
aa  folution  of  natron,  vitriol,  as  by  this  time  he  had 
rrecovered  his  fenfes,  fo  as  to  fpeak  to  the  attendants 
aabout  him.  From  this  time  to  the  4th  day  of 
iApril  he  remained  eafy  and  free  from  any  unplea- 
ffant  fymptoms  : the  draught  procured  him  four 
^purging  ftools,  and  to  my  furprlfe  he  voided  three 
ilong  worms  of  the  tenia  kind.  The  5th  I removed 
:the  dreflings,  and  found  a favorable  difcharge  of 
liaudable  pus.  The  8th  he  palfed  a reftlefs  night, 
jand  in  the  morning  found  his  (kin  very  hot,  pulfe 
wery  quick  and  full ; took  away  ten  ounces  of 
Iblood,  and  repeated  the  cathartic  draught.  From 
tthis  to  the  beginning  of  September,  he  got  daily 
I better  j the  cranium  had  finilhed  exfoliating ; and 
^when  I faw  him  laft,  the  wounds  were  cicatrized, 
sand  as  well  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  having 
(followed  ray  diredions  as  to  his  diet,  which  con- 
ififted  chiefly  of  light,  thin,  nutritious  foups,  ob- 
i ferving  ftriflly  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen  through^ 
.put  the  whole  cure. 

Cove  of  Corky  May  1798, 

This  cafe  was  accompanied  by  a letter  from' 
iCapt.  Young,  in  teftimony  of  the  high  opinion  he 
( entertained  of  Mr.  Carruthers’  abilities,  humanity, 
;and  attention  in  dlfcharging  the  duties  of  his  ftation 
to  the  crew  of  the  Unicorn, 
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CASE  IV. 


A SucceJJHon  of  47r^«- Abscesses  on  the  7tpper  Part 
of  the  Th  iGH,  fiiccefsfully  treated. 


By  Mr.  Robert  Carruthers,  Surgeon  of 
his  Majefly’s  Ship  Unicorn. 


John  Honeyball,  a feaman,  aged  28  years,  com. 
plained  to  me,  on  the  7th  of  March  1798,  of  a 
fevere  pain  on  the  infide  of  the  right  thigh,  about 
four  inches  below  the  groin,  which  he  fays  had 
troubled  him  for  five  or  fix  days  without  any  known 
caufe.  He  was  of  a full  habit  of  body,  pulfe  full 
and  natural,  tongue  clean,  gums  h'vid,  and  dif- 
charge  blood  upon  the  leafl:  preffure,  other  func. 
tions  tolerably  good  ; fays  he  had  often  been 
afFebled  with  lues  venerea,  and  never  properly 
cured ; has  lived  for  fome  time  pafl  on  lalt  provi- 
fions ; is  addided  to  air  kinds  of  debauchery 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers'.  ’ ‘ " 

Upon  examining  the  thigh  a large  tumor 
appeared  about  the  feat  of  the  pain  ; it  was  greatly 
inflamed ; the  heat  and  throbbing  pains  were 
violent  as  to  prevent  him  taking  any  fleep  ; and 
it  frequently  caufed  him  to  make  an  hideous 
noife. 

I ordered  him  to  be  kept  to  his  bed,  and  a warm 
emollient  cataplafm  to  be  applied  to  the  part 
affeded,  and  defired  it  to  be  repeated  four  times 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  : I adminillered  one  grain 
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of  opium  every  ijight  at  bed-time,  and  gave  him 
an  ounce  of  lime-juice  two  or  three  times  every 
day,  diluted  with  water,  and  fweetened  with  foft 
fugar ; no  fymptom  of  venereal  affeftion  what- 
ever has  been  obferved  on  any  part  of  his 
body. 

For  feveral  days  the  fuppuration  went  on 
rapidly  : a deep-feated  fluftuation  was  then  felt 
under  the  Ikin  and  mufcles,  the  tumor  had  in- 
creafed  to  an  enormous  fize,  and  the  cold  fliiver- 
ings  now  became  very  fevere  : about  this  time 
feveral  fmaller  tumors  likewife  appeared  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  thigh ; and  notwithftanding  all  dif- 
cutients  were  applied,  they  advanced  greatly  in 
fize. 

I now  opened  the  firff  of  thefe  tumors,  by 
making  an  incifion  nearly  the  whole  of  its  length, 
and  difcharged  about  ftij.  /if  black,  fetid  pus,  by 
which  he  was  greatly  relieved : digeftive  dreffings 
were  then  applied,  and  a warm  cataplafm  over  ail. 
He  now  took  gutt.  * * * tind.  opii  ph.  1.  to  procure 
lleep.  In  a few  days  a fecond  tumor  was  treated 
in  the  fame  manner:  he  took  his  lime-juice  as 
before  direfled,  and  his  bowels  were  kept  gently 
open.  His  right  groin  now  began  to  fwell,  and 
continued  to  increafe  in  fize  for  feveral  days,  feem- 
ingly  from  the  abforption  of  the  matter  from  the 
abfccffes  in  the  thigh  ; a great  degree  of  hardnefs 
prevailed  all  about  the  wounds,  which  now  began 
to  contradl,  although  the  fuppuration  continued 
copious.  I therefore  enlarged  them  with  a probe- 
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pointed  bifloury,  and  began  to  give  the  bark  with 
wine  freely.  He  lived  chiefly  upon  thin  foups 
and  a vegetable  diet,  which  he  received  daily  from 
Capt.  Young’s  table.  Another  large  abfcefs  now 
appeared  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  vaftus  internus 
mufcle : it  was  alfo  opened,  and  difcharged  a 
Ibj  chf  good  pus ; his  allowance  of  bark  and  wine 
was  now  increafed,  as  his  pulfe  became  feeble  and 
very  frequent ; however,  all  hardnefs  began  to 
difappear  from  the  thigh,  and  the  cataplafms  were 
omitted  : in  a few  days  fuppuration  likewife  gra- 
dually decreafed,  the  tumor  in  the  groin  difap- 
peared,  and  he  now  began  to  recover  his  natural 
jfleep  and  appetite  ; his  pulfe  recovered  ftrength 
daily,  and  the  wounds  in  his  thigh  in  a fliort 
time  were  cicatrized.  He  continued  to  do  well, 
and  returned  to  his  duty  in  five  weeks  after  the 
firfl  attack ; and  he  continues  now  in  perfed 
•health. 

R.  Carruthers,  Surgeon. 

Unicorn,  Cove  of  Cork, 
f Dec.  12,  1798. 
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CASE  V; 

Of  Locked  Jaw,  from  a Wound,  communicated  in 
a Letter  to  Dr.  Trotter,  fuccefsfully  treated^ 

By  Mr.  Ralph  Cuming,  Surgeon  of 
his  Majefty’s  Ship  Hind< 

“SIR,  Bahama,  Aug.  5,  1798. 

“ After  perufing  your  very  valuable  and  edify- 
ing publication,  flyled  Medicina  Nautica,  and 
finding  therein  that  you  are  defirous  the  Navy  Sur- 
geons fhould  communicate  to  you  the  refult  of  their 
pradice  in  particular  cafes,  I have  tranfmitted  you 
one  which  occurred  on  board  his  Majefty’s  fhip 
Hind,  now  employed  in  America ; and  I myfetf 
conceive  it  to  be  a duty  fo  indifpenfable  and  incum- 
bent, that,  were  we  to  fail  in  doing  it,  we  fliould 
be  unworthy  of  holding  fo  refponfible  a fituation, 
xvhere  fo  much  truft  is  repofed  in  us,  and  where 
the  fafety,  welfare,  and  profperity  of  the  Britifh 
nation  in  a certain  degree  hinges.  Thefe  confider- 
ations  ought  to  be  a fufficient  excitement  in  us  to 
caufe  our  medical  communications  to  become  more 
general,  more  efpecially  as  our  pradice  in  the 
Navy,  both  in  Surgery  and  Phyfic,  is  frequently 
very  extenfive,  for  reafons  the  inofl;  obvious  ; and 
as  the  fervice  has  profited  fo  much  from  the  pre- 
fervation  of  men’s  health,  and  our  improved  mode 
of  treating  difeafes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
fituations  will  be  made  more  eligible  and  fuitable 
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to  the  charafter  we  have  a right  to  maintain  in  the 
grand  theatre  of  life.  And  you,  Sir,  permit  me 
to  fay,  are  entitled  to  the  higheft  encomiums  for 
your  arduous  and  unremitted  attention  to  the 
duties  of  your  profeflion ; for  I don^t  know  any 
one  who  has  contributed  fo  much  towards  improve- 
ments in  our  department  as  yourfelf ; and  as  merit  \ 
in  general  rewards  itfelf,  I truft  yours  will  meet  j 
with  the  countenance  and  fupport  it  fo  juftly  ^ 
deferves.  1 

J 

1798.  Edward Morrlfon, feaman,aged  | 
20,  in  running  along  the  main  deck,  chanced  to-  \ 
flep  upon  an  old  plank,  and  run  a rufty  copper  naif  I 
into  his  foot,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  meta-  J 
tarfal  bones.  1 wo  or  three  days  elapfed  before  he  J 
came  to  the  cockpit,  w'hen  the  parts  adjacent  to  the 
wound  were  remarkably  tenfe,  painful,  and 
inflamed.  Applied  catapL  emoll.  quater  de  die  y 
his  foot  was  previoufly  wafhed  and  foaked  in  warm 
water,  and  the  callous  Ikin  well  pared.  As  he 
complained  of  confiderable  pain,  an  opiate  was 
adminiftered  at  bedtime.  2 2d.  Plepafleda  reftlefs  ' 
night,  and  had  much  pain  and  throbbing  in  the  j 
wound.  On  examining  the  part,  I felt  fome  gritty  | 
extraneous  body  oppofed  to  the  point  of  my  probe.  I 
I therefore  enlarged  the  opening,  and  removed  two 
fmall  pieces  of  coal.  Continued  catapl.  emol.  cum  ^ 
opio  hora  decub.  23  d.  His  foot  was  more  fwelled,  > 
and  that  part  on  the  top  of  it  oppofed  to  the  wound  1 
became  pointed,  which  I opened,  and  gave  vent  to  '% 
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fome  purulent  matter : as  he  was  coftive,  I ordered 
him  natron.  vitrioL  ^ifs.  et  cont.  catapl.  cum  pil. 
anod.  h.  s.  «.  24th.  The  fwelling  and  inflamma- 

tion were  confiderably  diminifhed,  though  his  * 
puHe  was  frequent,  and  his  tongue  furred. — ft 
pulv.  cort.  Per.  9ij  quater  de  die  fumend.  25th. 
The  febrile  fymptoms  increafed  ; he  complained  of 
racking  pain  in  his  foot,  and  faid  he  felt  a creeping 
fenfation  afcend  from  the  wound  to  his  ftomach  ; 
his  heart  and  lungs  were  likewife  materially  affeded  j 
refpiration  became  difficult,  and  the  pains  of  his 
cheft  fo  violent,  that  deliquium  animi,  attended 
with  fpafmodic  twitching,  took  place.  I bound  up 
his  arm,  and  took  ^ xij  of  blood  away.  After  this 
he  breathed  a little  more  freely,  but  ftill  continued 
to  faint.  I prefcribed  fpt.  c.  c.  vol.  5j.  lavend.  c. 
^ij.  aq.  menth.  pip.  ^iv  facch.  alb.  q.  s.  adgratain 
faporem  m.  capt.  coch.  j.  pro  re  nata;  the  fymptoms 
of  tetanus  began  to  advance  with  hafty  ftrides,  and 
the  parts  about  the  maxilla  inferior  became  ftiff ; 
the  patient  yawned  very  much,  and  deglutition  was 
confiderably  impeded  : R opii  gr.  ij,  ftatim  fumend, 
the  opiate  was  repeated  at  intervals,  until  he  had 
taken  gr.  vj.  He  was  put  into  a waim  bath  up  to 
his  chin,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  faint ; 
after  which  he  was  wiped  dry,  and  put  to  bed  : he 
now  turned  fick,  was  feized  with  fyncope,  and 
vomited.  I was  apprehenfive  that  fome  of  the 
opium  was  throwm  off  his  ftomach  by  the  vomiting. 

1 therefore  diffolved  op.  gr.  ij.  in  aq.  menthse.  pip. 
which  remained  on  his  ftomach.  His  Majefty’s 
lliip  Refolution  being  in  company,  I requefted  of 
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Capt.  Larcom,  to  fend  for  Mr.  Porter,  the  furgeoii 
of  her,  that  I might  hold  a confultation  with  him 
on  this  unhappy  young  man.  He  came  on  board, 
and  after  we  had  examined  the  wound  very  mi- 
nutely, and  obferving  the  diredion  the  nail  had 
taken,  we  deemed  it  neceffary  to  make  a bold  in- 
cifion  right  in  the  diredion  of  the  wound,  begin- 
ning between  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes.  I took  a 
fcalpel,  and  carried  my  incifion  two  inches  in 
length,  quite  through  the  fubftance  of  his  foot,  ' 
between  the  metatarfal  bones : there  was  little  he- 
morrhage : the  divided  parts  were  inflantly  brought 
together  again ; foft  dreflings  with  comprelfes 
were  applied;  and  the  whole  retained  with  a 
roller  t and  as  cold-bathing  has  been  ferviceable 
in  the  tetanic  complaints  of  tropical  climates,  we 
were  determined  to  try  its  efficacy  in  this  infiance, 
as  we  could  not  poffibly  have  a better  opportunity, 
Three  or  four  buckets  of  fait  water  were  poured 
over  his  head,  after  which  he  was  put  to  bed  quite  ; 
delirious,  and  talking  very  incoherently ; the  tone 
of  his  voice  was  altered,  and  the  mtixilla  inferior 
became  exceedingly  fiifF;  pulfe  frequent  and  vi- 
brating, with  a black  fur  on  his  tongue.  A cata- 
plafm  was  applied  round  the  ancle  of  the  aftefted 
foot,  with  opii  5j.  dilfolved  in  it.  He  foon  be- 
came drowfy,  and  flept  for  four  hours,  but  when 
he  awoke  he  w’as  ftill  very  much  deranged,  and 
fpoke  incoherently.  His  drink  was  lemonade,  and 
fago  with  port  wine  \vas  given  at  intervals,  which 
he  fwallowed  with  great  difficulty : his  ftomach 
\vas  fo  much  debilitated  that  he  frequently  vomited.  ^ 


26th.  When  I vlfited  him  in  the  nmrning,  I found 
him  perfeaiy  fenfible,  and  faid  his  jaw  was  not  fo 
ftiff  as  it  had  been.  The  anodyne  cataplalm  was 
repeated ; his  foot  was  eafy,  and  free  from  pain, 
but  much  benumbed.  He  took  one  cup  of  tea 
with  a little  bread  Topped  in  it  to  his  breakfaft; 
fago  and  wine  to  dinner  j and  had  tea  and  le- 
monade to  drink.  I did  not  venture  to  give  him 
an  anodyne  in  the  evening,  as  he  feemed  to  bo 
very  much  ftupified  with  what  he  had  already 
tiken,  independent  of  the  anodyne  cataplafm  round 
his  ancle,  which  I imagined  operated  very  power- 
fully. 27th.  I found  him  free  from  fever,  with  a 
gentle  perfpiration  over  his  whole  body,  yet  he  had 
a wild  frantic  look,  his  tongue  was  f^urred  and 
brown  in  the  middle.  He  complained  of  great 
debility;  for  the  weather  was  very  warm,  we 
being  cruifing  to  the  Southward ; and  his  pulfe 
was  foft  and  feeble.  R pulv.  cort.  Pj  5fs 
q.  h.  f.  ex.  cyath.  vin  rubr.  He  now  experienced 
little  difficulty  in  deglutition,  the  fliffnefs  of  his 
jaw  entirely  vaniffied,  and  the  only  pain  he  had 
at  prefent  was  about  the  pracordia,-with  fometimes 
a flight  pain  in  his  throat.  I ordered  fome  chicken 
broth  for  his  dinner,  but  he  did  not  relifli  it ; his 
ftomach  was  remarkably  irritable,  and  could  not 
retain  the  cortex  in  fubftance,  I therefore  ordered 
him  the  decodlion.  The  pain  of  his  fide  became 
worfe,  which  he  faid  was  an  old  complaint  ow-ing 
to  a contufion  which  he  got  five  or  fix  years  ago. 
Apph  empl.  veficat.  part.  aff.  and  as  he  was  coflivv, 
an  opening  injetfion  wap  adminiitcred  in  the  eve  . 
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ing,  which  procured  him  a plentiful  evacuation  of 
m u rated  faeces ; all  the  fymptoms  of  tetanus  dif- 
appeared  ; and  the  fever  feemed  to  be  the  only 
malady  left  to  encounter  with.  The  dreffincrs 
were  removed ; an  adhefion  of  the  fides  of  the 
wound  had  taken  place ; there  was  little  difcharae 
and  the  fmell  was  not  at  all  offenfive.  r Opii 
gr.  ij.  hora  decub.  s.  28th.  He  had  little  fleep 
during  the  night;  his  pulfe  was  frequent,  his 
^ngue  foul,  Ikin  hot  and  dry  with  great  thirft. 
His  flomach  fo  irritable,  that  it  could  not  retain 
a few  fpoonfhlls  of  fago  and  wine.  The  decoft. 
cort.  was  given  as  often  as  his  flomach  would  bear 
It ; the  pain  of  his  fide  was  quite  removed  by  the 
bhfter,  which  difcharged  plentifully.  29th.  He 
refled  very  little  in  the  night ; and  when  I vifited 
him  in  the  morning,  I found  the  fever  nearly  as 
bad  as  it  had  been  the  preceding  day.  Cont. 
Medicam.  The  wound  was  drefled,  and  it  wore 
a favorable  afpea.  ^ 30th.  He  refted  better  than 
he  had  done  yet ; his  fkin  was  cool,  pulfe  foft  and 
regular,  tongue  moifl ; but  he  flill  had  an  averfion 
to  any  kind  of  food.  The  wound  looked  healthy, 
and  the  difcharge  was  good,  and  in  moderate  quan- 
tity. The  decoa.  cort.  wine,  &c.  were  continued. 

It  IS  w'orth  while  noticing  that  the  decoaion  re- 
mained  on  his  flomach,  when  the  cortex  in  fub- 
fiance  was  fure  of  being  ejeaed.  In  the  afternoon, 
at  two  o’clock,  he  had  a violent  exacerbation  of 
fever,  and  complained  very  much  of  his  head. 
He  was  got  out  of  bed  in  the  height  of  his  pal 
roxyfm,  and  had  three  buckets  of  water  thrown 
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• over  him,  after  which  he  was  wiped  dry,  and  put 
to  bed  again.  This  effufion  of  water  had  an  ex- 
cellent eft'eft  ; it  relieved  his  head,  and  abated  the 
fever.  An  unfortunate  accident  happened  to  him 
in  the  evening,  w^hich  was  occafioned  by  a boy 
running  againft  the  cot,  and  bruifing  his  foot 

; againfl;  the  frame ; the  adhefion  which  had  taken, 
place  was  tore  afunder,  and  he  loft  near  a pint  of 
blood.  His  pulfe  became  feeble,  and  his  extre- 
mities cold.  I gave  him  fome  wine,  w'hich  did 
not  remain  five  minutes  on  his  ftomach.  The 
dreffings  tvere  removed,  and  after  cleanfing  liis 
foot  of  the  clotted  blood,  and  finding  the  he- 
morrhage had  ceafed,  I applied  frefh  dreftings,  with 
fuitable  compreffes,  and  brought  the  edges  of  the 
wound  into  clofe  contad:,  with  the  bandage  pafled 
round  moderately  tight,  ift  May.  I found  him 
reduced  to  a moft  wretched  and  miferable  flate  of 
debility : he  refufed  all  kinds  of  nourifliment ; 
and  at  night  he  became  comatous,  and  fpoke  in*- 
coherently.  Three  days  elapfed  without  much 
alteration,  in  the  courfe  of  which  time  he  took 
little  food,  and  only  had  the  decoft.  cort.  three 
times  a-day,  with  fome  port  wine.  May  4th.  His 
fenfes  returned,  and  the  pyrexia  left  him  : his 
ftomach,  which  had  been  fo  much  enervated, 
began  to  recover  its  tpne ; he  took  his  medicine 
freely,  reliflied  his  wme,  and  exprefled  a wilh 
(after  mentioning  feveral  articles  of  food  to  him, 
and  alking  him  if  he  could  iancy  any  of  them,) 
for  fome  roafted  fowl,  which  I indulged  him  with. 
The  wound  looked  well ; and  I had  the  felicity  of 
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feeing  my  patient  (vvhofe  diffblution  appeared  to 
be  approaching,  and  which  fatal  cataarophe  I at 
one  time  hourly  expeded,)  in  a aate  of  conva- 
lefcence.  He  now  took  ^ij.  of  thecort.  quater  de 
die  : and  on  the  ad  June,  by  the  help  of  nourifh- 
ing  food,  which  he  was  fupplied  with  from  Capt. 
Larcom  s and  our  table,  his  health  and  arength 
were  again  caablidied. 

“ I cannot  help'obferving,  that  fmce  I have  had 
the  honor  of  ferving  in  the  royal  navy,  many  cafes 
have  come  under  my  care,  that  mua  inevitably  \ 
have  terminated  fatally,  and  fuch  as  would  have  ' 
held  all  the  medicine  in  the  Materia  Medica  at  i 
defiance,  had  not  ‘that  generous  liberality  and  hu-  ] 
manity  which  expand  the  heart  of  every  good  t 

officer,  induced  them  to  fupply  the  fick  from  their  ? 

own  tables,  and  at  their  own  expence,  dainties  j 

that  could  not  otherwife  have  been  procured.  I 1 

am.  Sir,  with  the  moft  profound  refpeft,  your  | 

moil  obedient  fervant,  I 

“ Ralph  Cuming,  i 

“ Surgeon  cf  his  Majefty’s  fliin  Hind.’*  ’j 

“ To  Tho.  Trotter,  Efq.  M.  D.  &c.” 
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^he  following  Circular  Letter  was  iranfmhied 
to  mojl  of  the  Surgeons  within  my  reach  ; and  as 
it  ajfords  a general  view  of  the  nature  of  our 
inquiries^  I Jhall  give  it  a place  here  for  the 
information  of  thofe  who  have  fiot  feen  the  original. 

“SIR, 

J_JAVING  been  for  fome  time  employed  in 
arranging  materials  for  a fecond  volume  of 
my  Medicina  Nautica,  I fhall  confider  myfelf 
much  favored  by  any  communications  which 
your  experience  of  the  fubjed  has  enabled  you  to 
colleft. 

“ Although  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  is,  in 
many  refpefts,  new,  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  it 
may  be  productive  of  confiderable  benefit  to  the 
public  fervice.  More  than  four  hundred  furgeons 
are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  medical  practice,  in 
different  flations  of  the  world.  Among  fuch  va- 
rieties of  climate,  and  other  circumftances  con- 
nected with  naval  operations,  an  attentive  obferver 
cannot  fail  of  meeting  with  interefling  occurrences. 
And  as  a detail  of  many  of  thefe  may  not  be  of 
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fuffidem  extent  for  a feparate  publication,  it  is 
prefcmed  that  the  prefent  work  will  ferve  to  brine 
fugmve  and  detached  remarks  into  a general  view 
and  thereby  record  much  ufeful  matter  of  faft  thaJ 
mull  otherwife  perifh. 

“ Encouraged  by  the  approbation  which  has  • 
been  already  bellowed  on  our  former  attempts, 
and  fome  valuable  communications  which  have  ‘ 
been  entrufted  to  our  difpofal,  we  are  induced  to 
extend  the  limits  of  our  compilation,  as  a repertory  i 
for  all  information  that  can  improve  nautical  medi-  i 
cine,  and  add  to  our  knowledge  of  preferving  the  ^ 
health  of  feamen. 

“ The  length  of  the  war  has  now  afforded  a wide  ; 
field  for  obfervation  ; and,  with  the  experience  of  ^ 
our  predeceffors  before  us,  more  correft  evidence  \ 
has  been  obtained  on  a variety  of  fubjeds.  It  has  \ 
been  particularly  intercfling  to  note  the  difeafes  of  I 
Climate,  their  variation  from  feafon  and  other  i 
caufes  ; thofc  produced  in  certain  harbours  or  feas  ^ 
of  the  fame  country  ; with  remarks  on  the  nature  I 
of  the  foil  near  unwholefome  places  of  anchorage  ; 1 

the  water,  fruits,  &c.  whether  lalutary  or  other-  j 
wife.  Journals  of  the  weather,  and  other  meteor.  J 
ological  remarks  ; hints  for  improving  diet,  pre-  1 
ferving  provifions,  cloathing,  exercife,  ventilation  '1 
of  fhips,  &c.  Ihefe,  being  all  connefted  with  | 
the  preventive  plan,  will  be  carefully  regiflered.  j 
We  fliall  alfo  inofl  thankfully  receive  from 
naval  officers,  and  our  medical  brethren  in  the 
hofpitals,  any  information  which  their  obfervations 
and  experience  may  have  fuggefted  on  the  above- 

mentioned 
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j mentioned  fubjeds.  Other  members  of  the  pro- 
feflion,  though  unconneded  with  the  Navy,  we 
: gladly  hope,  will  occafionally  offer  their  fupport. 

“ Many  furgeons  who  ferved  in  the  Weft  Indies 
during  the  great  mortality  among  the  feamen  and 
foldiers,  from  the  yellow  fever,  are  now  in  Eng- 
land. We  have  obtained  fome  valuable  extrads 
from  different  journals ; and  we  truft  that  others 
will  favor  us  with  their  correfpondence.  What 
we  particularly  aim  at  is  the  knowledge  of  thofe 
neceffary  precautions  and  means  of  prevention,  that 
can  beft  fecure  the  unfeafoned  European  fubjed 
againft  this  fatal  endemic.  From  recent  experi- 
ence we  have  accumulated  fome  interefting  fads  on 
Contagion : we  fliall  therefore  refume  our  fubjed, 
and  continue  our  oppofition  to  the  unrefpirable 
gajfesy  as  corredors.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning 
here,  that  very  fliortly  after  we  had  ftood  alone, 
in  denying  that  any  pofitive  evidence  or  unequi- 
vocal teftimony  had  yet  appeared  in  favour  of  the 
nitrous  gas,  the  work  of  an  eminent  American 
phyfician  was  reprinted  in  England ; in  which  it  is 
afferted  this  pfeudo-prophyladic  is  itfelf  the  very 
matter  and  fubjlance  of  contagion.  Whatet^er 
faith  is  to  follow  the  trans-atlantic  dodrine,  it 
is  a melancholy  proof  that  there  is  ftill  much 
conjedure  in  our  art ; and  which  now  and  then 
makes  it  a Jlumbling-blotk  to  common  fenfe.  We 
accordingly  recur  to  our  ufual  method  of  prevention 
with  increafed  confidence. 

“ A part  of  this  work  will  be  allotted  to  the 
pradice  of  Surgery,  Some  important  cafes  and 
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remarks  have  been  put  into  our  hands,  and  we 
are  promifcd  others.  The  fine  operation  of  Mr’. 
Burd,  narrated  in  our  former  volume,  performed 
on  the  French  officer,  while  his  own  furgeon  was 
unable  and  unwilling  to  affift  him,  will  remain  a 
€onfutation  of  thofe  blafphemous  falfehoods  which  • ? 
have  been  fo  induftrioufly  circulated  in  France  ^ 
againfl  Britifh  furgeons.  J 

We  earnellly  recommend  a careful  inveftiga-  I 
tion  of  the  nature  and  caufes  of  that  fpecies  of  ^ 
ulcer  which  has  lately  been  fo  deflruftive  in  ffiips, 
and  diftinguiffied  by  the  rapidity  of  its  progrefs! 
The  only  mention  of  a fimilar  occurrence  which 
we  have  feen  in  the  records  of  Surgery,  is  to  be 
met  \<ath  in  Dr.  Rollo’s  late  work  on  “ Diabetes.” 

“ I am  here  induced  to  mention  a book  on 
Cookery,  which  has  lately  fallen  into  my  handsj 
written  by  Mrs.  Melroe,  and  intitled  « CEconomical 
Cookery.”  It  contains  a variety  of  pleafant  diffieS, 
that  will  be  found  acceptable  to  both  the  officers 
and  feamen  at  fea  : and  the  humane  furgeon  will 
find  among  them  many  ufeful  hints  for  improving 
the  diet  of  his  fick-berth. 


“ At  a errfis  like  that  in  which  we  are  engaged’, 
it  will  not  be  difputed,  that  on  a continuance  of  g 
the  prefent  health  of  our  ffiips  muft,  in  a great  ^ 
mcafure,  depend  the  falvation  of  this  country.  3 
Among  medical  officers,  therefore,  a reciprocal  | 

diffufion  of  profeffional  information  mufl:  always  S 
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be  ufeful ; for  it  becomes  our  duty  to  provide  for 
the  moft  defperate  exigencies  of  fervice,  even  in  the 
feafon  of  unexampled  profperity.  But  there  are 
many  incitements  that  make  this  rather  an  agree- 
able than  a difficult'  talk.  We  have  all  wit- 
neffed  with  fatisfaftion  the  attention  which  has 
been  paid  to  render  the  fituation  of  medical  gen- 
tlemen more  comfortable  while  employed,  and  to 
provide  for  their  future  fupport,  beyond  the 
example  of  former  times.  This  will  naturally 
beget  a grateful  return  on  our  part ; while  a faith- 
ful difcharge  of  office,  and  an  affiduous  attachment 
to  fcientific  purfuits,  will  entitle  us  to  progreffive 
encouragement.  This  deportment  will  alfo  infure 
to  us  the  lading  confidence  and  affection  of  thofe 
who  are  the  immediate  infpedors  of  our  duty  j for 
furely  nothing  can  be  fo  acceptable  to  officers  and 
a Ihip’s  company,  on  perilous  fervice,  in  an  un- 
wholefome  climate,  or  in  the  dangers  of  battle,  as 
the  attendance  of  a furgeon,  who  devotes  a regular 
portion  of  his  time  to  ftudy,  that  he  may  avail  his 
patients  of  every  new  difcovery  in  the  practice  of 
the  healing  art. 

“ We  prefume  not  to  think,  that  the  prefent  is 
the  mod  eligible  feafon  to  render  our  work  perfect ; 
but  we  lhall  return  to  it  with  avidity,  when  peace 
and  retirement  afford  us  leifure  for  revifal.  In  the 
mean  time,  in  order  to  tranfmit  it  ufeful  to  our 
fucceffors,  what  w'e  want  in  ability  we  will  endea- 
vour to  compenfate  by  our  love  of  the  fubjeft,  and 
by  diligence  and  fidelity  in  collcding  and  compiling 
the  materials. 


My 
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“ My  central  fituation  at  Portfmouth  will  fad. 
mate  the  conveyance  of  communications;  and  all 
letters,  poji  patd^  diredled  to  me,  will  be  duly 
attended  to.  I’he  habits  of  friendfliip  and  intimacy 
m which  I have  long  lived  with  a number  of  the 
Surgeons  on  the  Navy  Lift  ; the  uninterrupted 
intercourfe  of  thefe,  and  the  harmony  of  opinion 
which  has  united  our  efforts  in  public  fervice,  on 
fome  arduous  occafions,  will  be  fufficient  pledges 
to  me  that  the  prefent  addrefs  will  not  be  difre- 
garded.— I am,  with  great  refpeft.  Sir,  your  moft 
obedient  humble  fervant, 

“ T.  Trotter,  M.  D. 

“ Phyfician  of  the  Fleet. 


<c 


p.  S.  It  is  requefted  that  correfpondents  will 
mark  their  letters,  &c.  on  the  cover,  “ Medical 
Commumcaiioris*  ’ * 


*To  the  Surgeon 


of  his  Majejlfs  fjip 
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ERRATA  IN  OUR  FORMER  VOLtJME. 

Page  1 17.  The  Cape  fquadron  failed  in  fo 
jgreat  a hurry,  that  no  time  was  given  to  receive 
ithe  fruit  on  board.  The  confequence  was,  that 
tthe  fhips  were  overrun  with  fcurvy ; and  had  the 
fettlement  not  capitulated  when  it  did,  it  is  hard 
'.to  fay  whether  half  the  crews  of  the  ihips  would 
rnot  have  periflied. 


ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  refer  “ A young  Officer to 
(Captain  Burrowes,  and  Mr.  Leggat,  furgeon  of 
ILe  Puiflant,  for  the  information  he  wiflies  con- 
ccerning  the  Cololfus.  Vide  page  165  of  our  firft 
'Volume* 

“ Philo  Med.  Naut.”  is  informed,  that  the 
(Officer  alluded  to  at  the  head  of  page  53,  is  Sir 
lEdward  Pellew,  Bart.  The  “ orders”  were  put 
iinto  our  hands  by  Capt.  A.  Morris,  who  had  been 
ffirft  lieutenant  with  that  great  officer. 

We  thank  “ Palinurus”  for  his  kind  remem- 
tbrance  every  Saturday  night.  We  have  profited 
tby  his  hint ; and  in  return  heartily  wiffi  he  may 
inever  meet  the  fate  of  his  name-fake. 

O nimium  cceIo  et  pelago  confife  fereno, 

Nudus  in  ignota,  Palinure,  jacebis  arena  ! 

VoL.  II,  T 
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If  the  Officer  who  figns  himfelf  “ L.  L.”  whom 
we  take  to  be  Captain  of  a fhip  of  the  line,  will 
undertake  the  talk  himfelf,  we  Ihould  be  very 
proud  to  infert  it  in  our  pages.  If  we  are  to  judge 
of  his  abilities  from  the  fpecimen  he  has  given, 
w'e  could  not  wifli  to  fee  it  in  other  hands. 

The  communications  dated  “ off  Madeira,”  ,| 
though  valuable,  cannot  be  admitted,  there  being  J 
no  fignature,  and  the  fliip’s  name  is  left  out. 

The  Officer  'who  firft  ferved  cocoa  to  his  fhip’s 
company,  in  lieu  of  oatmeal,  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
was  the  brave  veteran  Captain  James  Ferguffon, 
late  lieutenant-governor  of  Greenwich  Hofpital. 


Much  important  matter,  juft  tranfmitted  to  us, 
has  been  withheld  for  the  prefent,  from  our  defire 
of  giving  a fummary  of  the  American  doftrine  of  ^ 
contagion  and  marfti  miafma.  j 

In  the  department  of  furgery  we  wifli  to  direfit 
our  friends  to  the  fubjeft  of  extrafting  fplinters  in 
wounds ; and  burns,  from  the  explofions  of  gun-, 
powder  in  time  of  aftion.  The  firft  belongs  ex-i 
clufively  to  the  navy  furgeon;  as  conneded  withjB 
the  latter,  we  would  recommend  the  perufal  of« 
“ Kentifli  on  Burns.”  'm 
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\Umarks  on  fame  late  Proceedings  of  the  Legijlature 
of  the  State  of  New-Tork^  relative  to  the  Removal 
of  certain  Trades  and  Manufactures  from  the 
thickly  fettled  Parts  of  the  City  of  New-T irk,  in 
an  Application  of  the  Mitchillian  DoClrine  of  feptic 
Fluids  to  the  Proceffes  carried  on  in  feveral 
Branches  of  Handicraft  Bufinefs,  particularly  the 
Making  of  Soap  and  Candles  ; being  the 
Subjiance  of  the  Argument  employed  at  Albany 
in  March  1797,  to  procure  the  Repeal  of  Part 
of  a preceding  Law  (of  the  i oth  of  February 
»797)- 

IKE  a calm  obferver,  their  counfel  * faid,  he 
had  beheld,  on  feveral  occafions,  the  legiflature 
■ngaged  on  fubjefts  of  a chemical  nature.  The 
■lofl  important  of  all  thefe,  the  prevention  of  in- 


* Dr.  Mitchill. 

Dr.  Mitchill’s  Nomenclature. 
riptonf,  for  azote  or  nitrogene. 

:;ptous  gas,  for  azotic  gas,  or  atmolplierical  mephitis, 
afeous  oxyd  of  fepton,  for  dephlogifticatcd  nitrous  air. 
jptic  gas,  for  nitrous  gas. 
rjptous  acid,  for  nitrous  acid, 
iptic  acid,  for  nitric  acid. 

;2ptate,  feptite,  for  nitrate,  nitrite,  &c. 

f (TDTr*,  futrifadc,  whence  conws  fepton,  putrid um. 
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fedloLis  and  contagious  diflempers,  had  again  and 
again  been  agitated  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people.  Regulation  had  fucceeded  to  regulation, 
and  projeft  given  way  to  projeft  in  fuch  rapid 
fucceffion,  that  he  hoped  before  this  time,  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the  re- 
forms, a fyflem  of  rules,  well  digefted  and  complete 
in  their  more  material  parts,  would  have  been  ela- 
borated. He  was  afraid,  however,  that  a great 
deal  was  yet  neccffary  to  be  done.  He  was  alfo 
apprehenfiv'e  there  had  been  fome  things  done, 
which  it  had  been  better  to  have  left  undone.  I 
He  alluded  to  the  a£l  paffed  during  the  prefent  } 
feffion,  entitled,  “ An  aft  to  amend  an  aft,  en-  : 
titled,  “ An  aft  to  prevent  the  introdiiftion  and  r 
fpreading  of  infeftious  diflempers  within  this  t 
fiate,’*  which,  as  the  memorials,  remonllrances,  | 


and  petitions  prefented  to  the  legiflature  fufE- 
ciently  exprefs,  is  confidered  in  fome  of  its  parts 
as  bearing  extremely  and  unneceffarily  hard  upon 
a valuable  and  induflrious  body  of  citizens. 

The  petitioners  for  "relief  from  the  oppreflion 
of  that  law,  as  well  as  himfelf,  were  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  New-York.  He  trufled  they  were 
all  guided  and  governed  by  the  fame  defire  of  ren- 
dering their  place  of  abode  comfortable  and  whole- 
fome.  The  refpirable  quality  of  the  atmofphere 
they  lived  in  was  a matter  of  eminent  concern  to 
them  all.  ^ 

From  vitiated  air,  had  it  of  old  been  believed, 
that  epidemic  diflempers  derived  their  origin } 
though  in  the  times  of  rudenefs  and  fuperflition, 
it  had  been  confidered  as  a mark  of  piety  to  refer 
all  vifitations  and  calamities  of  this  fort  to  th^ 
anger  of  the  gods,  or  at  leall  to  the  difpleafure  0#^ 
Heaven.  This  Ihort  w^ay  of  philofophifing  was  in  ' 
no  wife  Calculated  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  an  en- 
larged 
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:arged  mind.  By  degrees,  however,  after  a feries 
obfervaiions,  extended  from  the  400th  year 
»efore  the  Chridian  eera,  quite  to  the  prefent  day, 
tt  had  become  eflablifhed  as  a fettled'  faft,  that 
rhofe  wide-wafting  difeafes,  the  plagues  of  ancient 
limes,  by  which  feveral  fea-ports  and  country  places 
;n  the  United  States  had,  within  a few  years,  been 
dreadfully  afflicted,  were  moftly  connefted  with  a 
]ejlileniial  condition  of  the  air. 

To  comprehend  how  the  wholefomenefs  of  the 
•itmofpfiere  fliould  be  deftroyed,  either  by  a pnV 
r?ation  of  that  portion  of  it  which  minifters  incef- 
imtly  to  the  fupport  of  life,  or  by  letting  loofe  va- 
»ours  and  exhalations  of  a nature  noxious  enough 
.0  poifon  the  animals  who  live  and  move  in  it,  re- 
quired an  extent  of  experimental  refearch,  which 
.ill  the  accumulated  induftry  of  the  paft  ages  had 
:'iever,  until  very  lately,  accompliflied.  It  now  was 
admitted  on  ail  hands,  that  though  fomething  of  an 
unfriendly  compofition  might  be  formed  in  the 
::louds,  by  the  aftbciation  of  the  particles  of  one 
idnd  of  air  with  thofe  of  another,  yet  the  principal 
nifchief  arofe  in  the  form  of  fteam.from  fiubftances 
■m  or  near  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Since  then  the  explofion  of  the  aftrological  nor 
don  of  the  malign  afpedf  and  influence  of  the  ftars, 
und  other  bodies  above  their  heads,  the  eyes  of 
[mankind  were  turned  downward  in  fearch  of  the 
::aufe  of  the  inconvenience  they  endured,  from  fome 
itburce  beneath  their  feet.  After  a courfe  of  va- 
rrious  obfervations  and  experiments,  it  had  been 
difcovered,  that  the  greateft  degree  of  vitiation 
which  the  atmofphere  manifefted  by  its  operation 
Lupon  the  human  frame,  proceeded  not  from  earthy 
'.or  metallic  bodies but  was  a fomewhat  emitted 
\ certain  animal  and  vegetable  fubjlances  during 
.trefa^lion,  and  footing  about  in  a volatile  foriiu 
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What  the  nature  of  thefe  new  aerial  fluids  was, 
had  remained  for  a long  time  utterly  unknown. 
Since,  however,  the  dead  body  of  an  animal  or 
plant  difappeared  almoft  entirely  by  expofure  to 
wind  and  weather,  and  left  but  fmall  traces  of  its 
former  exiftence  behind,  doubts  had  been  enter- 
tained  concerning  the  vulgar  notion  of  their  return 
to  earthy  as  they  feemed  rather  to  be  refolved  into 
air.  The  perfed  tranfparency  of  fuch  a fluid,  as 
it  refleded  no  light,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
eye  to  examine  what  it  was,  even  when  aflifled  by 
the  mod  perfed  glafles.  Its  yielding  and  impal-  •. 
pable  nature  evaded  examination  by  feeling  and 
handling,  and  eluded  the  niceft  exercife  of  the  fenfe  • 
of  touch.  Thus  its  want  of  vilible  and  tangible 
properties  had  rendered  an  examination  of  its  pe-  c 
culiar  nature,  for  a great  while,  very  imperfed.  ^ 
And  even  fince  the  introdudion  of  veflfels  of  glafs  I 
into  laboratories,  it  had  not  been  poflible  to  invefti-  i 
gate  thoroughly  their  hidory  in  any  other  way  than  « 
by  attending  to  their  combinations  with  other  bodies  by  f 
means  of  chemical  attradlion.  \ 

In  attending  to  the  changes  which  plants  and 
animals  underwent  after  death,  it  at  an  early  day  ^ 
had  become  apparent  that  the  air  into  which  they  [ 
were  converted  was  not  always  of  a hurtful  kind  ; 
that  fome  fpecies  of  both  clafles  of  beings  would  i 
rot  without  caufing  any  mifchief  at  all,  while  other  y 
individuals  of  either  fort,  while  they  underwent  ^ 
corritption,  were,  though  not  always,  yet  frequently 
noxious,  and  at  bed,  of  a fufpicious  charader. 
Mankind,  by  attending  to  the  fubjed  in  all  poflible  'j 
ways,  had  difcovered  at  lad,  that  fome  putrifying  | 
fuhflances  would  afford  no  pejlileniial  air  at  all^  and  ; 
others  that  were  capable  of  yielding  it,  would  only  do  .• 
fo  under  certain  circwnjlances. 

But 
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But  before  the  human  mind  had  progrefled  far 
enough  to  come  to  any  definite  conclufion  on  the 
fubjeft,  camps  had  been  defolated,  armies  cut  ofF, 
and  cities  depopulated  by  peftilence.  In  contem- 
plating thefe  diftrefling  events,  though  it  was 
obvious  enough  the  morbid  caufe  muft  have  origin- 
ated locally,  or  have  been  generated  on  the  fpot, 
both  in  the  field  and  garrifon ; ftill,  fo  great  had 
been  the  reluctance  of  mankind  in  fettled  and 
domeftic  life  to  allow  their  city  or  place  of  refi- 
dence  to  be  unhealthy,  that  in  the  hiftory  of  all 
ancient  and  modern  plagues,  a belief  has  almoft 
univerfally  prevailed  qf  their  introduction  from 
fome  foreign  place.  The  yellow  fever  of  New 
York  and  the  other  commercial  cities  of  America, 
for  inftance,  if  you  might  give  credit  to  a multi- 
tude of  teftimqny,  had  been  always  imported  from 
fome  diftant  parts,  commonly  from  the  Weft 
Indies ; the  inhabitants  of  thofe  iflands  agreed 
among  themfelves  in  difclaiming  its  origin  there, 
but  differed  whether  it  was  of  Afiatic  defcqnt,  from 
the  climate  of  Siam,  or  of  African  production  in 
the  latitudes  of  Guinea.  Had  the  Malays  or  the 
Negroes  the  cuflom  of  reading  our  performances, 
and  writing  books  of  their  own,  they  would  doubt- 
lefs  feel  an  equal  defire  to  wipe  away  thefe  afper- 
fions,  and  contrive  ftories  as  plaufible  as  many  of 
ours,  to  countenance  its  introduction  by  fome 
infeCted  traveller  from  Ethiopia,  or  fickly  failor 
from  the  Philippine  Iflands.  In  like  manner,  the 
Athenians  of  old,  though  furrounded  on  the  land 
fide  by  their  Peloponnefian  foes,  and  grievoufly 
incommoded  on  a thoufand  accounts,  as  they  were 
cooped  up  within  their  citadel  and  walls,  flattered 
themfelves  the  plague  they  fuffered  was  imported 
into,  their  harbour  from  Egypt.  A late  fenfible 
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traveller  had  obferved  that  it  never  arifes  in  Cairo 
fpontaneoufly,  and  affirms  it  is  always  introduced  | 
from  Conftantinople.  The  people  of  this  Turldlh 
capital  comfort  themfelves  it  did  not  fpring  up  ori- 
ginally  there,  but  was  brought  from  the  north.  I 
ward  by  certain  foggy  or-  unwholefome  winds  that  J 
had  blown  acrofs  the  moraflfes  in  the  neighbourhood  4 
of  the  Euxine.  Thefe  prejudices,  which  had  been  '1 
foftered  and  chetiflied  in  nioft  fea-port  towns,  by  a 
the  fpirit  of  commerce,  w'ere  at  this  hour  happily  I 
wearing  away.  It  redounded  inexpreffibly  to  the  I 
honour  of  Americans  to  be  the  firfl;  to  call  them  off.  I 
1 hofe  peflilential  outcaffs,  w'hom  nobody  would  I 
own,  but  whom  every  body  fent  as  vagrants  1 
and^  vagabonds  from  country  to  country,  w’ere  ■ 
beginning  to  obtain  an  acknowledged  and  le.^  1 
gal  fettlement.  ^ They  were  the  monftrous  off-  I 
i'pring  of  our  vices.  Deformed  and  hideous  as  I 
they  were,  the  parentage  and  filiation  was  ours ; I 
and  as  we  begat  them,  we  fhould  not  refufe  to  own  ■ 
them.  If  the  reports  which,  until  a few  years,  I 
had  invariably  prevailed,  were  traced,  there  could  I 
not  be  found  a fpot  or  corner  of  the  civilized  globe,  I 
which  gave  birth  to  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
attention  was  given  to  facts,  there  was  not  a city  1 
or  town  in  the  United  States,  whether  fea-port  or  9 
mid-land,  nor  a houfe  or  habitation  in  either,  ■ 
wherein  peflilential  difeafes  might  not  arife.  The  I 
truth  is,  they  tnight  and  did  arife  in  moji  places  fl 
'where  corruption  and  najlinefs  abounded^  and  of  ■ 
courfe  were  generally  not  of  foreign  derivation^  but  of  ■ 
domeftic  origin.  n 

'Ihus  peflilential  vapours  might  be  produced 
from  Ibnie  of  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  or  8 
fome  parts  of  them,  undergoing  diforganization,  8 
on  the  iurface  of  the  earth,  which  being  made  8 
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volatile  under  certain  circumftances,  fo  contami- 
nated the  atmofphere  as  to  caufe  endemic  and  epi- 
demic diftempers. 

He  remarked,  that  this  offspring  of  putrefaction, 
though  too  attenuated  to  affeCt  the  fight,  or  the 
touch,  was  attracted  by  other  bodies.  This  was 
particularly  the  cafe  with  refpeCt  to  the  aJJjes  af- 
forded by  wood  burned  upon  the  hearths  of  dwell- 
ing-houfes,  and  by  the  plaijier  which  conftituted 
their  walls.  Long  ago  had  it  been  known,  that 
the  fcraping  of  the  matters  collected  near  doors, 
in  ditches,  yards,  outhoufes,  and  {tables,  as  well  as 
the  decayed  walls  and  old  rubbifh  of  dwelling- 
houfes,  were  exceedingly  ufeful  in  the  fabrication 
of  faltpetre.  This  was  fo  well  known  and  under- 
ftood,  that  under  the  adminillration  of  the  late 
kingdom  of  France,  the  manufacturers  of  the  article 
were  not  only  incorporated  in  the  city  of  Paris  by 
their  fovereign,  but  were  allowed  to  take  away 
from  demolilhed  buildings  as  much  of  the  old 
mortar  as  they  pleafed,  to  encourage  the  domeftic 
production.  And  notwithftanding  the  fuel  of  that 
vaft  city  was  chiefly  wood,  fuch  had  been  the 
accumulation  of  putrid  vapours  in  the  faltpetre 
beds,  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  had 
directed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  fubjeCt,  had 
recommended  the  mingling  of  imported  pot-ufli 
with  the  crude  materials,  as  a means  of  procuring 
faltpetre  in  the  molt  expeditious  way,  and  in  the 
mofl:  abundant  quantity  ♦. 

In 


* From  MatTcy’s  Treatife. — “ The  common  peafaiits  in 
“ France  and  Germany,  -who  are  almofl:  all  faltpetre-makers, 
“ fcrape  together  the  muck  and  ofFals  of  their  farm-yards, 
“ and  throwing  them  under  open  Iheds,  fulTer  them"  to  lie 
“ till  they  find  they  will  anfwer  their  end.  Though  they  know 

“ little 
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In  thefe  alliances  then,  which  putrid  vapours 
xorni  with  alkaline  fait  and  calcarious  earth,  they 
had  been  fubjeded  to  the  moft  rigorous  examin, 
ation,  and  analized  with  fcrutinifing  exadnefs 
It  had  accordingly  been  proved,  by  trials  made  on 
we  effluvia  {teaming  diredly  from  corrupting  fub^ 
itances,  that  they  were  arrefled  by  chalk  * and 
foda,  as  well  as  by  the  fubftances  enumerated  ; and 
thus  he  concluded  the  obfer-vations  of  boufekeepefs 
corroborated  the  experiments  of  philofophers,  and  both 
received  confirmation  from  the  procejes  of  the  faltpetre. 
makers. 

The  fum  qf  the  teflimony  from  thefe  three 
fources  was,  that  poUafh  and  lime  faturated  or  neu- 
tralifed  the  putrid  exhalations  they  attraded  ; that 
being  both  of  them  of  alkaline  nature,  they  fhewed 
by  their  analyfis,  the  material  they  had  drawn  from 
the  air  was  of  an  acid  quality  ; and  that  this  acid. 


little  of  the  life  of  putrefadlon,  they  take  care  to  promote 
‘ tins  procefs,  by  drenching  them  with  urine  or  muck-water, 
“ and  frequently  turning  them  oyer;  by  which  means  thcy 
are  brought  to  maturity  much  fooner  than  the  larger 
nitre-beds.  Thefe  materials,  with  the  •wood-ajhes  their 
“ hearths  frpply,  (if  the  latter  are  not  added  before,)  are 
till  own  into  a large  tub,  and  water  is  poured  upon  them, 
“ which  runs  out  through  a hole  fluffed  tvith  flraw  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vefl'el.  Thus  Amply  do  they  procure  their 
“ leys,  m the  boiling  of  which  their  women  and  children  are 
“ chiefly  employed.  Thus  th|s  bufir.efs  is  harmiefs  and 
“ healthy,  becaufe  the  pot-alh  keeps  down  the  feptic  acid, 
“ which  woula  otherwife  rife  in  vapour,  and  infed  the  air.” 

* From  ChaptaPs  Chcmiflry.-“  Twenty-five  pounds  of 
“ chalk,  well  wafhed  in  warm  water,  and  expofed  to  the 
**  exhalation  of  bullock’s  blood  in  putrefaiflion  during  eleven 
“ months,  afforded  nine  ounces  of  the  nitrate  (feptate)  of 
lime,  in  a dried  ftatc  ; and  three  ounces  one  grofs  of 
“ cryflals  of  nitrate  (feptate)  of  pot-afli,  or  common  nitre.” 
Evincing  the  precife  and  noxious  nature  of  this  effluvium. 

which. 
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which,  with  the  faline  ground,  formed  common 
nitre,  and,  with  the  earthy  bafis,  conftituted  cal- 
carious  nitre,  was  the  acid  of  putrefadlion*. 

As  far  as  the  almoft  innumerable  mafs  of  fafls 
on  thefe  and  fimilar  fubjefls  had  been  ftripped  of 
foreign  and  adventitious  circumftances,  and  gene- 
ralized in  a fcientific  and  logical  manner,  there 
exifted  the  mod  cogent  evidence,  that  the  pro- 
duflion  juft  named,  and  fome  of  its  modifications, 
formed  the  peftilential  poifon ; that  under  the 
medical  names  of  human  effluvia  and  marffl  7uiaf- 
mata,  and  he  fcarcely  knew  how  many  other  titles, 
was  commonly  called  in  popular  phrafe,  infehlion  or 
contagion ; the  operation  of  which  occafioned  fuch 
mortality  and  terror  among  the  people,  and  which 
the  Legiflature  had  with  fuch  laudable  folicitiidc 
been  engaged  in  guarding  againft. 

He  had  judged  it  the  more  neceflary  to  bring 
forward  to  notice,  the  fafts  tending  to  fhew  the 
exafl  and  precife  nature  of  peftilential  fumes : be- 
caufe  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reading  and 
converfation,  they  appeared  to  be  confidered  as 
unknown  combinations  of  elementary  atoms,  equal- 
ly unknown ; myfterious  and  inexplicable  things 
engendered  from  the  chaos  of  organic  diffolution  ; 


* From  Fourcroi’s  “ Philofophy  of  Chemiftry.” — “ Nitric 
“ acid,  liquid,  white,  cauftic,  01  a ftrong  naufeous  fmclb 
“ formed  of  azote  (fepton)  and  oxygene,  inflaming  ful- 
“ phur,  charcoal,  zinc,  tin,  and  oils,  yielding  to  comhfihtt 
“ bodies,  various  portions  of  oxygene,  and  thus  giving  birth  to  ni- 
“ trousacid,  nitrous  gas,  or  nitrous  oxyd,  deftroyiug  colours, 
“ burning  and  turning  yellow,  vegetaifle  and  animal  fub- 
“ fiances, converting theminto acids,decompofingammoniac, 
“ PRODUCED  BY  PUTREFYING  ANIMAL  MATTER,  forming  ni- 
“ trats  WMth  earths  and  alkalis.,  remaining  flightly  united  with 
“ metallic  oxyds,  and  tending  to  acidify  them.  Nitric 
“ (fcp  ic)  acid,  to  the  production  of  which  it  is  well  known 
*'*  how  much  animal contribute,  in  artificial  nitre- pin, 
arifesfrom  the  union  of  oxygene  with  azole  (fepton).” 
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produftions  fo  equivocal,  it  was  hard  to  know  what 
to  call  them  ; furpafling,  as  fome  believed,  all  mor- 
tal comprehenfion,  and  lying  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  human  underftanding. 

If  his  attempt  to  (late  what  it  was  had  been  fuc- 
cefsful,  then  might  we  be  conlidered  as  having 
caught  nature  in  her  work-fhop,  examined  her  coU 
iedion  of  raw  materials,  and  difcovered  which  of 
employed  in  this  fearful  manufadlure, 
which,  like  the  pcifoned Jhirt  of  Hercides,  enwraps 
the  wearer  too  clofely  to  be  lliaken  off.  Then 
both  the  philofopher  and  the  ftatefman  would  have 
clews  to  guide  them  through  the  labyrinths  of 
fcience  and  legiflatipn. 

From  whatever  fubffance,  therefore,  the  acid  of 
puirfaaion  was  produced,  it  would  be  killed  in  the 
.egg  by  lime  * and  alkalis^  if  they  are  prefent.  They 

could 


• From  Bmllor.’.s  “ Means  of  procuring  Saltpetre,”  fee. 
— “ The  nitrous  (he  means  the  nitric')  acid  is  generated  in  the 
“ atmofpherc  by  the  help  of  the  azote,  or  vitiated  air,  wliich 
“ IS  difengaged  f rom  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances,  when  in 
” a flare  of  pmrcfViftion.  If,  therefore,  inflead  of  throwing 
land  on  the  gi  oiind  in  flablcs,  ttc-  and  building  or  plailler- 
mg  theii  walls  with  fat  earth  or  clay,  the  ground  were  to 
“ be  covered  with  marie,  or  calcareous  done,  and  the  walls 
“ within  and  without  plaiflercd  with  the  fame,  beat  .and 
“ tempered  with  water,  in  the  form  of  mortar,  in  five  or  fir 
“ months  time  the  ground  and  alfo  the  plaifler  of  the  walls 
would  be  found  lufllcicntlv  changed  with  faltpetre  to  be 
“ lixiviated  with  advantage.”— “ By  following  the  courfc  of 
“ Nature,  it  is  poffible  to  eflablifli  artificial  nitre-beds:  ii  is 
“ only  nccelfary  to  build  walls  of  calcareous  Hone,  and,  in- 
“ Head  oi  mortar,  to  make  ufc  of  calcareous  marie,  tempered 
“ with  water ; thefe  walls  Ihould  be  plaiftered  over  w ith  the 
“ fame  kind  of  mortar,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  two  or 
“ three  inches.  If  the  nvalls  are  built  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
“ dunaidls,  or  other  heaps  of  flth,  they  nvlll  generate  faltpetre  fo 
“ quickly^  that  they  may  be  lixiviated  twice  a year,”-— The  fub- 
ftances 
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could  quell,  fubdue,  overpower  it.  They  were  the 
ichneumons  which  deftroyed  the  unhatched  and 
yet  htirnilcfs  crocodile.  It  they  were  not  at  hand, 
the  new-born  monfter,  foftered  and  nurtured  by 
heat,  acquired  the  fury  of  a dragon,  foon  took 
wing,  and  flew  about  the  land. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  a digreflioii  from 
the  fubje£t  under  difcufllon,  it  he  dwelt  at  large 
upon  the  trades,  occupations,  and  employments, 
wherein  fickly  exhalations  are  generated.  Ram- 
mazzhii  had  written  well  on  this  fubjeft  before  him. 
Inftead,  therefore,  of  going  the  round  of  a parti- 
cular enumeration,  he  fhould  juft  obferve^  that  this 
feptic  poifon  might  be  confidered  as  experimentally 
proved  to  exift  in  city  and  in  country,  in  the  houfes 
where  domeftic  animals,  both  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
were  kept,  and  difeharged  their  dung  and  urine  ; 
in  privies  and  the  receptacles  of  human  ordure ; 
in  grave-yards,  and  the  earth  furrounding  the  bu- 
ried bodies  of  men;  in  clothing,  bedding,  and 
furniture,  impregnated  with  fecreted  matter  and 
perfpiration  ; in  the  corrupted  blood  arid  offal  of 
beafts  flain  for  the  market ; in  the  flvinny  and  lean 
parts  of  animals,  particularly  rotten  hides,  beef, 
and  fifli ; in  putrefied  wheat,  coffee,  cabbages,  and 
certain  other  vegetable  fubftances ; and  in  that 
mixture  of  thefe  and  other  dangerous  materials, 
which  formed  the  evaporating  foulnefs  of  the  New- 
York  ftreets,  and  the  difmal  collection*  along  the 
river-fide. 

This  pejiilent  acid  is  moft  eafily  diffblved  in 
water,  'rravelling  in  company  with  this  guide. 


fiances  he  mentions  as  affording  nitrous  acid,  are  “ thefJth 
6f  cities^  fuch  as  the  contents  of  necejary-hoifes,  the  refufe  of 
Jlaughter-houfes,  the  fweepings  of  the Jirceis,  dead  animals  of  all 
*' forts,  &c.” 

it 
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It  gradually  foaked  through  the  earth  on  which 
cities  were  built,  infmuated  itfelf  into  the  recefles 
xvhither  this  all-pervading  fluid  found  its  way,  and 
took  up  Its  abode  or  gained  admittance  into  cifterns- 
wells,  and  fountains.  Even  here  its  alkaline  foes 

r grappled  with  it,, 

and  held  it  fall,  until  the  contending  champions 
could  be  brought  up  to  day-light,  and  viewed  as 
they  lay  clenched  in  clofe  encounter.  After  the 
conflia  and  effervefcence  which  always  attended 
their  meeting  was  over,  the  two  friends  for  a while 
were  commonly  vidorious ; but  exhaufted  and 
overpowered  at  length,  their  falutary  efforts  were 
but  of  little  avail,  and  poifon  predominated  in  the 
refer  voirs  *. 

To  an  obferving  mind,  the  hiftory  of  man  pre- 
fented  an  abundance  of  fimilar  truths.  He  pre- 
fumed almofl;  every  perfon  had  learned  from  the 
newfpapers  a defcription  of  the  dungeon  of  Olmutz, 
where  the  unfoi  tunate  La  Fayette  lingered  in  cap- 
tivity. The  victim  of  a vindiftive  policy,  he  there 
received  little  confolation  from  human  friendfhip. 
Still  he  was  not  without  a friend.  The  lime  which 
cemented  the  ftones  of  his  difmal  apartment,  at- 
trafted  the  deadly  vapours  which  threatened  his 


* From  Bergman’s  “ Analyfis  of  Waters.”— “ Snow- 
Water  contains  a I'mall  quantity  of  falited  lime,  together 
with  fome  flight  veftiges  of  nitrous  acid,  &c.”  “ Rain- 

Water  is  generally  contaminated  with  the  fame  fuhjlances 
3S  tne  former,  but  in  greater  quantity,  W ell- 

“Water,  befides  a large  quantity  of  the  above-mentioned 
lubltances,  often  afford  gypsum  and  nitre.”  “ Lake- 
“ Waters  are  lefs  clear  than  any  of  the  former,  &c.  they 
“ fometimes  contain  all  the  fubftances  above  recited  ; and, 
“ bcfides,  are  generally  vitiated  by  an  animal  or  vegetable 
“ extract.”  “ Marsh-Waters  have  lefs  motion,  and 
“ therefore  are  lefs  clear,  more  heavy,  and  more  vitiated 
“ by  EXTRACTIVE  MATTER,  &C.” 


life. 
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life,  and  formed  with  them  the  nitrous  efflorcfcencci 
which  crept  along  the  walls. 

The  bills  of  mortality  fliewed  that  large  and 
crowded  cities  were  unfriendly  to  the  rearing  of 
children  to  manhood.  Was  it  wonderful  ? Ihe 
infant  inhaled  peftilence  with  the  air  which  firft 
expanded  his  little  lungs,  abforbed  it  at  every  pore^ 
fwallowed  it  with  the  tainted  milk,  of  the  mother  s 
bread.  The  water  which  flaked  his  third,  and 
the  food  that  fupported  his  drength,  were  con- 
taminated with  the  fame  mifchievous  ingredient. 
And  this  operating  in  fo  many  ways  upon  his 
tender  frame,  brought  it  to  a premature  diflblution, 
unlefs  it  fliould  be  hardy  enough  to  become  fea- 
foned  by  degrees  to  the  poifon,  and  grow  infenfible 
of  its  effedls.  What  happened  to  the  child,  hap- 
pened alfo  to  the  parents.  The  air,  the  earth,  the 
water  ; food,  clothing,  bedding  ; all  became  more 
or  lefs  tinftured  with  feptic  matter^  produced  in  a 
great  degree  from  fubdances  cullefted  by  their 
own  hands,  employed  with  the  mod  perverfe  of 
pofTible  indudry,  in  forming  the  tifjue  of  this  domeflic 
manufadure. 

The  Soap-Makers  and  Tallow-Chandlers  of  the 
city  of  New-York,  were  confidered  by  the  bill, 
which  had  been  palTed  during  the  prefent  feflions, 
as  contributing  largely  to  the  mafs  of  pedilential 
vapours.  Thefe  ufeful  citizens  confidered  them- 
felves  aggrieved  by  the  judgment  the  legiflature 
had  pafled  upon  the  bufinefs  they  followed.  They 
felt  a confidence  the  efiluvia  from  their  manu- 
faftories  did  not  impair  the  health,  far  lefs  dedroy 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens.  If  the  occupation 
did,  like  the  Upas-Tree,  fpread  around  the  fpot 
where  foap  and  candles  are  made,  defolation  and 
death,  they  would  not  only  fubmit  to  the  impu- 
tation and  its  inconveniences  without  a murmur, 

but 
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but  in  a publlc-fpirited  manner,  would  applaud  the 
juflice  of  the  flatute. 

He  fliould  examine  the  fubjeft  in  two  ways. 
Firft,  upon  its  principles : and  fecondly,  upon  its 
aftual  operation : and  he  had  little  doubt  it  would 
appear  upon  difcuflion,  to  be  a harmlefs  occupation 
generally,  and  even  capable  fometimes  of  counter* 
ading  the  efieds  of  contagion?  and  infeclious  va- 
pours. 

From  the  facls  heretofore  adduced,  he  believed 
there  would  be  little  need  of  dating  additional  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  lime  and  potajli  were  conflantly 
engaged  in  baffling  the  powers  of  peflilence,  and 
fighting  the  battles  of  health.  Thofe  articles 
formed  a large  part  of  the  materials  with  which 
the  manufacturers  alluded  to  carry  on  their  bufi- 
nefs.  It  would  be  a mod  remarkable  difeovery, 
that  a law  of  nature,  which  acts  uniformly  in  other 
indances,  in  making  thefe  exhalations  fubmit  to 
alkaline  dominion,  fijould  fail  to  operate,  or  diould 
fufpend  its  efficacy  as  to  this.  But  there  was  no 
fuch  irregularity  known  to  exid.  The  feptic  acid 
fumes  which  infeCted  the  air  of  the  inland  country, 
oftentimes  as  much  as  of  fca-ports,  and  made,  in 
proportion  to  numbers,  as  great  havoc  in  interior 
towns  as  in  any  place  whatever,  yielded  to  the 
coercion  of  potajh  around  the  letch-tubs  of  Cobus’s 
kill,  as  well  as  in  the  foap-works  in  our  capital. 
Nor  was  the  lime,  which  was  always  employed  to 
give  fharpnefs  to  the  ley,  inaCtive  in  other  refpeCts* 
bo  far  from  remaining  idle,  it  had  no  fooner 
whetted  the  weapons  of  its  ally,  than  it  prepared 
to  attack,  though  with  feebler  powers,  the  common 
enemy  both  of  themfelves  and  of  mankind.  He 
might  appeal  to  the  knowledge  which  many  of  the 
members  of  the  legiflature  had  of  the  method  of 
managing  potafli  works,  whether  ever  a pedilential 
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diftemper  was  generated  there?  There  was  no 
fuch  thing  known.  The  daemon  of  peftilence 
would  be  inftantly  arrefted  on  fhewing  his  face 
there,  and  fo  clofely  confined  and  guarded,  that  he 
never  could  efcape  and  prowl  about  for  human 
prey  any  more.  The  lixiviation  of  afhes  then,  and 
the  extraftion  of  its  alkali,  feemed  to  be  excufed 
on  every  confideration,  from  having  any  agency  in 
this  deJiru6Hve  work  both  in  town  and  country. 

Here,  however,  it  had  been  alleged,  that  the 
faj  which  conftitutes  the  other  part  of  the  foap, 
and  the  whole  of  fome  forts  of  candles,  putrefied 
and  emitted  exhalations  of  a quality  fo  deleterious, 
that  a wife  policy  fhould  prohibit  the  carrying  on 
the  procefles,  for  which  the  oily  parts  of  animals 
were  collefted,  and  by  which  thefe  alarming  va- 
pours were  fuppofed  to  be  extricated.  If  this 
' charge  could  be  fupported,  then  indeed  ought  the 
law  to  be  carried  forthwith  into  execution.  But 
he  did  not  know  any  fadls  which  countenanced 
fuch  an  opinion.  The  true  interpretation  of  them 
led  to  an  oppofite  conclufion.  He  then  proceeded 
I to  examine  them. 

The  diftillation  of  animal  fat  in  clofe  veflels, 
Ifaving  the  feb^cic  acid,  gave  no  volatile  fait  at  all ; 

: far  lefs  any  fluid  poIfelTing  the  qualities  complained 
I of.  . Its  conflitution  was  fuch,  that  the  peculiar 
I ingredient  which  became  the  bafis  of  noxious  airs, 
.and  without  which  the  truly  peftilential  compo- 
Jfidons  could  not  be  formed,  refided  not  in  it. 

; Hence,  though  it  might  become  rancid  and  fmell 
tdifagreeably,  the  effluvium  was  not  poifonous. 
iFrom  the  nature  of  the  material,  every  houfewife 
Ifcnew,  that  though  the  fat  might  fmell  as  bad  as 
! the  lean^  it  did  not  turn  to  rottennefs  in  the  fame 
Jinanner. 
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Again,  repeated  obfervation  had  aflured  us,  that 
on  the  efcape  ot  the  noxious  ingredient  from  ani- 
mal fubllances  decaying  in  large  heaps,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  public  burial  ground  of  the  city  of 
Paris  a few  years  ago,  the  refiduary  portion  turned 
to  lumps  of  fat^  ahnoft  as  firm  as  fpermaceti. 

1 his  fact  was  fo  well  eftabliflicd,  that  economical 
projects  had  been  formed  to  decompound  the  car- 
cafes  of  animals  under  water,  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  while  the  peftilential  matter  inherent  ih  the  .. 
blood,  Ikin,  brawn,  and  mufcles,  gradually  efcaped  | 
into  the  water,  the  refidue  of  the  lean  parts  turned  | 
to  fat.  Need  he  dwell  upon  the  ftatement  of  other  1 
facts  of  this  fort,  which  the  periodical'  publications  | 
of  Europe  for  feveral  years  part,  have  announced  f 
to  the  world  fo  often  ? 

Further,  it  was  in  the  power  of  art  to  imitate 
thefe  proceffes  of  nature.  The  operation  was  as  J 
eafy  as  almoft  any  in  chemiftry,  by  driving  off  the 
fpecific  portion,  whence  peftilential  air  was  gene- 
rated, to  convert  a bit  of  the  leaned  beef  into  fat 
or  tallow.  During  the  continuance  of  life,  the 
harmlefs  atoms,  which  by  their  binary  union,  con- 
ftitute  fat,  redrained  the  diforganizing  efforts  of  j 
their  partner ; but  when  the  partnerfhip  among 
the  ingredients  of  a mufcle  was  diffolved  by  death  ; 
of  the  animal  to  whom  it  had  belonged,  pedilence 
fallied  forth,  free  from  redraint,  and  difclaimed  his  m 
grcqfy  connedion.  It  was  to  the  gentle,  but  firm  : 
operation  of  this  very  fat,  fo  much  complained  of, 
or  of  the  elements  from  which  it  might  be  formed,  - 
that  the  pedilential  matter  of  our  bodies  is  in  a ’ 
good  degree  held  in  bondage  during  file,,  and  pte-  ij 
vented  from  exercifing  thofe  deih'ud:ive . powers 
upon  its  own  conditution,  which,  on  its  enlarge- 
ment, act  with  deadly  malignity  upon  others.  I he  1 
whole  of  the  phenomena  of  the  compofition  of 
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Hiving  mufdeSj  and  the  decompofition  of  dead  ones, 
^hdd  forth  this  truth,  that  neither  oily  fubjtanccs^  7ior 
ItJye  materials  of  them,  coniahied pejiilc7ttial poifon,  or 
iits  ejfcntial  ingredients. 

Befides,  New- York  afforded  monuments  enough 
PDf  the  efficacy  of  oil,  even  under  the  difadvan- 
Uageous  form  of  mixture  with  metallic  bodies  into 
pDaint,  to  evince  its  power  of  arreffing  infedious 
r/apours.  Look  at  them  (continued  he)  in  their 
iilthy  birth-places,  ,the  bottoms  of  the  flips  and 
Hocks.  See  them  aim  at  the  timber  of  the  veffels, 
ihat  at  low-water  are  grounded  there  in  the  mud. 
behold  the  oil  quit  its  union  with  the  white-lead 
with  which  it  had  been  mixed,  and  turn  black  by 
lleftroying  the  acid,  which  was  endeavouring  to 
jat  through  to  the  planks.  View  thefe  peffilential 
ileams  as  they  rife  and  exert  their  deftruclive 
;iffe<ffs  upon  the  neighbouring  houfes.  Dire£l  your 
;.yes  to  the  blackened  fign-boards,  where  the  oil 
:as  fo  long  withftood  their  affaults  *,  that  fcarcely 
letter  of  the  inhabitant’s  name  is  legible. ' Enter 
Hie  rooms,  and  fee  the  vapours,  which  the  oil  has 
o firmly  refilled,  thicken,  deftroy  the  birds  in 
■heir  cages,  and  doom  their  owners  to  the  grave, 
lie  added,  that  thefe  fa£ls,  which  were  as  public  as 
ne  market,  and  obtruded  themfelves  upon  the  no- 


I*  FromChaptal’s  Chemlflry.— “ The  adion  of  the  nitnc 
(feptic)  acid  on  rnofl;  inflammable  matters  confifts  in  nothing 
:morc  than  a continual  decompofuion  ti^  this  acid.”— -“The 
mitric  (feptic)  acid,  when  mixed  with  oils,  renders  them 
thick  and  llach,  convejrts  them  into  charcoal,  or  infl;unes 
them,  according  as  the  acid  is  more  or  Icfs  concentrated 
■or  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity.”— “ The  facility  with  which 
this  acid  is  decompofed  renders  it  one  of  the  moj  aSive 
becanfe  the  aftion  of  acids  upon  mofh  bodies  is  in  confe- 
Tequence  of  tlieir  own  proper,  decompofition.”  Thus 

aY  SUBSTANCES  DtCOMPOUND  THE  MATTER  OF  INFECTION. 
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ticc  of  every  palTenger,  would,  if  fairly  interpreted, 
bear  witnefs  to  the  folidity  of  his  argument. 

Once  more : it  was  well  known  that  feveral 
acids,  and  particularly  the  acid  of  pvircfadhn^  was 
decompofed  very  readily  by  fat  and  -grcafy  bodies, 
and  that  fo  rapidly,  as,  with  many  forts  of  oils, 
to  burfl:  into  flame.  This  capacity  of  acids  to  com- 
bine with  animal  fats  was  fo  w^ell  underftood,  that 
acidfoaps  had  been  manufactured.  But  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind  had  long  ago  fhewm,  that  they 
were  unfit  for  rendering  fubftances  clean.  They 
had  accordingly  been  difcardcd  from  the  arts^ 
through  practical  conyiCtion,  not  theoretical  opi- 
nion. Could  a foap,  he  aiked,  compounded  of 
fat  arid  a peftilential  acid,  neutralize  arid  remove 
infection  from  tainted  clothes  ? What  but  an  alkali 
could  drag  it  from  its  retreat,  entangled  as  it  was 
with  the  woof,  and  intertwdfled  as  it  were  with 
the  filiaments  of  the  cloth  ? It  was  the  ultimate 
and  irrefragable  proof  of  a principle,  when  infer* 
ences  and  deduftions  from  it  coincided  with  com- 
mon fenfe  and  the  experience  of  ages.  The  true 
reafon  why  alkalis  are  preferred  as  the  bafes  of 
foaps  was,  that  they  deterged  the  excreted  matters 
which  ftick  to  our  garments,  whofe  acidity,  wh^ 
accumulated  and  concentrated  by  extreme  frowzi- 
iiefs  and  long  lying  or  w^earing,  firfl:  reduced  the 
fabric  to  rottennefs  and  rags,  and  then  turned  to  pejli- 
knee.  He  thought  the  hiftory  of  prifons  afforded 
ample  confirmation  of  this  conclufion. 

Thefe  conliderations  led  to  the  conviClion  that 
oils  tsnAfats  were  not  capable,  from  their  compo- 
fition  and  nature,  to  afford  peftilential  air ; that 
they  either  neutralized  or  decompounded  acids, 
and  thereby  vjcakcncd  or  deadened  the  power 
contagion, 
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Lima,  poiajh,  and  fat,  thus  were  antidotes  to  qon- 
itagion,  va.  their  dijlin^l  and  fepar ate  forms.  The 
(cleanlinefs  and  health  attendant  on  the  combination 
,t>f  them  into  foap  was  fo  evident  to  every  body,  that 
there  was  no  need  of  offering  a word  on  that  part 
t of  the  fubjeft.  Though  he  could  not  pafs  it  over, 
without  remarking,  that  it  was  a very  curious  and 
fingular  event  in  the  annals  of  legiflation,  that  a 
inanufafture,  whofe  ingredients,  whether  confi- 
dered  feparately  or  in  compofition,  were  labouring 
’ with  an  ed'e<T,  which  almofl  exceeded  calculation, 
to  dimlnifli  the  caufes,  and  frequency  and  violence 
of  epidemic  fevers,  fliould,  in  the  prefent  flate  of 
feieqee,  and  near  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  an  American  republic  too,  be  treated 
by  a legiflature  as  an  internal  hot-bed  of  infcdlion  / 
lie  proceeded,  in  the  fecond  place,  to  inquire 
whether  the  reafoning  he  had  ufed  was  bottomed 
on  experience  ? In  order  to  determine  this,^  he 
exhibited  a few  examples  to  fliew  that  men  might 
deal  in  oil  and  fat  in  all  their  forms,  both  vegeta- 
ble and  animal,  externally  and  internally,  without 
iieing  fubjevd  to  plague,  yellow-fever,  or  any  dll- 
temper  that  refembles  them. 

‘ He  faid,  the  ivhale-fjhery  afforded  Inflrudive 
evidence  to  this  point.  Idiat  induflrious  and  en- 
terprifing  body  of  people  who  fent  from  Nantucket 
velfels  and  feamen  to  make  war  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ocean,  knew  that  the  eflluvium  of  animal 
oil  was  not  pernicious.  They  found  their  huge 
,prey  in  all  latitudes  between  the  region  where 
Difko  borders  upon  the  arclic  circle,  and  that 
where,  in  the  oppofite  heraifphere,  Georgia,  -the 
extreme  of  habitable  land,  ftretches  toward  the 
fouth  pole;  and  in  all  longitudes  betwixt  the  trad 
of  Eaftcrn  Ocean  which  feparates  Madagafcar  from 
the  African  coaft,  weftward  to  the  parallel  where 
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Juan  Fernandez  rifes  above  the  waves  of  the  Pa- 
cific.  Through  this  extenfive  range  the  whalemen 
took  on  board  their  blubber,  and  either  fubjefted 
It  during^  the^  voyage  to  the  operation  of  fire 
whereby  it  might  be  feparated  from  the  fkin  and 
membranp,  or  brought  it  home  barrelled  up  in 
large  junks,  to  be  tried  or  melted  in  their  houfes 
on  fliore.  Such  a velTel  was  filled  with  the  exhala- 
tions of  oil,  putrefying  in  the  cafl;s  and  fmoking 
irom  the  boilers.  Ihe  men,  their  clothing,  the 
oars  of  their  boats,  yea  the  deck  they  tread  upon, 
feemed  to^be  penetrated  through  and  through  with 
them,  "i  et,  firange  as  it  might  appear,  thefe 
\oyages  were  among  the  moft;  healthy  which  are  \ 
performed.  It  was  a rare  thing  to  lofe  a man 
during  a run  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  by  > 
ficknefs.  However  common  diftempers  might  be  f 
in  the  navy,  in  the  tranfport,  and  in  the  merchant-  f 
fervice,  there  was  no  inftance  known  of  a putrid  ‘4 
or  malignant  fever  caufed  by  ftinking  oil  or  its 
vapours,  fweeping  off  the  crew  of  a whaleman.  f 
He  obferved  that  i/je  cujioms  of  the  Cc^rariansy  I 
nafty  and  difgufling  as  they  were,  afforded,  among  | 
many  other  inftruftive  particulars,  an  example  of  | 
the  harmleffnefs  of  fat  and  oil.  The  rank  and  | 
horrible  greafe  with  which  they  befmeared  their  4 
bodies,  never  excited  fevers  nor  peflilential  dif-  1 
.tempers.  On  confidering  the  poifonous  atmo- 
fphere  of  Java,  which  the  young  civilized  Hot- 
tentot,  mentioned  by  Rouffeau,  had  been  accul-  S 
tomed  to  breathe,  our  wonder  at  his  determination  ^ 
to  rejoin  his  countrymen  at  the  Cape  of  Good  1 
Hope  ought  almofl;  to  turn  to  a fentiment  of  ap-  J 
probation,  when  we  refled,  that  as  he  had  long  f 
lived  with  his  naked  Ikin  expofed  to  the  corroding  if 
vapours  of  Batavia,  he  longed  to  be  once  more  a 4 
member  of  a fbciety,  whole  cuffoms  would  permit  ■ f 

him 
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Hism  io  Jlneld  himfclf  from  -pejliknce  by  unElion  with 
^eafe. 

■ The  Jewlfli  rites,  which  were  detailed  with  fo 
rmuch  minutenefs  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  were 
cquoted  as  perfeclly  conformable  to  the  principle 
lunder  confideration.  Their  fn-offering  of  igno' 
trance  was  made  by  taking  “ all  the  fat  of  a bul- 
lock,  the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and 
all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards,  and  the  two 
kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  upon  them,  which 
is  by  the  flanks  and  the  cawl  above  the  liver  -y* 
tthis  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  priefl;  upon 
tthe  altar,  and  might  be  done  amidfl  the  people ; 
but  the  fkin  of  the  bullock  and  all  his  flefli,  with 
his  head,  and  with  his  legs,  and  his  inwards,  and 
his  dung,  even  the  •whole  bullock  ihall  he  carry 
forth  WITHOUT  THE  CAMP,  into  a clean  place, 
WHERE  THE  ASHES  ARE  POURED  OUT}  and 

burn  him  on  the  wood  with  fire;  where  the 
ashes  are  poured  out,  there  fhall  he  be 
burnt.”  Such  were  the  regulations  of  Moses 
, for  atonement  of  the  fn  of  ignorance  in  priejls  ; 
i and  with  variations  of  young  bullocks,  kids  of  the 
: goatSy  and  lainbsy  was  conducted  in  much  the  fame 
I manner  for  the  fame  fin  in  the  congregationy  the 
rulers y and  the  people.  He  knew  not  of  any  men- 
tion of  peftilential  dileafes  caufed  by  the  effluvia  of 
burning  fat,  in  any  of  thefe  and  other  numerous 
facrifices  of  this  peculiar  people,  though  it  was  pro- 
bable the  inconveniences  arifing  from  the  confump- 
tion  of  the  other  parts  at  or  near  the  altar  might 
have  brought  the  Jews  to  the  pradice  of  carrying 
them  among  the  afoes  •without  the  camp.  Had  the 
fumes  from  the  fat  been  of  a deftrudive  nature, 
the  priefts  mull  have,  foon  expired  befide  the  vic- 
tims. It  was  not  probable  that  under  a theocracy, 
where  the  minifters  of  religion  were  held  in  fucU 
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high  reverence,  a duty  would  have  been  affigned 
them,  the  performance  of  which  was  unavoidably 
attended  with  the  inhalation  of  noxious  and  deadly 
air.  So  far  from  it  was  the  practice  reckoned,  that 
It  was  called  “ a fweet  favour.""  He  believed  it 
would  be  found  policy  to  let  the  manufa^urers  of 
foap  and  candles  remain  where  they  are  ; and  while 
they  were  happy  in  offering  peace-offerings  and 
trefpafs-offerings  with  their  fat,  and  labouring  to 
purify  and  illuminate  the  city,  the  Rulers  might 
order  what  proceffes  upon  the  other  parts  of  ani- 
mals the  People  fhould  carry  on  witpiout  the 

CAMP. 

The  fumes  of  animal  oils  were  thus  (he  conti- 
nued) harmlefs  in  their  operation,  while  they  were 
putrefying,  boiling  in  kettles,  and  burning  in  the 
open^  fire ; and  fo  were  the  fats  themfelves,  when 
in  either  their  mild  or  rancid  flate,  they  were 
daubed  upon  the  human  fkin. 

Nor  were  their  effeds  lefs  remarkable  when  con- 
fidered  as  articles  of  diet.  There  was  an  ancient 
ftory,  that  the  gift  of  the  olive  was  judged  more 
beneficial  to  mankind,  than  that  of  the  horfe.  The 
oilyproduft  of  this  vegetable  and  of  feveral  others 
cntped  very  largely  into  the  food  of  the  fouthern 
nations.  T.  he  Efqiiimaux  of  the  North  regaled 
himfelf,  when  hungry,  with  a draught  of  the  oil  of 
a fea-dog  or  a whale,  and  this  without  detriment, 
even  w’hen  it  was  in  a moft  rank  and  offenfive 
ftate.  Ihefe  examples  might  fuffice  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  operation  of  fatty  and  oily  fubflances 
upon  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  He  mufl  omit 
the  regular  dietetic  confideration  of  them,  as  fuch 
a j^ifcullion  would  lead  him  too  far  from  his  pur- 
pofe. 

Yet  it  had  been  urged,  after  all  this,  that  if  thefe 
manufaclures  were  not  peftilential,  they  were 

intolerable 
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Intolerable  nui/ances ; that  they  generated  impure 
air,  and  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  town. 

It  was  true,  he  allowed,  that  In  the  fenfe  of  the 
word  nuifance^  as  a term  at  common  law,*  thefe 
manufaftures  might  be  fo  badly  conduced  as  to 
degenerate  to  nuifances.  This  had  been  frequently 
the  cafe  in  England,  and  Indiftments  had  been 
brought  and  proved  againfl;  them.  But  the  appli- 
cation of  this  term,  and  the  meaning  commonly 
annexed  to  it,  fhowed  that  there  muft  be  fome- 
thing  capable  of  being  feen  or  fmelled,  or  bothy  in 
the  air,  according  to  common  acceptation,  to  pro- 
ceed upon  in  a complaint  of  nuifance.  If  the 
eyes  and  the  nofe  were  not  offended  by  fmoke  and 
Jienchy  then  it  was  generally  believed  that  things  go 
on  well  enough.  He  believed  there  were  few  or  no 
inftances  of  indiclments  found,  where  the  tranf- 
parency  of  the  air  was  complete,  and  where  the 
noftrils  were  not  falutcd  by  bad  odours.  Yet  fo 
the  thing  was  ; and  it  was  of  great  importance  to 
be  underftood,  that  an  effluvium  of  a moji  fetid 
nature  might  cxi/i,  without  a particle  of  infe£iion  : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  hiftory  of  mofl: 
epidemics  evinced,  an  exceedingly  virulent  and 
dej}ru6live  condition  of  the  atmofpbere  did  exiji,  with 
fcarcely  any  fenfible  qualities  at  all.  The  former  were 
the  nuifances  which  had  ufually  been  contemplated 
in  common  law : the  latter,  in  which  the  interefts  of 
fociety  were  infinitely  more  concerned,  had  been 
palled  over  as  of  no  moment  whatever.  He  wilhed 
this  matter  was  underftood  by  grand  juries.  It 
would  be  their  duty  to  prefent  a pejiilential  Jiate  of 
the  airy  however  free  from  opacity  and  odour,  as  the 
greateft  of  nuifances,  and  find  bills  againll  all  places 
and  things  which  produced  it.  This  probably 
would  never  happen  until  they  Ihould  be  convinced 
that  though  a peftilence  might  be  accompanied 

14  accidentally 
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(tccidcnially  wirh  ha-ze  or  Jlcnch,  yet  Its  moll  formi-’ 
dable  eflefts  were  felt  when  neither  the  fight  nor  ■ 
ihtfmell  gave  any  evidence  of  its  prefence.  It  went 
about  unfeen,  and  approached  like  a thief  in  the- 
night.  It  was,  however,  witliin  the  jurildidion  of 
our 'Courts,  and  ought  to  be.  treated  with  the  rigor, 
of  Hern  juflice.  i hen  Ihould  we  not  be  afraid ' 
“ for  the  peliilence  that  walketh  in  darknefs,  nori 
for  the  dellruftion  that  awaiteth  at  noon-day.” 

If  Hill,  w^hile  the  great  fources  of  mifchief  and: 
mifery  were  left  unregarded,  a few  manufadurers 
and  tradcfmen  muft  be  felefted  from  the  reft,  and 
oftered  up  as  a tacrifice  to  loch  undifcriminating 
policy,  why  profcribe  them  by  ftatute  ? If  their 
occupations  are  nuifances,  they  mull  be  either  of 
a public  or  of  a private  nature.  On  proof  of  their 
being  public  nuifances^  the  common  law  provides 
that  the  Iherill  may  enter  with  his  polfe  comitatus, 
and  abate  them.  If  an  individual  offend  by  erefl^ 
ing  or  continuing  a private  nuifance<,  the  aggrieved 
neighbour  has  his  remedy  in  a civil  action  for  the 
recovery  of  damages.  By  this  innovation,  the 
trial  cf  fact,  nuifance  or  no  nuifance,  by  a jury  of 
the  vicinage,  was  taken  away,  and  a new  tribunal 
inftituted  to  decide  upon  the  rights,  properties, 
and  privileges  of  freemen.  The  citizens  alked  if 
this  w'ere  done  in  the  fpirit  of  deliberate  and  careful 
legiflation  ? They  were  importunate  to  Icnow  what 
deep  refearches  their  reprefentatives  had  made  in 
thefe  inquiries  beyond  the  magillrates  of  the  cities 
of  Europe  and  the  philofophers  of  both  hemi- 
ipheres  ? 

All  this,  it  would  be  faid,  w'as  true  in  theory, 
but  not  capable  of  being  reduced  to  practice.  On 
complaints  made,  grand  juries  were  flow  in  finding 
bills,  and  traverfe  juries  reluftant  to  bring  in  a 
verdidt  to  their  neighbour’s  detriment  j that,  how- 
ever 
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ever  true  the  doftrine  was  in  the  abftrafl,  there  was 
vaft  difficulty,  often  an  impoffibility,  of  carrying 
the  principle  into  effect.  Therefore  there  grew  a 
neceffity  to  adopt  fome  other  mode  of  managing 
thefe  matters.  In  fhort,  jurors,  it  was  alleged, 
would  not  do  their  duty,  and  fome  other  perfons 
mull  be  got  who  would.  Suppofe  jurors  as  delin- 
quent as  they  are  flated  to  be,  and  that  Conwiif- 
mijjioners  of  Nuifancei  have  in  fome  inftances  their 
ufe,  there  was  no  need  of  them  in  the  prefent  cafe. 
It  had  been  proved  already,  and  there  were  certifi- 
cates and  opinions  enough  befides,  if  there  was 
any  need  of  them,  to  fatisfy  every  mind,  that  the 
manufaflure  of  foap  and  candles  might  be  carried 
on  in  the  city  without  endangering  the  health  of 
the  people.  And  as  to  the  offenfive  and  fufpicious 
part  of  their  bufmefs,  thefe  tradefmen  would  volun- 
tarily, without  murmuring,  and  without  public 
expence,  render  their  crude  tallow  and  butcher’ s fat^ 
in  fome  remote  place,  where  nobody  would  be 
annoyed  by  the  vapours  they  emit. 

He  was  aware  it  had  been  alleged,  the  vapours 
thefe  fubftances  emit  rendered  the  air  impure ; and 
proceffes  affording  impure  air  ought  to  be  prohi- 
bited, left  the  health  of  the  citizens  be  injured  by  it. 
The  meaning  of  this  word,  (one  of  the  words  of  the 
ad,)  he  faid,  was  fo  vague  and  general,  that  it  was 
hard  to  find  out  its  particular  application.  It  might 
fignify  air  loaded  with  fmoke  or  dujl,  or  any  thing 
which  fpoils  its  clearnefs,  and  mingles  with  it 
foreign  matter.  Thefe,  indeed,  rendered  the  atmo- 
fphere  footy  and  dirty.  It  might  be  interpreted  to 
exprefs  the  exhauftion  of  the  refpirable  part  of  the 
atmofpherical  mafs,  the  empyreal  or  pure  air,  and 
confequently  leaving  the  refidue  deprived  of  its 
vital  portion ; and  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  the 
iDurning  of  all  fuel,  the  calcining  of  metals,  the 
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formation  of  vinegar  and  all  acids,  were  procefles, 
exceedingly  produdive  of  impure  air  : or  it  might 
intend  that  odorous  bodies  made  air  impure  by  dittu- 
fjon  of  their  particles  abroad,  and  then  camphor 
and  tallow,  ambergris  and  rotten  eggs,  the  rofe  and 
the  tan-vat,  the  tar-pot  and  the  folutions  of  fulphur 
and  phofphorus,  all  contributed  to  the  mpurity  of  the 
yr.  Or  it  might  mean,  laftly,  that  fomething  of  a 
deftrudive  nature,  not  to  be  fmelled  or  feen,  was 
diffufed  through  the  air,  and  rendered  it  impure ; 
then  the  formation  of fixed  air,  aiUmoniacal  air,  ia- 
Jlammahle  air,  phlogifiicatcd  air,  dephlogijlicated 
nitrous  air,  and  Jeptic  acid  air,  and  of  every  other 
fort  of  air,  except  empyreal  air,  was  a procefs, 
whereby  impure,  that  is,  non-refpirable  air,  is 
evolved.  Each  of  thefe  aerial  produdions  was 
conflantly  mingled,  in  a greater  or  lefs  quantity, 
with  the  coinm.oii  atmbfphere,  efpecially  that  of 
cities ; and  every  one  of  them,  in  its  pure  and 
unniixed  date,  was  either  diredly  noxious,  or  at 
befl:  polfeiTed  no  life-exciting  power. 

The  truth  was,  that  vital  air  in  its  pure  form,  was 
found  by  fufficient  experiments  to  be  too  keen  and 
lUmulant  for  the  purpofesof  health  and  longevity. 
To  guard  againll  this  exhaulling  effed  of  an  atmo- 
fphere  too  pure,  the  Author  of  Nature  had  tempered 
it  fo,  that  to  about  one  fourth  of  air  of  a vivifying 
quality,  there  were  added  three  fourths  of  an  air 
poflefling  no  properties  of  a kind  adapted  to  rege- 
nerate the  pulmonic  blood,  and  keep  the  heart  in 
motion.  Three  fourths  of  the  air  we  are  obliged 
always  to  breathe  was  impure  ^rt^ady,  and  mankind 
lived  the  longer  for  it.  Lefs  than  one  fourth  of 
vital  air  would  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  life  very  well. 
When  the  purity  of  air  was  talked  of  then,  if  it  meant 
mere  and  undiluted  vital  air,  it  meant  a condition 
of  things  inconfiftem  with  the  natural  conflitution 
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of  this  world  ; if  it  meant  the  ordinary  atmofpheric 
mixture,'  then  it  meant  that  falubrious  ftate  of  it, 
wherein  three  quarters  were  already  phlogl/Hcatcd 

or  foul.  , , , 1 

Thus  confiderably  lefs,  he  concluded,  than  a 

quarter  part  of  pure  air  in  the  atmofphere  would 
anfwer  the  wants  of  animals.  There  were  only 
certain  procefles  in  nature  and  the  arts,  and  they 
were  very  well  under  Hood,  which  deftroyed  the 
refpirability  of  the  atmofphere.  There  were  a thou- 
fand  things  of  the  volatile  and  odorous  kind,  which, 
though  diffufed  through  the  air,  and  thickly  too, 
leemed  not  to  leffen  its  refpirability  in  the  leaft,  or 
in  any  meafurable  degree,  nor  to  polfefs  any  thing 
hurtful.  There  were  other  things  of  a volatile,  ! 
though  not  odorous  nature,  that  might  do  vaft 
mifchief  by  inducing  fevers,  without  rendering  the 
atmofphere  unfit  for  breathing  ; and  forae  that 
might  at  once  pofl'efs  qualities  directly  deleterious 
to  man,  and  deftruftive  to  vital  air.  The  feptic 
■acid  cxba^tions^  rifmg  from  certain  putrefying 
bodies,  were  of  this  latter  kind.  Though  their 
peftilent  qualities  were  fo  difmally  known  by  their 
effeds,  yet  as  their  tranfparency,  tenuity,  and  want 
of  obvioufly  fenfible  properties,  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult to  catch  and  analyze  them,  fo  they  have 
fcarcely  ever  been  taken  into  the  account,  in  elfi- 
mating  the  mpurity  of  air*.  To  make  language 

precile. 


* Nitrdus  gas  and  f moling  nitrous  acid  are  both  of  them,  in 
the  forms  in  which  we  fee  and  handle  them,  artificial  produc- 
tions, They  can  prefeiwe  their  form  and  conllitution  in 
clofe  veffcls  only.  So  great  is  their  attraction  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  acidity,  that  they  decompound  vital  air  with  gi-eat 
rapidity,  whenever  they  meet  with  it,  attracting  to  them- 
fclves  its  oxygen,  and  fetting  loofe  its  caloric  or  matter  of 
heat.  From  the  greedinefs  with  which  they  abforb  the 
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precife,  that  conftitution  of  the  atmofphere  which 
brings  on  plagues  and  other  diflempers^of  a fmiilar 

nature. 


He  of  pure  air,  they  very  (l^on  become  highly  oxyeenitecl 
and  turn  lofepticaad  or  fpiic  add  vapour,  pale,  colourfefs  and 
m parfeor  d.lute  foan.  alFeding^herLll^'n T 
degree,  or  not  at  all.  Availing  thcmrelves  of  this  tendency 

on  its  vnion  with  oxygen,  the 
Sed  o EuiUometer,  an  inftrun.eif'^lcn! 

i proportion  of  vital  air  is  deftroyed  by 

g 'en  qu.mtity  of  nitrous  gas  mixed  with  it.  The^procejs 

J j nd  nothing  but  an  additional  quantity  of  it  is  want- 
■ng  to  contaminate,  the  air  of  the  eaperimentor-  c]  amb” 

and  make  him  hek  or  kill  him.  If  now  the  ,«<er  ./«eM„r? 

rln°  . /''■'■'''J'  "'<*  “ 'h'  atmofp-iii/e.  and 

tri^  rLllvT'?''  '“'li""'«er  for 

trial,  m fickly  feafons,  it  is  impolhble  that  nitrous  gas  fhould 

enable  ns  to  detca  it  there.  ‘ Pellilential  air  is  nUrous  gi, 
faturated  with  oxygen,  and  volatalized  by  heat ; that  is*to 
fay,  the  fame  fort  of  fluid  which  is  produced  in  the  eudio- 
metrical  experiment ; and  as  nitrous  gas  only  meal u res  the 
quanuty  ot  oxygen  air  decompounded,  peftil'cntial  air  will 
remain  untouched  and  unchanged  by  it,  feeming  to  lie  quite 
beyond  its  reach.  Hence  tve  may  underhand  why,  upon 
princip  e,  the  eudiometer  fliould  be  incapable  of  afeertaining 
a peflilemial  condition  of  the  atmofphere,  or  givimr  any 
notices  aboiit  it  ; and  wherefore  in  praftice  experiments 
with  that  inltrument  have  never  advanced  our  knowledge  or 
enlarged  our  ideas  on  this  point.  The  diflicultv  which  has 
attended  the  inquiry  into  the  true  hiflory  of  the  fluids 
w hich  have  azote  ( lepton)  for  their  bafis,  feems  to  have  arifeii 
tlius  : A parcel  or  laltpetre  was  taken  and  decompounded 
ly  a llronger  acid  in  a clofe  veilel : an  acid  called  thence  the 
nitrous,  came  over  into  the  receiver,  and  feparated  itfelf  into 
two  portions,  a quantity  of  oxygene  gas,  which  was  fnffered 
^ portion  of  fnioking  acid,  which  was  con- 
denfed  and  flopped  up  for  ufe.  Its  produftion  thus  was 
artijuial,  and  it  was  always  kept  bottled  up  in  a forced  and 
iiniiatural  manner.  All  this  time,  fo  flrong  was  its  attrac- 
tion for  oxygen,  that  the  greatefl  care  was  nccclfary  to  pre- 
vent, by  the  clofcft  floppers,  any  communication  between 
them.  , From  this  fuming  acid  the  nitrous  gas  for  experi- 
ments W'us  ufually  obtained;  a produiflion  more  artificial 
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nature,  ou^bt  to  be  defignated  by  the  term  “ pefti- 
lential,”  rather  than  “ impure.” 

He  did  not  pretend  to  doubt  that  the  legiflature 
might  wholly  forbid  and  prohibit  particular  manu- 
fadures.  Confequently  they  might  limit,  modify, 
and  dire£l  the  method  of  carrying  them  on.  The 
power  of  regulating  trades  and  mechanic  arts, 
among  other  things,  unqueftionably  refided  with 
thefe  rcprefentatives  of  the  fovercignty  of  the  peo- 
ple ; but,  he  believed,  it  was  equally  clear,  that 
though  the  legiflature  poflTelTed  this  power,  they 
were  under  a high  and  folemn  obligation  to  employ 
dlfcretion  in  the  ufe  of  it.  It  was  a great  misfor- 
tune when  legiflatures  meddled  with  what  they 


than  die  former,  and  Incapabie  of  cxifting  fo  long  a time  in 
the  open  air.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  diat  the  attention  of 
philofophers  has  in  a great  degree  been  direited  to  thefe 
urtijlctal  produSions,  wliile  the  natural  compounds  of  fepion 
and oxygtne  have  received  but  a moderate  lharc  of  atiencion. 

Thcl'c  natural  compounds  arc  feptic  oxyd  and  fiptic  ,acid ; 
the  former  of 'which  and  the  latter  wry  often,  cxids 

in  an  aeiial  or  volatile  form.  Thefe  arc  capable  of  main- 
taining their  condition  unaltered,  under  all  modifications 
of  the  almofphere.  Their  produftion,  their  abundance, 
their  adlivity,  their  relations  to  other  bodies,  their  decom- 
pofitioa,  occupy  an  ample  fpace  in  the  field  of  philofophy  ; 
the  furveying  and  cultivating  of  which  will  afford  employ- 
ment for  a great  nmnber  of  hands.  Tlieir  attradions  and 
affinities  ought  to  be  watched  with  the  utmofl  care  ; and 
iilihough  the  eudiometer  may  not  be  adapted  to  direct  our 
views  in  thefe  refpefts,  there  are  many  other  aids  of  which 
the  diligent  obferver  may  avail  himfelf.  The  exploring-  of 
this  region,  by  following  the  footfteps  of  Nature,  mutt  be 
allowed  to  be  the  mod  fafe  and  fure.  Very  many  who  have 
engaged  in  the  undertaking  have  been  carelefs,  and  gone  fo 
far  uftray,  that  their  performances  contain  but  a fmall 
amount  of  valuable  information.  If  they  will  leave  alone 
their  fmoting  nitrous  acid  and  nitrous  gas,  and  attend  to  the 
hiftoryof  the  feptic  oxyd  tmd  acid,  they  will  proceed  in  natural 
.order  and  method,  and  make  vaftly  greater  progrefs. 


had 
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had  better  let  alone.  It  lefiened  refpeft  for  the 
laws,  and  difpofed  the  citizens  to  negleft  or  break 
then\.  The  fpirit  of  a free  government  made  a 
voluminous  ftatute-book  necelTary.  A complicated  ’ 

■ mafs  of  laws  was  one  of  the  confequences  of  com- 
plete civil  liberty.  Where  little  or  nothing  was 
left  to  the  ^lvUI  of  individuals,  le^al  provifions  muft 
be  very  minute,  and  extend  to  the  detail  of  things.  ' 
On  no  pretence  whatever  then,  fhould  the  code  be 
fwelled  needlefsly,  or  laws  enacted  upon  wron? 
principles.  ® 

There  was  proof  before  the  legillature  of  the  la-  = 
bourers  at  manufactories  of  foap  and  candles,  | 
having  a remarkable  exemption  from  the  plague  ' 
of  Philadelphia  in  1793.  The  fame  fort  of  evi-  ' 
dence  was  afforded  by  three  feveral  manufa6tories  { 
of  fimilar  articles  wdthin  the  limits  of  the  plagues  | 
of  New-York,  in  1795  and  1796.  It  had  been  \ 
* remarked  with  furprize,  and  talked  of  as  an  unac-  1 
countable  thing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  | 
during  the  rage  of  epidemic  fevers,  the  people  who  | 
followed  thefe  branches  of  bufinefs  generally  ef-  I 
caped,  and  oftentimes  many  of  their  neighbours  | 
alfo.  Accordingly  the  police  of  the  beft-regulated  | 
cities  of  Europe,  had  not  treated  thefe  manufac-  | 
turers  as  ftirrers  up  of  peftilence  in  their  municipal  | 
regulations.  He  thought  it  might  be  collefted  ' 
Ironi  the  relations  of  travellers,” that  the  peftilential  ^ 
diflempers  in  fome  parts  of  the  Turkifh  dominions  1 
were  conneded  with  a fcanty  fupply  or  total  want  ' 
of  foap.  The  detection  of  the  compofition  and 
nature  of  peftilential  vapours  had  explained  thefe 
facts,  and  furnifhed  a principle  which  cleared  up 
the  doubt  and  myltery  of  the  whole  fubjeft  *. 

He 


* The  eye  of  an  obferver  frequently  meets  with  fa<9s 
which  illullratc  and  confirm  this  principle.  In  Mr.  Game’s 
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He  called  upon  thofe  whom  it  concerned,  to  fee 
now  what  had  been  done.  Notwirhftanding  all 
this  teftimony,  the  legillature  had  pronounced 
againft  thefe  artifts,  and  forbidden  their  manufac- 
tures to  be  carried  on,  but  beyond  certain  limits, 
becaufe  they  were  nufances^  and  generated  impure 
air.  This  favoured  a little  of  legiflating  upon 
words ; while  the  great  body  of  fadls,  and  the 
principle  which  pervaded  the  whole  evidence,  and 
' the  true  interpretation  of  the  phenomena,  feemed 
: to  be  overlooked.  A public  regulation,  which  was 
wrong  in  principle,  could  not  be  expefted  to  com- 
: mand  univerfal  refpeft.  It  was  an  unhappy  occur- 
rence when  the  people  complained  of  the  laws ; 
Ibut  it  was  likewife  unhappy  that  they  Ihould  ever 
lhave  reafon  to  complain. 


islmanac  for  1797,  (a  compilation  containing  much  pru- 
iclcntial  and  economical  matter,)  there  is  a good  family 
’RECeii't,  by  which  any  meat,  ever  fo  ftinking,  may  be  made 
;ias  I’wcet  and  yvholcfome  in  a few  minutes,  as  any  meat  ac 
, lul.  1 he  receipt  is  as  follows  : “ Take  fome  white  ley,  that 
‘ ‘‘  is,  boil  fome  clean  allies  in  water  ; let  it  Hand  till  it  fet- 

■ “ ties  ; pour  this  off  as  clear  as  rock-water ; boil  your  meat 
‘ “ in  this. three  or  four  minutes,  or  till  it  is  fweet,  then  wafli 
' “ It  and  drefs  it  in  any  wav,  and  no  perfon  could  difeover  it 
“had  ever  been  fetid,  or' Itinking.  This  will  be  found  a 

ufcfuL communication  to  tile  army  and  navy,  where  a 

Joluhon  of  potaJJ}  may  be  ufed,  inftcad  of  the  white  ley.”  I 
th:it  feme  of  the  huckiters  in  the  city  of  New- 
a ork,  make  a praflice  of  buying  up  {linking  beef,  and 
tainted  meat  of  all  forts,  at  the  public  lales,  (our  buyers 
•and  fellers  do  not  confider  this  Ikle  of  damaged  provifions  as 
injurious  to  the  public  health,)  for  a very  low  price,  and  of 
Tweetening  them  by  wafliing  and  foaking  in  foap-loikr' s ley. 
T1  hey  find  that  a few  pails-full  of  ley  will  rcltore  to  eatable 
^condition  a barrel  of  ftinking  meat,  which,  by  this  operation 
(■of  the potajb,  is  rcllorcd  to  a found  ftate,  and  fells  for  as  good 
•a  retail  price  a.s  if  it  had  never  been  corrupted  at  all.  Can 

■ there  be_ any  thing  more  decifive  as  to  the  effciSl  of  this  alia- 
■dine  fait,  m damping  the  peftilential  fumes  already  rifen,  and 
I preventing  the  extrication  of  more  ? 
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extracts 

FROM  A ' 

DISSERTATION  on  the  MEDICAL  and  CHEMICAL 
HISTORY  OF 

SEPTON,  AZOTE,  or  NITROGENEj 

AND 

ITS  CCMCIN’ATIONS  WITH  THE  MATTER  OP  HEAT  AKD  THE 
PRINCIPLE  OF  ACIDITY. 

BY 

JV.  SALTO  NS  TALL,  M.  D, 


The  Difference  bei’cecen  the  gafeons  Oxyd  of  Scpion,: 
and  Atmofpha'ic  Air. 

HEY  both  confifl:  of  like  ingredients,  but  vary 
in  their  proportions  and  combinations.  The  > 
almofphere  is  compofed  of  73  parts  of  feptous  gas,  ^ 
and  27  of  oxygenous  ; but  thefe  are  mixed  toge- 1 
ther  mechanically,  juft  as  wheat  and  rye  are  diftri-  \ 
buted  in  a heap  of  grain,  or  as  fand  and  fhells  lie.  ’ 
difperfed  along  the  fea-fliore.  The  particles  of  ' 
each  are  fully  mingled  with  thofe  of  the  other ; • 
but  during  all  this  intercourfe,  both  fepton  and 
oxygene  retain  their  attraftion  for  caloric  in  full 
force  ; and  while  this  continues  to  be  the  cafe,  no- 
union takes  place  between  the  putrifying  and  acidu 
fyifig  principle,  as,  in  common  circumftances,  both 
pofl'efs  a ftronger  attradion  for  the  matter  of  heat 
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than  for  each  other.  The  proportions  of  thefe  in- 
gredients, in  our  atmofphere,  are  not,  however, 
invariable ; for  fometimes  the  one,  and  fometimes 
the  other  predominates,  according  as  the  one  is  ab- 
forbed  or  fixed,  and  the  other  effufed,  or  fef  loofe 
in  greater  quantity  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
The  proportions  dated  feem  to  be  about  the  mean 
ratio ; and  the  reafon  of  their  not  more  frequently 
combining  and  fpoiling  the  refpirability  of  the  at- 
mofphere is,  that  when  once  they  alTume  the  form 
of  gas,  they  have  lefs  affinity  to  each  other  than  to 
the  fire,  which  gives  them  their  permanent  ela- 
dicity  ; the  requifite  to  their  chemical  union  then 
is,  the  abjirahlion  of  their  caloric. 

If  there  is  any  procefs  in  which  the  principle  of 
acidity  and  of  putrefafUon  lofe  their  quota  of  heat, 
and  enter  into  combinations  with  other  elements, 
to  form  organized  or  other  bodies  of  complex 
firiirture ; in  that  cafe,  the  main  impediment  to 
their  union,  caloric  in  exccfs,  will  be  removed,  and 
there  will  be  a poffibility  of  their  jundlion.  It  is 
admitted,  that  fepton  and  oxygene  enter  into  the 
compofition  of  certain  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  : but,  in  the  living  date  of  thefe,  they  are 
connected  with  other  elements,  in  triple  and  qua- 
druple alliances,  and  continue  thus  united  until 
their  connection  is  fevered  by  the  diforganization 
of  their  fabric  after  death. 

Ihere  appears  thus  a fituation,  during  the  decay 
of  organized  bodies,  in  which  naked  fepton  and 
oxygene  may_  come  within  the  fphere  of  each 
other’s  attraction,  without  entering  into  an  inter- 
mediate date  of  gas,  by  union  with  caloric : and 
in  this  way,  it  is  probable,  the  nitrous  acid  is 
formed  during  putrefaction.  The  procefs  is  as  in- 
telligible and  eafv  to  be  conceived,  as  any  indance 
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of  chemical  connection  whatever.  The  cafe,  at 
the  fame  time,  is  not  by  anv  means  peculiar  or 
unparalleled  5 for  the  union  oi  carbone  with  oxy- 
gcne,  to  form  fixed  air  (carbonic  acid  gas)  in  the 
lungs,  during  refpiration,  and  of  hydrogene  with 
oxygene,  to  conllitute  water  in  the  fame  fundfion, 
is  brought  about  in  an  analogous  way ; and  Pro- 
feffor  Mitchill  luppofes  it  is  in  this  way  that  animal 
and  vegetable  fecreiions  are  cffe6lcd^  as  there  appears 
to  be  fome  machinery  in  their  economy  w'hereby 
the  ordinary  impediments  to  chemical  union  are 
removed,  and  compounds  afforded  thus,  that  are 
producible  in  no  other  way.  This  he  fufpefts  to 
be  chiefly  eftedted  by  depriving  cxygene,  hydrogenc, 
and  fepton^  rf  the  proportion  of  caloric  neceffary  to 
convert  them  to  gafes ; and  thus  bringing  the  un- 
combined elements  into  clofer  connection,  with 
ftronger  appetites  to  adhere  to  other  fubftances  and 
to  one  another ; and  fo,  mofl;  probably,  gum, 
mucus,  bile,  refin,  pus,  fugar,  ftarch,  he.  are 
formed. 

Hence  it  is  apparent,  that  both  during  the  life 
and  after  the  death  of  organized  beings,  compounds 
are  made  that  are  not  imitable  by  any  art,  or  to 
be  produced  any  where  elfe,  or  by  any  other 
means,  owing  to  the  fingularity  of  the  circum- 
Ifances  in  which  the  component  elements  then  and 
there  exift.  Among  thefe  animal  produdfs,  the 
feptous  (nitrous)  acid,  and  the  other  combinations 
of  fepton,  with  the  principle  of  acidity,  have  not 
generally  been  viewed  in  a proper  point  of  light, 
either  as  refpedls  their  origin  or  propeities.  The 
alkaline  quality  was  always  thought  to  charadlerize 
jjutrefadfion  ; and  the  exhalatioits  from  corrupting 
animal  fubffances  have  ever  been  deemed  to  be 
luiue  modification  of  aininoniacal  gas.  1 he  extri- 
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cation  of  this  fpecies  of  gas,  In  common  cafes, 
though  it  appears  highly  improbable,  may,  how- 
ever, poflibly  take  place  5 but  even  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that  ammoniac  fhould  be  formed,  yet  the 
extrication  of  it,  as  will  be  Ihewn  hereafter,  would 
appear  totally  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  afcribed  to  it. 

It  is  only  faid,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  an- 
other compound,  formed,  at  the  fame  time,  by  the 
union  of  the  principle  of  acidity  with  the  fame 
radical,  and  that,  according  to  the  proportion  in 
which  the  former  connefis  itfelf  with  the  latter, 
will  feptous  oxyd,  feptic  gas,  feptous  acid,  and 
feptic  acid,  be  produced.  The  vifcera  and  mufcles 
of  carnivorous  and  graminivorous  animals  contri- 
bute eminently  to  the  formation  of  thefe ; while, 
in  the  livers  of  fiihes,  and  Ibme  other  fpecies  of 
animal  machinery,  putrefadion  difengages  fepton 
by  itfelf,  which,  joining  with  caloric,  conftitutes 
mere  feptous  {a-z.otk')  gas*^  as  another  occafional 
refult  of  this  kind  of  diforganization.  According 
to  the  texture  and  compofition  of  the  animal  or 
vegetable  material,  w'ill  the  refult  of  putrefadion 
be  ; the  fepton,  in  the  fimpleft  cafe,  barely  uniting 
with  the  matter  of  heat  into  feptous  (azotic)  gas  ; 
or,  in  other  inllances,  combining  with  hydrogene 
into  volatile  alkali,  or  joining,  under  yet  other  cir- 
cumflances,  with  oxygeue,  in  varied  proportions, 
to  form  the  feveral  enumerated  produds. 

It  IS  Hated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  che- 
millst,  that  the  feptous  (azotic)  oxyd  confifts  of 


•-  Mitchill  found  by  experiment,  in  the  autumn  of  1707 
that  tne  fluid  dillending  the  abdomen  of  a fwine  putrifvinn 
after  being  flrangicd,  was  a mixture  of  feptous  (a/.otic  or 
phlogillicated)  and  carbonic  acid  (fixed)  airs, 
t Dciman,  TrooJlwIck,  &c. 
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63  parts  of  (fepton),  united  with  37  parts  of  oxy. 
gene.  The  proportion  of  the  principle  of  acidity  is 
greater  in  ibis  chemical  compound,  than  in  the 
atmofphere,  where  it  is  ^'hoUy  difengaged  and  fepa- 
Tate.  How  then,  it  has  been  afkedj  can  the  baje  of 
•vital  air,  the  very  principle  of  animation,  become  fo 
very  deleterious  as  to  excite  diftemper  and  deftroy  , 
life,  by  merely  combining  in  a fmall  over-proporr  ' 
tion  with  fepton  ? Juft  in  the  fame  way,  it  may 
be  replied,  that,  by  combining  in  a lomewhat 
larger  proportion,  it  conftitutes,  with  the  fame  i 
radical,  the  more  cauftic  and  deftru<^Hve  feptous  1 
(nitrons)  acid  itfelf.  There  is  no  reafoning  a \ 
priori,  from  the  known  qualities  of  two  fubftances,  \ 
in  their  diftina  ftate,  to  what  will  be  the  qualities  \ 

of  the  iertium  quid  they  compofe  by  union.  It  \ 

may  be  inquired,  if  thefe  two  elements  are  fo 
prone  to  unite  after  death,  why,  as  they  are  in 
conftant  neighbourhood  in  the  animal  folid,  they 
do  not  aflbciate  during  life?  It  is  probable  in  > 

certain  morbid  cafes  they  do  j and  cancer,  and  j 

fome  other  eroding  and  incurable  ulcers  of  the 
lungs,  face,  neck,  uterus,  &c.  have  been  fuggefted  - 
as  examples  of  its  caufticity  when  thus  produced.  ^ 
Notwithftanding  there  are  but  four  ftages  of 
combination  difcriminated  betwixt  fepton  and  oxy-  I 
gene,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  between  each  there  1 
are  intermediate  degrees  of  connexion ; that,  for 
inftance,  a given  compound,  divided  into  100  ! 

parts,  may  have  99  of  fepton  and  i of  oxygene,  ' 
or  98  of  fepton  and  2 of  oxygene,  and  fo  on,  or  > 
vice  verfa,  in  all  the  poflible  varieties  of  combina-  * 
tion.  'I’his  enlarged  idea  of  the  fiibjcd  will  go  a ' 
great  way  toward  the  explanation  of  the  degrees  of  ! 
pcifonous  adivity  in  different  cafes  of  contagion  ; the  i 
materials  of  which,  though  always  of  the  fa7)ie 
kind,  may  vary  in  their  proportions,  and  impart 

to 
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to  that  mlfchicvGus  fiuid  more  or  lefs  virulence  and 
acUvity. 

According  to  this  dodlrine,  feptous  acid  ought 
to  be  capable  of  refolution  into  atmofpheric  air. 
In  the  explofion  of  gunpowder  this  almoll  happens, 
for  during  the  inflammation  the  faltpetre  is  decom- 
pounded ; and  while  the  fepton  ot  its  acid  is  fet 
loofe,  the  oxygene  joins  the  charcoal  to  form 
fixed  air.  It  is  not  impoflible  that  in  fome  inftances 
of  imperfect  explofion,  the  feptous  oxyd  may  be 
formed  in  this  way. 

When  putrifying  fubftances  in  cities  and  marflies 
exhale  this  dangerous  fluid,  there  is  commonly  a 
confiderable  degree  of  heat  prevalent.  In  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  common  range  has  been  ftated 
to  be  between  75  and  85  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s 
Icale;  but  thefe  fluids  may  be,  and  often  are,  emitted 
in  cooler  temperatures  ; and  where  the  decaying 
materials  are  moifl;  and  plentiful  enough,  the  gafe- 
ous  oxyd  may  continue  to  rife  in  the  higheft 
temperatures  we  experience  in  our  latitude  of 
40  deg.  40  min.  What  has  t^pen  thus  ftated,  k 
therefore  to  be  confidered  as  only  the  ordinary  range 
in  common  feafons,  wherein  this  fpecies  of  air  is 
produced  from  the  remains  of  dead  bodies  expofed 
to  the  viciflitudes  of  the  weather. 

As  to  its  production  within  doors,  an  opinion  is 
entertained,  that  the  human  body,  whofe  temper- 
ature is  nearly  the  fame  in  every  feafon,  may  pro- 
duce it  during  the  coldeft  part  of  winter  ; and  in 
fliips,  prifons,  and  in  fome  tenements  of  large 
cities,  the  procefs  feems  to  be  conftantly  going  on. 
The  air  fo  formed  does  not  feem,  however,  to 
gain  its  utmoft  aftivity  until  the  arrival  of  hot 
weather,  no  degree  of  cold  ive  are  yet  acquainted  with 
being  capable  of  fixing  it^  though  ice  very  fifedlually 
flops  its  further  formation  from  external  fources. 
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Hence  it  is  hoped  the  diiFerence  between  the 
contagious  fuid  and  atmofphcric  air  will  be  appa- 
rent j the  one  being  a cbemical  coniie6lion.y  whereby 
both  the  ingredients  lole  their  feparate  qualities ; 
while  the  other  is  a mere  dijiribution,  or  difperfion  of 
the  particles  of  each  among  thofe  of  the  other,  pofleff. 
ing  ftill  their  diferiminating  qualities,  and  totally 
free  from  any  combination  with  each  other : the 
former  brought  about  by  reafon  of  the  near  ap- 
proximation or  ftronger  attratlion  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  the  decaying  body,  before  they  combine 
with  caloric  enough  to  turn  them  to  gales  ; while 
in  the  latter,  fuch  is  the  cohefive  power  by  which 
fepton  and  oxygene,  when  once  as  gafes  united 
to  caloric,  flick  to  it,  that  the  weaker  attradlioii 
they  have  for  each  other  cannot  in  ordinary  circum- 
ftances  overcome  it ; and  thus,  in  the  fame  temper- 
ature,  the  elements  may  form  feptous  oxyd  or  not, 
according  to  their  refpedlive  relations  to  other  ele- 
ments at  the  time,  and  the  llrength  of  alliance  by 
which  they  are  bound  to  them.  If  the  quantity  of 
oxygene  is  greater  in  the  oxyd  than  in  the  atmo- 
fphere,  it  is  not  more  furprifmg  than  in  the  example 
of  arfenic,  quickfilver,  antimony,  fulphur,  phof- 
phorus,  and  charcoal,  acquiring  great  change  of 
qualities,  and  becoming  vaftly  more  aftive  by 
being  charged  with  a fulEcient  dofe  of  oxygene ; 
for,  like  feveral  of  the  enumerated  fubllances, 
fepton  is  both  an  oxydable  and  acidfyablc  bafe. 
That  fuch  a precife  proportion  of  the  bafe  of  vital 
air  fhould  be  necelfary  to  convert  fepton  into  an 
aflive  poifon,  is  not  hard  to  comprehend,  fince 
without  it  fepton  is  little  better  than  a poifon  ; 
it  pofi'dfes  no  falubrious  properties,  and  at  bell 
deferves  but  the  negative  characlcr  of  not  being 
niifchievous. 
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What  has  been  now  offered  is  fufficlent  to  fhow 
the  nature  and  theory  of  thefe  feptous  and  feptic 
compounds,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  the  falu- 
brity  of  the  atmofphere,  whofe  component  parts 
are  commonly  disjoined  or  diftinft,  is  fpoiled  imme- 
diately on  their  forming  a juiuffion,  or  becoming 
chemically  combined. 

This  conclufion  is  confirmed  by  the  .following 
obfervations  of  Dr.  Beddoes  * : “ The  nice  balance 
of  attra<ffion  between  the  two  conllituent  parts  of 
the  atmofphere  deferves  notice.  Thefe  two  fub- 
ffances,  when  clofely  united,  form  nitrous  acid. 
If,  therefore,  they  were  not  by  fome  circumftances 
prevented  from  uniting  clofely,  all  the  oxygene, 
with  part  of  the  azote,  would  be  changed  into  a 
highly  concentrated  acid,  and  the  waters  of  our 
globe  w'ould  be  converted  into  aqua  forth  (feptous 
acid).” 

And  this  is  a perfe6l  fulfilment  of  what  Fontana f 
conjeiTured  long  ago  : “ Thus  then  the  refpirable 
and  wholefome  tur  of  the  atmofphere  is  compofed 
of  nitrous  acid  alone  •,  but  it  is  united  with  more 
or  lefs  phlogiffon,  which  varies  the  quality  of  it, 
not  only  in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  but  alfo  in 
proportion  to  its  combination ; becaufe,  after  all, 
phlogifion  itfelf  is  a compound  of  feveral  prin- 
ciples, prefenting  itfelf  to  us  under  a thoufand  dif- 
ferent afpefts,  and  which,  combined  varioufly  with 
other  fubffances,  forms  all  the  factitious  airs  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

“ If  the  nitrous  acid  is  convertible  into  air,  and 
if  the  atmofphere  is  compofed  of  this  acid  decom- 


* Confide ration.s  on  the  medicinal  ufe  and  on  the  produc- 
tion of  Faftltious  Airs,  p.  iK. 

f Rechcrches  Phyfiques,  p.  165. 
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pofed,  and  deprived  of  its  natural  phWifton,  It 
might  happen,  in  this  view  of  the  fubject,  that 
common  air,  in  undergoing  decompofition,  fliould 
change  to  the  nitrous  acid,  and  might  even  form 
faltpetre  itielt : it  is  certain  that  nitre  cannot  be 
produced  but  in  open  air  ; that  it  is  not  formed 
but  m places  where  phlogifton  abounds ; and  that 
It  is  a fait  highly  charged  with  phlogiflion.” 


The  Indeiitity  of  what  has  been  termed  Contagion, 
and  MarJIo  Miafmata. 

It  is  known  that  onions,  plants  of  the  tetrady- 
namous  clafs,  the  pafte  or  glutinous  part  of  bread, 
&c.  afford  fome  relults  upon  analyfis  greatly  refein- 
bling  thofc  which  animal  fubffances  yield.  When 
natural  produdions  of  thefe  forts  go  into  fponta- 
. neous  decay,  it  may  be  expeded  they  will  yield 
aeriform  produds,  nearly  allied  to  the  animal 
clafs,  if  not  quite  the  like.  Maize  and  rice,  con- 
fifting^  almofl;  wholly  of  amylaceous  matter,  emit 
very  little  o^r  no  azote,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
molt  wholcfome  articles  of  diet.  The  flour 
afforded  by  wheat,  rye,  and  buck-wheat,  contains 
a pretty  large  proportion  of  glutinous  matter, 
abounding  with  azote,  and  fliould  on  that  account 
be  more  prone  to  excite  uneafmefs  in  the  flomach 
and  bowels,  by  running,  in  certain  cafes,  into  a 
putrefadive  (late.  Cabbage,  onions,  mulhrooms, 
&c.  fhould  alfo,  when  taken  as  food,  be  followed 
by  much  the  fame  confequences  as  meats.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  the  diferiminating  line  be- 
tween animal  and  vegetable  nature  ; and  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  animal  refemblances  may  not 
extend  much  farther  than  the  Fungi,  Qramina,  and 
Tdradynamia.  So  far  as  plants  or  their  parts 
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approach  in  their  nature  and  compofition  to  ani- 
mals, will  they  be  capable  of  refolution  into  fimilar 
produfts.  The  difficulty  ftarted  concerning  vege- 
table putrefaftion,  as  aifording  refults  elTentially 
varying  from  animal,  is  fo  far  explained  away,  and 
reconciled  to  facf. 

The  favourers  of  this  diftinftion,  it  ffiould  feera 
then,  have  adopted  their  opinion  too  haftily,  having 
never  afcertained  that  what  they  call  marjh  vnaf- 
mata  were  the  refult  of  pure  and  unmixed  vegetable 
putrefadion.  In  declaring  that  it  was  fo,  they 
have  fet  up  an  hypothefis,  and  aflumed  a principle 
without  proof  or  even  probability  to  fupport  it. 
I fhall  take,  as  inftances  of  countries  expofed  to 
thefe  vegetable  miafmata,  Bengal,  on  both  fides  of 
the  Ganges,  Louifiana,  overflowed  by  the  Miffi- 
flippi,  and  Egypt,  covered  annually  by  the  Nile. 
Thele  trails  of  country,  after  the  evaporation  or 
withdrawing  of  a confiderable  part  of  the  waters, 
arc  found  to  have  an  unhealthy  air.  This  un- 
wholefomenefs  is  not  imagined  to  proceed  from  any 
alteration  in  the  exifting  atmofpheric  ingredients; 
nor  in  that  natural  diftillation  called  evaporation, 
is  it  imagined  that  the  atmofphere  elevates,  by 
chemical  attradion,  any  thing  but  pure  water. 
As  long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  cafe,  there  is  no 
uncommon  complaint  of  ficknefs.  But  by  and  by 
the  mud  begins  to  be  bare,  and  the  air  grows  pefti- 
lential.  Hence,  it  is  faid,  proceeds  the  marjly 
miafma^  from  the  mud  and  llime.  Let  us  then 
inquire  what  this  mud  or  depofition  from  the  water 
is.  Is  it  clear  vegetable  matter  ? It  is  known  to 
naturalifts,  that  the  fpecies  of  large  animals  are 
comparatively  few.  It  is  likewife  known,  that 
their  numbers  are  comparatively  fmalh  Nor  is  it 
lefs  evident  creation  teems  more  particularly  with 
animal  exiftence  in  the  warmer  latitudes.  The 
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niyriads  of  wild  bees,  locufts,  ants,  cockroaches 
land-flies,  mulquitoes,  which  travellers  have  no- 
ticed, and  hundreds  of  other  infecl  /peeks,  of 
which  they  knew  neither  hiflory  nor  name,  muft, 
by  their  annual  deaths,  make  an  incalculable  mal's 
of  animal  putrefaftion.  I'he  frogs,  newts,  lizards, 
alligators,  and  other  amphibious  creatures,  which 
yearly  expire,  add  greatly  to  the  heap.  The  differ- 
ent  verminous  kinds,  inhabitants  of  water  and 
mud,  contribute  mightily  to  the  fum.  And  to  all 
this  muft  be  added  the  vaft  amount  of  fifhes  which 
die  natural  deaths,  or  are  left  to  perifli  or  rot  upon 
the  lliores.  I'he  remains  of  all  thefe  animal  pro- 
duftions  are  mingled  with  the  waters  of  thefe  large 
rivers,  as  they  wafh  and  cleanfe  the  countries  they 
pals  through,  from  their  fources  in  the  mountains 
to  their  difemboguement  in  the  ocean ; and  yet, 
while  fuch  is  the  hiflory  of'  the  mud  left  by  the 
receding  rivers,  and  fuch  the  reafon  of  its  extra- 
ordinary fertility,  the  effluvia  arifmg  from  it  has 
been  confidered  as  fomething  different  from  animal 
exhalation. 

The  cafe  of  flagnating  water  in  ponds  and 
fwamps  is  precifely  fimilar,  abounding  in  animal 
produftions,  which  undergo  putrefadion  during 
the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  the  greater 
heat  the  furface  of  the  mud  acquires,  when  that 
procefs  begins  to  abate. 

The  fame  thing  occurs  fometimes  during  the 
long  calms  fhi])S  endure  off  the  weflern  coafl  off 
Africa,  where  the  relics  of  animals,  which  float 
within  a few  fathoms  of  the  furface,  now  rife 
to  the  top,  and  form  a putrid  feum  on  the  ocean 
w'ater. 

It  is  indeed  queflionable,  whether  there  exifls 
in  nature  an  inflance  of  any  thing  like  immixed 
vegetable  putrefadion,  upon  a very  extenfive  fcale. 
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Bogs  of  turf  and  of  peat-mofs  come  nearefl;  to  it ; 
and  the  water  ifluing  from  thence  is'Very  palatable 
and  wholefome.  The  formation  of  foil  or  7nouldu\^ 
forefts  is  an  analogous  procefs,  but  not  of  itielt 
particularly  noxious ; for  wherever  much  morbid 
exhalation  arifes  from  it,  there  is  ever  an  admix- 
ture of  animal  matter  ; and  to  this  quickening  of 
the  putrefaftion  of  manures  does  newly-cleared 
land  owe  its  abundant  fruitfulnefs. 


Obfervations  and  Faclsy  proving  ihe  Identity  of 

Caufc,  in  the  Produdlion  of  Fever  and  certain  other 

Difeafes. 

Cullen  differed  in  opinion  from  Sydenham, 
and  thought  it  probable  that  in  each  of  the  fpecies 
of  difeafe  enumerated  in  his  Nofology,  the  conta- 
gion was  of  one  fpecific  nature  *.  He  thought  it 
probable  that  contagions  were  not  of  great  variety, 
fmee  they  feemed  to  proceed  much  from  one  com- 
mon fource.  “ As  to  miafmata,  we  know,”  fays  he, 
“ only  one  fpecies  of  it,  which  can  be  confidered  as 
the  caufe  of  fever,  and  from  the  univerfality  of  this 
it  may  be  doubted  if  there  be  any  other.”  He 
conceived  it  did  not  difler  in  kind,  but  varied 
only  in  the  degree  of  its  power,  or  perhaps  as  to 
its  quantity  in  a given  fpace  f.  Neither  contagion 
nor  miafmata  were,  as  he  imagined,  of  great 
variety  | : and  both  arife  from  putrefeent  matter  §. 
The  changing  of  the  type  of  fevers,  by  tertians  and 
quartans  becoming  quotidians,  quotidians  turning 
to  remittents,  and  remittents  altering  to  thofe  of 
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the  moft  continued  kind,  appeared  to  Cullen  to 
evince,  not  only  that  every  fever  confifted  of  re* 
peated  paroxylins,  diftering  from  others  chiefly  in 
t^he  circumltances  and  repetition  of  the  paroxyfms: 
but  that  It  was  fair  and  proper  to  take  a fit  of  pure 

intermittent  as  an  example  and  model  of  the 
whole  *. 

^ Balfour,  in  a treatife  on  putrid  intedinal  remit- 
ting levers,  comprehends  the  fevers  called  nervous, 
contagious,  low,  putrid,  and  malignant,  together 
with  many  febrile  complaints  in  the  Eaft-Indies 
which  appear  with  peculiar  local  alFeaions.  He 
alcnbcs  this  clafs  of  ailments  to  a putrified  Hate  of 
the  mucus  lining  the  intejiincs,  which  being  abforbed 
into  the  blood,  caufes  the  febrile  ftate.  rifn  mucus 
(he  thinks)  receives  the  infe^ion  firfc  by  means  of 
contagious  matter  taken  into  the  Jlomach  with  the 
faliva  f. 

Wade  I confiders  fevers  and  dyfenteries  to  be 
ailments  of  a kindred  nature,  and  prevented  and 
cured  in  the  fame  way.  He  confiders  fevers  uni- 
verfally  to  arife  in  thofe  latitudes  from  the  bowels 
and  the  matters  contained  in  them ; and  are  to  be 
cured  of  courfe  by  evacuations.  He  alfo  thinks 
puerperal  fever  may  always  be  prevented  by  ef- 
fectual evacuations  from  the  bowels  after  deli- 
very. 

Chifliolm,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  malignant 
pdtilemial  fever  which  raged  at  Grenada,  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  remarks : “ Although  the  contagion 
feemed  to^  vary  much  in  different  deferiptions  of 
people,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  virus  of  the  • 


• Practice  of  Phyfic,  fefl. 

•|  Moiitlily  Review  i’or  July  1794,  p.  ^3^. 

X Diroulcs  oi  the  Eall-ludie  p.  130. 
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contagion  itfelf  was  uniformly  the  fame,  only  va-  ^ 
Houfly  modified  by  particular  conflitutions,  habits, 
or  mode  of  living, 

Writers  have  made  a diflinclion  between  inter- 
mitting and  remitting  fevers.  This  may  be  of  ufe 
in  medical  defcription  and  converfation  ; but  from 
intermittents  varying  their  types,  and  after  a while 
becoming  remittents,  and  then  affuming  the  con-  , 
tinned  form,  and  vice  verfa,  it  is  argued  fairly  that 
they  all  fpring  from  one  common  caufe. 

■Fordyce  * declares,  that  he  knows  from  his  own 
obfervation,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  authority 
of  others,  that  intermitting  fevers  are  infedious  ; and 
■this  is  another  trait  of  refemblance  between  the 
two  forms  of  fever.  And  Jackfon  t obferved  the 
changes  from  intermitting  fever  to  dyfentery,  and 
from  dyfentery  to  interriiitting  fever,  on  this  conti- 
nent, fo  frequent  in  Augufl  and  September,  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  their  dependence  on  the  fame 
general  caufe.  The  difeafe  deferibed  by  Zimmer- 
man J,  as  occurring  in  Switzerland  in  1765,  fhews 
the  connedtion  between  putrid  fever  and  dyfentery. 
The  analogy  between  the  two  difeafes  is  very 
ftriking,  and  appears  to  indicate  refpiration,  injured 
by  a bad  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  combined  with 
local  affedtion  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When  the 
bowels  were  eafy,  the  pulmonic  organs  alone  were 
affeefed ; the  difeafe  feems  to  have  been  what  he 
calls  the  putrid  pleurify  of  Loufanne. 

And  if  it  has  been  explained,  how  the  difficulty 
of  animal  contagion  and  vegetable  miafmata  can 
be  got  over  and  entirely  reconciled,  then  one  gc- 


* DilTcrtation  on  Simple  Fever,  p.  1 1 1. 

•f  Fevers  of  Jamaica,  p.  3 31. 

J Treatife  on  the  Dyfentery,  ch.  1 — 2. 
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itcralcaufe  will  be  acknowledged  to  prevail ; and 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  en- 
tering into  the  contagious  coinbinatioii ; according 
to  the  fparfe  or  concentrated  date  in  which  the 
produd  is  applied  ; according  to  the  part  or  parts 
of  the  human  frame  to  which  the  apphcation  is 
made  5 or,  according  to  the  readinefs  or  flownefs 
with  which  they  take  upon  themfelves  morbid 
atdion,  and  according  to  the  co-operation  and  con- 
currence of  other  circumftanccs,  vill  the  elFcft 
brought  on  by  the  agency  of  this  caufe  be.  So 
that  the  recurring  to  a multiplicity  of  contagions 
/ appears  both  unnecelTary  and  unphilofophical. 

1 hus  fays  Merli,  in  his  defcription  of  the  conta- 
gious epidemic  fever  at  Naples,  in  1764;  “This 
jnifchief,  contagion,  or  poilon,  or  by  whatever 
name  you  are  pleafed  to  call  it,  produces  in  fome 
a malignant  continued  fever  ; in  others  a 7ualignant 
double  tertian^  or  a malignant  bloody  flux.  It  lome- 
times  attacks  the  head  ; at  others,  feats  itfelf  in  the 
bread,  in  the  kidneys,  or  in  fome  of  the  bowels ; 
and  wherever  feated,  produces  the  mod  violent  and 
malignant  fymptoms.” 

“ The  diforders,'’  fays  an  intelligent  writer*, 
“ that  prove  fatal  to  foldiers  and  Europeans  in 
general  in  the  Wed- Indies,  are  of  two  kinds, 
namely,  fevers  and  fluxes.  dTey  are  the  con- 
comitants of  armies  in  all  ptirts  of  the  world  ; but 
in  tropical  climates  they  rage  with  peculiar  vio- 
lence. There  appears  to  be  an  intimate  connec- 
tion between  them,  for  they  arc  frequenth  combined 
together^  often  interchange  ’ivith  each  olhc>\  a?id  it 
rarely  happens  that  one  is  epidemic  'leithout  the 


* Kuntcx’:>  Obfervatipns  on  the  Dikak;;  of  the  Armv  in 
Jamaica. 
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sother.**  He  alfo  affirms  *,  that  “ there  appears  to 
fbe  an  intimate  conneflion  between  the  intermittent 
aand  remitting  fevers  of  Jamaica : the  intermittent 
coften  running  into  the  remittent,  and  the  remittent 
ifometimes  terminating  in  an  intermittent.”  He 
declares  further  f,  that  “ there  fubfifls  an  intimate 
cconnection  between  remitting  fever  and  dyfentery  ; 
iihe  one  frequently  changing  into  the  other,  and 
tithe  two  often  complicated  with  various  degrees  of 
violence.  In  fome  cafes  the  dyfentery  ends  in  a 
ffever,  though  much  oftener  the  fever  terminates 
irn  a dyfentery,  efpecially  among  the  foldiers.” 

“ From  one  caufe,  from  the  fame  infeftion,’* 
f’ays  Lind  |,  “I  have  frequently  known  to  proceed 
isvhat  may  be  termed,  from  outward  appearances, 
:the  yellow  patechial  and  miliary  fevers  ; and  while, 
:n  a few,  the  contagion  aflumed  an  intermitting 
form,  and  was  mild,  in  others  it  raged  with  a 
conjiant  and  violent  fever.” 

“ The  influence  of  jail-infedion  [[  is  much  more 
::xtenfive  than  is  generally  fuppofed.  Of  a fimilar 
nature  is  the  difeafe  we  frequently  read  of  in  the 
nublic  newfpapers,  under  the  names  of  the  fcarlet, 
burple^  and  fpottcd  fevers^  which  often  depopulates 
cities,  and  fometimes  even  whole  countries.” 
Cleghorn  § informs  us  that  there  feems  to  be  a 
near  alliance  amongfl;  all  the,  fucceeding  difeafes 
))revailing  at  Minorca.  « Thofe  who  have  the 
■cajh  or  effere  to  a great  degree  are  very  liable  to 
■.ertiun  fevers  : on  the  other  hand,  in  the  paroxyfms 
))f‘  tertians,  thefe  cutaneous  eruptions  are  apt  to 
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J EHay  on  Seamen,  p.  265'. 
f Difeafes  of  Minorca,  ch.  II. 
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break  out.  The  cholera  morbus  fometimes  hath  Its 
regular  periods  like  a tertian^  as  the  paroxyfms  of 
tertians  are  frequently  attended  with  a cholera. 
Sometimes  a tertian  turns  into  a dffentery,  or  a dy- 
fentery  becomes  a tertian  ; and  when  one  of  thefe 
dil’eafcs  is  fuppreffed,  the  other  often  enfues : nor 
is  it  uncommon  for  dyfcntcric  fevers  to  put  on  the 
form  of  tertians^  and  for  the  fits  of  tertians  to  be 
regularly  accompanied  by  gripes  and  ftools.” 

That  the  difeafes  produced  by  contagion  and 
miafmata  originate  from  the  fame  caufe,  is  coun- 
tenanced alfo  by  Gardiner  who  coincides  with 
the  phyficians  of  obfervation  and  experience,  that 
marfli  miafmata  can  acquire  a power  as  noxious  as 
human  contagion ; and  when  it  does  fo,  the  dif- 
tempers  caufed  by  tt  are  nearly  the  fame.  Sir 
John  Pringle  was  of  this  opinion,  and  fo  was 
Count  Carburi^  And  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  had  refided  a long  time  '4 
Smyrna,  and  a longer  at  Conilantinople,  declares 
the  common  epidemic  peitilential  fever  there,  is 
the  fame  with  the  jail  or  hofpital-fever  of  England  ; 
and  when  this  fame  diftemper  grow's  more  virulent, 
with  buboes  and  carbuncles,  they  call  it  plague. 

Cleghorn  f further  aflerts : “ Thefe  tertian  fe- 
vers have  as  good  a right  to  be  called  contagiotu, 
as  the  meafles,  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  difeafe ; for 
although  in  that  feafon  there  certainly  is  a peculiar 
difpofition  in  the  air  to  allecl  numbers  in  the  fame 
way,  yet  thofe  who  are  much  converfant  among 
the  fick,  are  moft  liable  to  catch  the  diftemper.” 


That 


* See  Animal  Economy,  p.  187. 
f Difeafes  of  Minorca,  note  to  p.  132. 
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That  the  Cniife  of  Cojitagiofi,  and  of  many  endemic 
and  epidemic  Difeafcsy  is  fame  Chemical  Combitia^ 
tion  of  Septan  with  Oxyge7ie. 

The  effluvia  from  putrefying  fubflances,  which 
conflitutes  contagion,  is  neither  hydrogene  gas, 
nor  any  combination  of  it  with  fulphur,  charcoal, 
or  phofphorus.  Tlicfe  compounds  are  very  vola- 
tile and  diffufable,  and  form  a large  part  of  the 
difagreeable  odour  or  abominable  ftench  of  de- 
caying bodies.  The  {linking  fmell  of  fubftances 
is  quite  a different  thing  from  infedlion  : .nor  can 
carbonic  acid  air  be  the  contagious  material, 
though  tha?  exhrdes  abundantly  from  fome  fources 
of  corruption.  It  has  been  imagined,  that  ammo- 
niacal  gas  was  the  injurious  produdion,  either  by 
itfelf,  or  in  combination  with  fomething  elfe  j but 
the  fenfible  qualities  of  this,  although  it  fupports 
flame,  and  is  mifcible  with  water,  ferve  fufficiently 
to  charadlerife  it,  and  fhew  it  is  not  the  deleterious 
caufe  in  queflion.  Befides  its  mifcibility  with 
■water,  and  capability  to  maintain  flame,  though 
very  faintly,  alkaline  gas  pofTeffes  enough  of  pe- 
.culiar  qualities  to  diflinguifh  it  from  every  other 
animal  produftion.  Vv^e  fhall  mention  two  of 
them  t 1.  When  ammoniacal  gas  is  mixed  with 
water,  it  imparts  to  it  a ftrong  alkaline  tinaure ; 
infomuch  that  a water  may  be  prepared  in  this 
way,  having  a ftronger  alkaline  fmell  than  any 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  at  all.  2.  Whenever  alka- 
line air  meets  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  a combina- 
tion of  the  two  fluids  takes  place  immediately,  even 
in  their  aerial  form,  and  concrete  into  oblong  and 
flender  chryflals,  which  crofs  each  other,  and 
cover  the  fldes  of  the  veffel  in  which  the  experi- 
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ment  is  made,  in  the  form  of  a net-work ; the 
chryftals  being  of  the  fame  kind  of  volatile  fait, 
obtained  in  a folid  form,  by  the  diflillation  of  fal 
ammoniac  with  fixed  alkaline  falts.  Hence,  if 
ammoniacal  gas  be  ever  extricated  during  putre- 
fa£lion,  it  would  inftantly  difcover  itfelf  by  impart- 
ing an  alkaline  flavour  to  water  ; or,  by  combining 
with  the  fixed  air,  evolved  at  the  fame  time,  will 
combine  into  firm  chryftals  of  volatile  alkali. 
This,  therefore,  cannot  conftitute  the  matter  of 
contagion.  This  contagious  caufe  zue  fttppofe  to  be 
fought  for  in  the  combinations  of  fepton  ivith  the  acidi- 
fying principle,  and  to  manifeji  itfelf  in  the  feptous 
oxyd,  and  the  vapours  of  the  nitric  acid  itfelf:  and 
in  this  view  of  the  matter  can  we  account  for  the 
produftion  of  contagious  difeafes  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  wherever  the  caufes  favouring  the 
production  of  thefe  compounds  exifl. 

Upon  this  idea,  the  occurrence  of  the  epidemic 
in  this  city  lad  dimmer  may  admit  of  a fatisfaClory 
folution  ; from  the  exi Hence  of  the  collections  of 
vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  in  the  different 
divifions  of  the  city,  and  in  a particular  manner 
in  that  part  of  it  where  the  malady  raged  with  pe- 
culiar violence  ; fince,  on  examination,  it  has  been 
found,  that  there  exifled  in  that  neighbourhood 
large  heaps  of  manure,  collected  by  the  fcavengers 
from  the  Itreets  and  avenues  of  the  city,  and  which 
were  in  that  fituatlon,  undergoing  the  neceffary 
diforganization  for  agricultural  purpofes.  Now  it 
has  been  pretty  fully  Hated,  that  under  fuch  cir- 
cumHances,  thofe  feptous  compounds,  which  are 
the  immediate  caufes  of  contagious  and  infeClious 
ailments,  are  uniformly  extricated  by  the  appli- 
cation of.  heat  and  moiHure ; and  when  once  fo 
formed,  their  influence  on  the  neighbouring  in- 
. habitants  is  eafy  of  conception. 
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An  analagous  influence  from  the  marfli  effluvia 
arlfmg  from  the  borders  of  the  Onondago  lake,  i? 
related  by  Vandervoort  *.  ' 

“ The  marfli  effluvia  in  this  wedern  territory, 
in  many  places,  and  particularly  in  this  place,  oper 
rates  fo  powerfully  on  the  human  body,  as  to  in- 
duce a paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent,  in  the  courfe 
of  four  or  five  hours,  and  frequently  death  the 
feventh  day- 

“ From  ocular  obfen^ations  in  thefe  marflies,  it 
appears  that  the  poifonous  effluvia  is  generated 
from  the  putrefaflion  of  vegetable  matter,  which, 
in  its  refolution,  undergoes  certain  changes,  which 
produce  this  noxious  air.  It  is  alfo  evident  that 
this  air  does  not  operate  while  the  marflies  are 
inundated.” 

Moores  f informs  us,  that  in  the  ftate  of  Mary- 
land, where  the  marfliy  grounds  are  more  exten- 
fively  prevalent,  remitting  and  intermitting  fevers 
prevail ; and  both  difeafes  he  afcribes  to  the  fame 
caufe,  differing  in  degree.  “ Hoc  vero  ex  obfer- 
vatione  propria  edidici  nempe  cum  in  Marilandia, 
mftivus  et  autumnalis  calor  minor  quani  folitus  fit, 
turn  populi  in  locis  paludibus  vicinis  degentes 
febribus  intermittentibus  tantum  obnoxii  funt, 
quando  autem  a;fl;atis  et  autumni  calor  intenfior 
seftuet,  tunc  febres  remittentes  his  ipfis  locis  epide- 
micee  graffantur. 

“ In  regionibus  Marilandias  calidioribus  qualis 
Carolina  eft,  paludes  folis  radiis  ferme  excoquuntur, 
ibique  febres  remittentes  quam  in  Marilandia  multo 
gravioribus  fymptoniatibus  ftipantur  et  proprius  ad 


* Analyfis.of  Balfton  mineral  fpring  water,  p.  1 7, 

•j"  Iradl.  Inaugural,  dc  Pebre  Renjit.  Marilandica. 
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typhum  iflierodem  accedunt.  Monilrant  h®c  exem- 
pla  quantum  febres  cum  ejufdem  turn  diverfarum 
regionum  fecundum  tempeftatis  calorem  varient. 
Has  autem  varietates  modo  indiredle  a calore  pen- 
dent quippe  paludum  miafina  pro  caufa  onines 
agnofcunt  et  fecundum  vim  ejus  febres  remittentes 
vel  intermittentes  feviant  ; vis  vcro  miafmatis  ad 
tempeftatis  calorem  femper  quadrat.’* 

Dr.  Valentin,  who  formerly  refided  in  Cape. 
Francois,  in  the  capacity  of  phyfician  to  the  camps 
and  armies  of  St.  Domingo,  and  who  was  in  Nor- 
folk in  Virginia  during  the  ficknefs  of  1795,  in  a 
letter  to  Profeflbr  Mitchill,  has  the  following  com- 
parative remark  on  the  difeafes  of  the  two  places  : 
T.  hey  offer  the  like  train  and  concomitancy  of 
fymptoms  : I have  here  followed  the  fame  method 
as  there,  with  an  equal  fuccefs  when  I was  called 
in  feafon.  I do  not  conteft  about  the  word  yellow 
fever  ; that  I confidcr  but  as  an  cffeft,  or  a fymp- 
tom,  for  it  is  not  a new  malady.”  He  adds  alfo 
his  entire  convidion  of  its  local  origin  in  Norfolk, 
and  other  fea-ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  contagious  fluid  emitted  from  living  bodies 
is  moft  plentifully  conveyed  in  the  breath,  perfpir- 
ation,  and  ftools.  It  has  been  faid  to  have  a pecu- 
liar fmell,  and  capable-  of  b<^ing  diftinguiflied  from 
all  other  known  odours.  They  who  have  had 
iiifeftious  air  frefli  in  their  noftrils  have  called  it  an 
earthy,  difagreeable  fmell,  afteding  in  fome  de- 
gree the  organ  of  tafte,  and  extending  down  into 
the  ftomach  : fome  have  compared  it  to  the  vapours 
iffuing  from  a newly-opened  grave,  but  without  the 
cadaverous  ftench ; others  think  it  refembles  the 
effluvia  of  rotten  ftraw,  and  others  again  are  of 
opinion  it  is  like  the  exhalations  from  confluent 
fniall-pox  at  the  turn  of  the  puftules. 
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From  the  circumftances  in  which  it  is  emitted, 
it  is  prefumable  it  is  feldom  admitted  to  the  orgaa 
of  fniell  in  its  pure  form,  but  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  fome  other  gafeous  emanation  floating 
about  with  it.  Perhaps  it  is  impofllble  to  obtain, 
it  in  a pure  form,  but  by  an  artificial  procefs  ; and 
this  may  be  the  reafon  of  the  diverfity  of  opinions 
concerning  the  odour  afcribed  to  it,  which  is  pro- 
bably not  fo  much  occafioned  by  the  contagious 
fluid  itfelf,  as  by  the  other  matters  that  are  fre- 
quently extricated  at  the  fame  time  with  it.  After 
diffufion  through  the  air  to  fome  diftance,  it  feems 
incapable  of  exciting  any  fenfation  at  all  in  the 
organ  of  fmell.  From  this  inodorous  quality  of 
it,  added  to  its  capacity  to  fupport  flame,  may 
fome  idea  be  formed  why  it  has  hitherto  eluded 
the  fearch  of  inquirers. 

The  fa(5ts  related  by  Mr.  Martin,  and  by  Mr, 
Townfend,  concerning  the  vapours  rifing  from  the 
faltpetre  foils  of  Bengal  and  Spain,  and  their  power 
of  producing  fevers,  apply  with  great  force  here. 
They  are  nitrous  earths  naturally  formed.  The 
filth  collc£led  in  the  ftreets  of  large  cities  is  a 
nitrous  foil  alfo.  The  effluvia  from  the  faltpetre 
foils  of  cities  produces  effects  very  firailar  to  thofe 
obferved  in  the  neighbourhood  of  natural  nitre- 
beds.  This  is  verified  mofl:  ftrikingly,  as  before 
remarked,  in  the  difeafe  endemic  in  New  York  in 
1795.  The  inference  is,  that  the  feptic  (nitric) 
vapours,  according  to  Thouvenel’s  conclufion, 
are  in  both  cafes  the  caufe  of  the  confequent 
difeafes. 
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The  Operation  of  the  Caufes  of  thefe  endemic  and 
epidemie  D feafes  on  Vegetation. 

This  is  a fubje£l  of  the  greateft  importance,  as 
it  involves  ^ a material  article  of  the  police  of 
crowded  cities : for  ihould  it  appear  that  the  vege- 
table economy  was  capacitated  to  difarm  thefe 
compounds  of  their  baneful  properties,  the  joint 
co-operation  of  convenience  and  ulefulnefs  would 
flimulate  the  officers  of  government  of  thefe  places 
to  difleminate  vegetable  life  with  as  much  zeal,  as 
the  prejudice  of  ignorance  has  fiipported  the  mea- 
fure  of  exterrninating  it  from  the  ftreets  and  public 
walks  of  the  citizens. 

No  direft  experiments,  however,  have  yet  been 
made  on  this  fulnefl ; but  from  the  phsenomena  of 
the  mitigation  of  the  Samiel  and  Harmattan  blalls 
in  Africa,  on  their  paffing  over  trafts  of  country 
cloathedwithvegetableverdure,  it  is  highly  probable 
they  have  an  eflential  influence  in  altering  or 
decompofmg  the  elements  of  fuch  peftilential 
fluids. 


Its  P hjfiologlcal  and  Medical  Operation. 

HAVING,  as  we  hope,  afcertained  the  caufe  of 
moft  endemic  and  epidemic  difeafes,  and  the 
fources  of  their  formation  in  the  various  ways  we 
have  confidered  them ; we  come  now  more  imme- 
diately to  the  application  of  thefe  caufes  on  our 
bodies  ; and  in  this  view  of  the  fubjeft  we  fhall 
confider  the  operation  of  them  on  difi'erent  parts  of 
the  body. 
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S'he  Operation  of  the  Gafeous  Oxyd  and  Septoiis 

Acid  Vapours  on  the  Lungs , including  Brute  Animals 

as  well  as  Man, 

The  operation  of  thefe  caufcs  on  the  lungs  is 
accompanied,  according  to  their  degree  of  continu- 
ance, with  the  following  fymptoms  : — Hoarfenefs, 
cough,  catarrh,  excretion  of  mucus  from  the 
larynx  or  bronchia,  laflitude,  languor,  fhivering, 
impeded  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  the  contradions 
of  the  heart  dimlnilhed,  intermillion  or  llownefs  of 
the  pulfe,  the  colour  of  the  hands  and  arms  brown, 
livid,  or  black,  laxity  of  the  mufcles,  haemor- 
rhages, anxiety,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  or  of 
the  whole  body,  ftupor,  coma,  delirium,  fulfoca- 
tion,  and  death  frequently  dire£l  on  the  firll 
attack  ; the, blood  in  a like  condition  as  in  fubmer- 
fion  or  fufpenlion.  Though  the  elFefts  now  enu-  ' 
merated  feldom  all  occur  in  any  one  cafe,  fome  or 
other  of  thefe  fymptoms  will  occur,  more  or  lefs, 
in  different  perfons,  dependent  on  the  concentrated 
form  in  which  the  caufe  is  applied,  the  duration  of 
its  continuance,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
patient’s  conftitution  accommodates  itfelf  to  the 
operation  of  fuch  a new  flimulus.  And  in  this 
way  it  is,  that  of  a number  of  individuals,  labour- 
ing under  the  influence  of  caufes  of  this  fort,  in 
like  fituations  and  circumftances,  one  fhall  have  an 
aggravated,  another  a mild,  and  a third  no  difeafe 
whatever  ; and  fo  on  in  all  poffible  degrees  of  vio- 
lence or  mildnefs. 

For  a more  clear  and  fatisfadory  illuftration  of 
thefe  remarks,  I fhall  feleft,  from  medical  hiflory, 
a few  well-marked  and  decifive  inftances  of  difeafes 
induced  by  breathing  an  air  thus  vitiated. 

Chifholm’s 
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Chifliolm's  * hiftory  of  what  he  calls  an  uncom- 
mon epidemic  fever  obferved  in  the  idand  of  Gre- 
nada, mav  be  confidered  as  a fair  exemplification 
of  the  efieas  produced  by  this  modification  of 
atmofphcric  air,  mingled  perhaps  with  other  non- 
refpirable  airs,  and  afling  on  the  lungs  of  the  fol- 
diers,  lickening  in  the  barracks  of  8t.  George’s, 
a remarkably  unhealthy  fpot,  furrounded  by  marjhcs. 
‘‘  The  general  type  of 'the  fever  was  that  of  a quo- 
tidian intermittent,  but  fo  extremely  irregular  as 
not  to  admit  of  a reference  to  any  of  the  common 
fpecies.  It  was  truly  anomalous,  and  fo  infidious 
as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient  before  any 
apprehenfion  could  be  entertained  of  its  fatal 
tendency.  In  almofl:  every  cafe,  the  patient 
feemed  in  a ftate  of  very  great  anxiety  at  all 
times,  with  eyes  inflamed,  "and  a little  protruded  ; 
a llrong  expre/Tion  of  depreffion  of  fpirits  in  his 
countenance  ; a very  great  degree  of  debility ; and 
a ienfe  of  w'earinefs,  as  if  he  had  undergone  excef- 
five  fatigue.  But  the  fymptoms  which  moft 
troubled  the  fick,  during  both  the  paroxyfm  and 
the  intermiflions,  if  they  can  be  properly  called 
fuch,  were  an  intolerable  headach,  with  a throbbing 
of  the  temples,  and  a lethargic  heavinefs.  -During 
the  intermiffion,  whilft  the  patient  was  labouring 
vnder  all  or  moft  of  thefe  fymptoms,  his  fldn  was 
preternaturally  cool ; his  pulfe  fmall,  quick,  and 
hard  ; and  his  whole  body  covered  with  a clammy 
TOoiflure.  Ihe  paroxyfm  generally  came  on  fome- 
tirae  between  eight  and  twelve  at  night ; and  its 
approach  was  indicated  by  a very  great  increafe  of 
the  coldnefs,  with  fhivering.  Thefe  were  foon 


* Sec  Duncan’s  Medical  Commentaries  for  1792,  p.  267, 
ct  feq. 
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fucceeded  by  violent  heat,  increafed  anxiety,  and 
jlheadach,  and  very  frequently  by  delirium.  It 
(Continued  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  and  termi- 
nated in  profufe  diaphorefis  ; but,  contrary  to  the 
ufual  form  of  intermittents,  on  the  ceafmg  of  the 
diaphorefis,  the  patient  continued  afilitded  with 
anxiety,  headach,  &c.  to  the  degree  1 have  men- 
tioned. The  paroxyfm  in  fome  was  marked  with 
infinitely  greater  violence  than  in  others.  In  the 
cafe  of  one  foldier,  the  paroxyfm  began  about 
twelve  o’clock  at  night,  with  all  the  mod  violent 
fymptoms,  at  once  a deadly  coldnefs  of  the  body, 
and  excelTive  delirium.  Thefe,conftantly  increafmg, 
terminated,  in  about  two  hours,  in  total  infenfi- 
bility,  coma,  and  death.  In  a few  cafes,  very 
little  intermiflion  could  be  perceived  throughout 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe  : in  thefe  there  was 
a continual  alternate  fucceflion  of  fliiverings  and 
fiufiiings,  with  a difagreeable  clamminefs  on  the 
furface  of  the  body,  which  never  afforded  relief. 
When,  in  fuch  cafes,  any  thing  like  diftindl  inter- 
miffions  could  be  obferved,  they  occurred  at  or  a 
little  before  noon,  and  continued  one  or  two 
hours  ; but  in  the- others,  the  periods  of  fhivering 
and  diffufion  of  heat  returned  fo  rapidly,  that 
fcarce  any  interval  could  be  perceived.  The  pro- 
ftration  of  ftrength  brought  on  by  them  was 
aftonifhing ; and  it  was  obferved  too,  that  the 
patients  who  laboured  under  the  difeafe  in  this 
form  had  a much  more  ghaftly  countenance,  fighed 
and  moaned  more,  were  infinitely  more  reftlefs, 
were  more  fubjeft  to  raving,  and  had  more  of 
a dirty  yellow  fuffufion  over  the  fkin,  than  the 
reft. 

“ In  moft  of  the  cafe^  refpiration  w'as  extremely 
difficult ; and  on  ordering  the  patients  to  make  a 
deep  infpiration,  they  were  fuddenly  checked  by 
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pain  more  or  lefs  acute,  which,  however,  they 
could  not  refer  to  any  particular  place,  except  in  a 
lew  mftances,  when  it  was  found  mofl;  troublefome 
at  the  pit  of  the  ftoniach,  ftretching  to  the  hypo- 
chondria and  fpine.  Some  alfo  complained  of  a 
rawnefs^  as  it  were,  from  the  throat  to  the  ftomach, 

exprefled  it,  “ a rawnefs  and  burning 
of  thear  inwards.”  ° 

“ A yellownefs  on  the  flcin  was  by  no  means  a 
conflant  fymptom.  d'he  fulfufion  was  general  over 
the  body  ; fometimes  of  a deeper  hue,  and  fome- 
times,  particularly  about  the  eyes  and  on  the  neck, 
approaching  to  a livid  colour. 

^ “ Difledions,  in  thefe  cafes,  proved  the  whole 
mteftinal  canal  to  be  found.” 

Lind  * gives  an  account  of  a dlfeafe,  operating 
pretty  much  in  the  fame  way,  though  with  lefs 
violence,  on  board  feveral  fhips  in  the  Britifli 
navy  in  1759*  **  The  fever  which  raged  in  all 

thefe  Ihips  greatly  affeded  the  bread.  Some  who 
were  feized  with  it,  as  if  they  had  been  under  a 
falivation,  fpit  up  fix  or  eight  pints  of  a thin 
phlegm^  in  forty-eight  hours  j and,  to  prevent 
I'ufibcation,  were  obliged  to  have  their  heads  fup- 
ported  by  pillows.  1 heir  blood  was  extremely 
vifdd  and  glutinous.  This  I obferved  even  during 
the  lad  dage,  in  a perfon  from  wLom  it  was  then 
necelTary  to  take  blood  for  a pain  in  the  bread, 
greatly  impeding  refpiration.  The  head  was 
aftefted  often  with  a heavinefs,  and  dull  fenfe  of 
pain,  feldom  with  a delirium.  Cough,  fpitting, 
and  pricking  pains  of  the  bread,  were  the  mod 
univerfal  complaints,  &c.  The  attack  of  this 
infedion  began  with  fhivering,  fucceeded  either 


• Diflertation  on  Fevers  and  Infedlons,  cli.  i. 
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!by  pain  of  the  head  or  breafl ; feldom  by  an  uni- 
■verlal  pain  in  the  limbs,  but  mofl;  frequently  by  a 
Iitightnefs  of  the  breafl;  and  cough,  which  lafl;  raifed 
t the  acute  pains  in  the  cheh.  Several  who  recovered 
■ were  afterwards  diftrefled  with  a dulnefs  of  hearing ; 
many  relapfed.  A midfhipman,  after  being  able 
to  fit  up  for  feveral  days,  fell  again  into  the  fever, 
which  was  accompanied  with  convulflons,  and 
I expired  in  thirty  hours  after  the  lall.  attack,  when 
his  body  was  found  covered  with  patechite  : a few 
died  confumptive,  being  exhaufted  by  the  vafl;  dif* 
charge  in  fpitting.  In  four  or  five  perfons,  there 
were  fymptoms  of  malignity  ; and  out  of  above 
a hundred  patients  received  into  the  hofpital  from 
thofe  fhips,  eight  died  of  the  fever.  The  diffemper, 
if  it  had  occurred  elfewhere  than  in  tlie  fhips, 
might  perhaps  have  been  judged  folely  inflamma- 
tory, and  to  have  proceeded  from  caufes  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  real  ones.” 

Fordyce,  in  his  DifTertation  on  Ample  Fever  *, 
has  the  following  obfervations,  which  tend  to  the 
corroboration  of  this  argument.  “ When  the 
attack  is  fatal,  it  fometimes  kills  in  five  minutes : 
fometimes  it  requires  half  an  hour ; fometimes  - 
longer  than  that  time.  While  the  patient  is  yet 
fenfible,  violent  head-ach,  with  great  fenfe  of  chiili- 
nefs,  takes  place  ; the  extremities  become  cold  and 
perfedUy  infenfible ; there  is  great  proflration  of 
flrength,  fo  that  the  patient  is  incapable  of  fup- 
porting  himfelf  in  an  eredl  poflure.  He  becomes 
pale ; his  fkin  of  a dirty  brown,  and  he  is  foon  in- 
fenfible to  external  objefts : the  eyes  are  half 

openj  the  cornea  fomewhat  contradted,  and  the 
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patient  goes  off  very  foon : the  pulfe  is  diminiffed, 
and  at  lalt  loft,  without  any  frequency  taking 
place ; but  if  it  be  long  before  he  dies,  the  pulfe 
becomes  exceffively  fmall  and  frequent,”  &c. 

Ihe  effeds  induced  by  expofure  to  an  atmo- 
fphere,  charged  with  the  caufes  of  thefe  difeafes, 
as  pointedly  elucidating  their  operation  on  refpira- 
tion,  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Martin’s  account  of  the 
air  of  feme  parts  of  Bengal. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  inveftigate  the  opetntion 
and  influence  of  thefe  caufes  on  brute  animals. 

From  the  produdion  of  difeafes  in  the  human 
conftitution,  by  expofure  to  marfli  miafmata,  and 
other  like  decompolitions  of  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances,  it  may  appear  highly  probable  that  the 
rot  in  fheep^  kept  in  low  grounds,  is  analagous  to 
the  intermitting,  and  like  difeafes  of  the  human 
Ijpecies,  and  excited  by  the  fame  caufes.  And  a 
like  iiiveftigation  might  prove  that  the  bloody  mur- 
rain^ which  fometimes  prevails  among  cattle^  is 
occafioned  by  a fimilar  contagious  caufe,  operating 
and  producing  an  affedion  fimilar  to  our  dyfenteric 
fever,  &c. 

But  that,  while  our  habits  fuffer  the  operation  of 
thefe  caufes  in  their  fuperior  degree  of  operation, 
brute  animals  have  analagous  experience,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  fads  : 

Sorbait,  of  Vienna,  relates  that,  during  the 
plague,  “ larks,  fo  numerous  in  Auftria  during 
the  autumn,  were  wholly  wanting,  fo  that  not  a 
fingle  one  could  be  met  with;  and  tame  birds, 
kept  in  cages,  all  died.  Homer  * mentions  the 
death  of  dogs  and  mules,  as  the  forerunners  of  the 
peftilence  in  the  Grecian  camp  before  Troy. 
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Thucydides*  obferved  the  pernicious  and  deadly 
of  the  atmofphere,  during  the  plague  at 
Athens,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  Peloponefian 
war,  upon  /firds  and  beq/is,  and  particularly  on 
dogs. 

Fadls  of  this  kind  were  not  wanting  during  the 
prevalence  of  our  late  epidemic.  It  is  ftated  to 
me,  from  undoubted  authority,  that  at  the  Behieu 
Hcfpital^  the  fowls  and.  chickens,  which  fed  about 
it,  and  like  'other  poultry  came  occafionally  into 
the  hofpital,  (perhaps  drank,  and  picked  up 
crumbs  about  the  houfe,)  all  fuddenly  died  without 
airy  oftenfible  caufe;  on  uiflccHon,  the  appear- 
ances were  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies 
who  have  died  of  putrid  difeafes.  And  in  a part 
of  the  city,  where  there  exiiled  comparatively  a 
fmall  proportion  of  the  epidemic  influence,  the 
ducks  kept  in  yardsj  and  which  received  the  ufual 
attendance  to  food,  all  died  olF  in  Inch  a man- 
ner as  to  excite  the  remarks  and  furprife  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Fowls,  in  fome  of  the  yards,  fickened,  and  fome 
died  ; but  after  a while,  the  furvivors  experienced 
no  inconvenience.  Bruce  mentions  the  deadly 
effetbs  of  the  Simoom  blalls,  in  the  African  defer  ts, 
upon  all  breathing  creatures.  Cdeghorn  obferves, 
that  in  fome  of  the  vallies  of  Minorca,  beads,  as 
well  as  men,  fulfer ; and  it  is  related  by  refpecl- 
able  authority,  that  horfes  have  been  incommoded 
by  the  autumnal  air  of  Onondaga,  for  fome  time 
after  being  carried  on  to  the  low  lands. 
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On  the  Alimentary  Canal,  or  Stomach,  and 
Intejlines.  * 

How  the  aforefaxd  Septous  Combinations  may  be  conveyed  into 
the  Alimentary  Canal  of  living  Animals ; or  generated 
there  from  the  Corruption  of  the  Food ; and  of  the  EffePls 
they  produce  in  both  Cafes,  by  ailing  on  the  Stomach  and 
Intejlines. 

I.  From  the  properties  of  the  caufes  of  con- 
tagious and  infeftious  difeafes,  then,  we  infer  the 
occafional  operation  of  thefe  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  by  their  introduftion  by  the  falha  and  wa- 
tery parts  of  our  food:  in  corroboration  of  which 
mode  of  operation,  we  are  prefented  with  the  fol- 
lowing refledions  and  fads  from  their  refpedable 
authors. 

Gardiner  obferves,  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
caufes  of  certain  malignant  fevers,  arifing  from 
marlh  miafmata,  human  or  fpecific  contagion,  get 
into  our  habit,  is  by  the  noxious  effluvia  taken  in 
with  the  air  in  refpiration,  mixing  with  the  faliva, 
and,  by  deglutition,  conveyed  into  the  ftomach, 
where  by  certain  changes  wrought  on  the  gaftric 
fluids,  and  their  particular  ftimulus  on  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  they  prove  the  caufe 
of  fevers,  differing  from  one  another  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  infedious  exhalation.  “ This  I 
have  always  thought  to  be  the  moft  probable  way 
that  infedions  are  received  by  us,  and  of  their 
ading  on  our  fyftem,  in  the  produdion  of  fe- 
vers *.** 

This  opinion  of  the  fflifcibility  of  the  infedious 
effluvia  of  malignant  fevers,  with  the  faliva,  and 


* Animal  Economy,  p.  196. 
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of  its  afterwards  paffing  into  the  ftotnach,  is  up- 
held by  Turner,  phyfician  to  the  military  hofpitals 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  in  a letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle, 
who  fays,  that  he  efcaped  the  ipfeclion  of  the  hof- 
pital  fevers  by  chewing  tobacco  during  the  time  he 
was  on  his  vifits  to  the  men  in  the  hofpital,  ima- 
gining that  all  putrid  and  contagious  effluvia  en- 
tered and  infedted  by  the  faliva,  which  he  took 
great  care  not  to  fwallow  whilft  he  vifited  the 
fick  *. 

Lind  believed  in  this  mode  of  receiving  conta- 
gion, who  fays,  “ Swallowing  the  fpittle  in  in- 
feftqd  ^ places  is  juftly  deemed  a means  of  fooner 
acquiring  the  taint,  upon  which  account  neither 
the  nurfes  nor  any  one  elfe  lliould  be  fuffered  tq  > 
eat  in  the  hofpital  f.’*  And  he  relates  an  occur- 
rence which  may  unqueftionably  be  inftanced  as 
operating  in  this  manner  : — “ A company  of  gen- 
tlemen belonging  to  his  Majefty’s  Ihip  the  Phoenix, 
taking  the  diverfion  of  hunting  and  fhooting  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  by  following  their 
game  into  a large  fwamp,  were  all  of  them  affeded 
by  its  putrid  eftluyia.  They  were  immediately 
feized  with  ficknefs,  vomiting,  hcad-ach,  and  a 
conftant  hawking  and  fpitting  from  a difagreeable 
fmell  which  (as  they  exprefs  it)  feeraed  to  remain 
m their  mquth  and  throat.  Upon  returning  to 
the  fhip,  each  of  them  was  ordered  a vomit,  w'hich 
immediately  removed  all  thofe  Complaints  i.” 

And  again  II,  « I am  apt  to  think,  that  an  in- 
leftion  from  whatever  impure  fountain  it  is  derived. 


* Med.  Annr.t.  vol.  v.  p.  472. 
t On  Hot  Climates,  p.  m. 

I Ibid.  p.  1^8. 

II  On  Fevers  and  Infcdions,  part  U<  p.  6e. 
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does  firft;  dll'cover  itfelf  by  afFeding  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines.” 

Balfour’s  opinion  corroborates  this  argument, 
as  we  have  feen  in  our  colleftion  of  obfervations 
and  fafts  proving  the  identity  of  caufe  in  the  pro- 
dudion  of  fever,  and  certain  other  difeafes  *. 

Ruflif  relates,  that  “ in  fmall  rooms,  crowded, 
in  fome  inftances,  with  four  or  five  fick  people, 
there  was  an  effluvia  that  produced  giddinefs,  fick- 
nefs  at  ftomach,  a weaknefs  of  the  limbs,  faintnefs, 
and,  in  fome  cafes,  a diarrhoea.” 

Mitchill  relates  an  inftance  of  a gentleman  who 
received  the  fumes  of  a dyfenteric  purging : fome 
uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  qualmifhnefs,  came 
on,  which,  in  a few  hours,  ended  in  a loofenefs, 
A fimilar  indifpofition  was  brought  on  in  another, 
by  receiving  the  fumes  of  a corrupting  corpfe. 
In  both  thefe  inftances,  it  appears  as  if  the  infection 
was  fwallowed  with  the  falha,  and  thus  operated 
as  a purge. 

Mr.  Van  Eems  | informs  us,  that  if  the  abdo- 
men of  an  animal  that  has  lain  fome  time  under 
water  after  drowning,  fuddenly  burfl,  a moft 
active  and  penetrating  fluid  proceeds  from  it,  very 
injurious  to  the  eyes,  lungs,  and  ftomach ; and  in- 
ftantly  deftrudtive  to  the  appetite,  infomuch  a^  to 
provoke  naufea,  vomiting,  and  even  to  bring  oa 
dyfentery. 

2.  Another  mode  in  which  the  difeafes  de- 
pendent on  thofe  caufes  may  be  produced,  is  by 


* See  page  23. 

f On  the  Remitting  Bilious  Fever  of  Philadelphia,  1795* 
p.  107. 

J P»  slcftiou.  Boerhaav.  248. 
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the  diforgantzmg  procefs,  which  the  Ingejia  take  on, 
in  the  Jiomach  and  bowels  themfelves. 

The  human  conftitution  derives  its  principal 
fupport  from  foreign  materials,  received  into  the 
digeftive  organs  : and  the  due  performance  of  this 
neccflary  funftion  is  therefore  indifpenfably  requi- 
fite  to  the  healthy  condition  of  our  bodies : this 
ftate  is  preferved  by  the  influence  of  the  gaftric  li- 
quor and  faliva  in  the  ftomach,  and  by  the  pan- 
creatic and  bilious  juices  in  the  fmall  inteftines ; 
but  thefe  healthy  fecretions  are  again  dependent  on 
the  vigour  of  the  organs  of  digeftion,  which,  is  in- 
creafed  or  diminifhed  by  the  matters  taken  into 
them.  Thefe  fubftances  are  derived  from  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  in  healthy 
digeftion,  they  will  fuftain  and  nourilh  our  fyf- 
tems. 

But  in  cafes  of  the  prevalence  of  epidemic,  and- 
other  like  difeafes,  while  the  predifpofing  caufes’ 
exift,  it  would  be  to  be  inferred,  from  our  princi-* 
pie,  that  flefh-eaters,  in  an  efpecial  degree,  fhould 
be  liable  to  an  attack  of  thofe  difeafes  ; for,  from 
the  analyfis  of  the  lean  mufcular  fibre,  we  are 
enabled  to  underftand  whence  may  flow  the  fcpton, 
for  the  formation  of  the  deleterious  caufe;  and 
by  the  occafional  ufe  of  vegetable  fubftances,  as- 
well  as  from  the  animal  matter  itfelf ; the  other 
ingredient,  oxygene,  is  aftbrded.  A confequence' 
is,  that  thofe  fubftances  which  are  deficient  in 
either  of  the  component  ingredients,  are  thofe  of 
the  moft  falutary  ufe  in  fuch  cafes  : fubftances  of 
this  nature  are  the  fat  of  animals,  oil,  butter,  &c. 
which  are  known  not  to  contain  the  feptous  or 
putrefying  bafe,  and  may  therefore  be  had  recourfe 
to  as  food,  with  the  moft  perfect  fafety  j or,  on 
the  other  hand,  vegetables,  as  affording  lefs  fepton 
than  lean  meats,  and  fome  oi  them  fcarcely  any, 
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may  be  ufed  v^ith  like  freedom.  And  It  is  im- 
queftionably  owing  to  this  mode  of  living,  that 
Frenchmen  are,  comparatively,  in  fo  fmall  a degree 
fufferers  from  thefe  forms  of  pdlilential  ailment, 
in  unhealthy  countries  and  climates  ; whofe  habits 
of  life  are  inch  as  to  draw  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  their  nourifliment  from  vegetable  fubflances; 
'To  this  eflect,  Jackfon  * obferves,  that  “ the- 
French  and  Spaniards  eat  lefs  animal  food,  and 
drink  their  liquors  greatly  more  diluted,  than  the 
natives  of  England  : they  efcape  better  from  dan- 
gerous difeafes,  and  this  has  been  remarked  to 
bear  fome  proportion  to  the  degree  of  abftemiouC* 
nefs  they  obferye.”  Mr.  Verdpni  declares,  that 

the  Greek  chriftians  in  Smyrna,  during . the 
feafon  in  lent,  whejp  they  eat  only  vegetables,  are 
very  feldom  attacked  by  the  plague,  while  arnong 
thofe  who  eat  flefh  the  contagion  makes  great 
havoc.  Thence  the  befl;  means  of  prevention  are, 
to  eat  moderately,  and  not  at  all  of  animal 
food,’*  &c. 

In  infeded  fituations,  thofe  caufes  which  tend  to 
the  debility  of  the  digeftive  organs  will  contribute 
very  much  to  the  production  of  difeafe.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  habitual  ufe  of  too  much  ardent 
fpirits,  and  other  habits  of  intemperance  j exppfure 
to  exceflive.  heat,  and  other  violent  exciting  powers, 
which,  by  their  operation,  induce  an  indireCt  debi- 
lity of  thefe  organs ; or  the  operation  of  fear, 
terror,  and  the  like,  may  induce  a fimilar  opera-, 
tion,  by  an  abftraCtion  of  the  ufual  neceflary  fti- 
mulation.  Thefe  favour  the  unhealthy  diforganif- 
ation  of  the  ingefta,  by  withholding  the  antifeptfe 
powers  of  digeftion  and  concoCticn,  depending 


* Fevers  of  Jamaley,  p-  395. 
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upon  a healthy  ftate  of  the  gaftric  fecretion. 
When,  by  the  operation  of  the  above-mentioned 
noxious  caufes,  this  unhealthy  and  debilitated  con- 
dition is  induced,  it  is  evidenced  to  us  by  tenfion, 
oppreffion,  and  belching ; and  ftill  further,  by  the 
acid,  putrid,  and  peftilential  nature  of  the  matters 
vomited  from  the  ftomach. 

That  an  acid  is  vomited  up  in  cafes  of  this 
nature  is  afcertained  by  the  four  tafte,  and  by  the 
erofmn  of  the  calcareous  enamel  of  the  teeth,  in 
fome  inftances.  “ I have,”  fays  Hunter  *,  “ feen 
an  inftance  of  fever,  in  which  it  was  neceffary  to 
give  from  half  an  ounce  to  fix  drachms  of  the 
powder  of  oyfter-ftiells,  to  deftroy  the  acid  that 
was  generated  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  which 
otherwife  occafioned  great  pains  and  teachings.” 
The  green  colour  of  the  bile  is  knowm  to  depend 
upon  an  acid  in  the  ftomach  ; for  w'e  know  by 
experiment,  that  the  moft  healthy  bile,  whofe 
colour  is  yellowifh,  wdll  be  changed  to  green  by 
mixture,  in  certain  circumftances,  with  an  acid. 

What  the  nature  of  this  acid  is  may  be  collected 
from  the  account  given  by  Wallis  f,  of  a porra. 
ceous  and  black  bile  often  feen  throwm  up  by 
vomiting,  which  corroded  metals,  and  boiled  up  on 
the  ground  like  fpirit  ot  vitriol  dropped  thereon ; 
and  fo  auflerely  acid,  that  it  fet  the  teeth  ftrongly 
on  edge,  and  excoriated  the  throat.  It  is  further 
related,  that  a man  who  had  vomited  up  a large 
quantity  of  green,  black,  and  acid  bile,  being  agi- 
tated by  convulfions,  had  a lilver  fpoon  put  into 
his  mouth,  that  he  might  not  bite  his  tongue,  and 


. * Obfervations  on  the  Dilbafcs  of 
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in  a moment  it  turned  black,  as  if  it  had  been 
ftained  with  fpirits  of  nitre  ; but  the  man  had 
drank  liquors  foured  with  lemon-juice. 

The  coffee-coloured  matter,  commonly  called 
the  black  vomits  which  is  ejected  from  the  ftomach 
in  violent  remitting  fevers  and  plague,  is  to  be 
confidcred  as  bile,  impregnated  with  the  more 
active  feptous  combinations,  as  appears  from  its 
corrofive  nature,  noticed  by  dilTe^tors  in  thefe 
difeafes  ; or  yet,  in  other  cafes,  there  is  an  admix- 
ture of  blood,  while  by  its  own  cauftic  nature  the 
feptous  acid  thus  formed  in  the  ftomach  had 
eroded  the  extreme  blood-veffels  of  that  vifcus, 
Hillary  * witnefled  the  exiltence  of  thefe  appear- 
ances in  the  remitting  fevers  of  Barbadoes,  and 
obferves,  that  “ great  quantities  of  black,  half- 
baked,  or  half-mortified  blood,  are  frequently 
voided,  both  by  vomiting  and  ftool ; with  great 
quantities  of  yellow  and  blackifh  putrid  bile,  by  the 
fame  ways.” 

When,  therefore,  there  exift  fuch  fluids  in  the 
ftomach,  the  occurrence  of  naufea,  exceflfive  vo- 
miting, painful  burning  of  the  ftomach,  and  other 
fymptoms  of  Gaflritis,  we  Ihould  fcarcely  doubt, 
from  the  nature  of  thefe  feptous  combinations, 
that  on  dilfeftion,  the  various  phccnomena  of  in- 
flammation would  manifeft  therafelves. 

Conformably  we  find,  according  to  the  diflec- 
tions of  Drs.  Fhyfick  and  Cathrall,  that  in  the 
difeafe  of  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  “ ihejlomacb  afid 
beginning  of  the  duodenum  are  the  parts  that  appear 
mojl  difenfed.  In  two  perfons  who  died  of  the  dif- 
eafe on  the  fifth  day,  the  villous  membrane  of  the 
ftomach,  efpecially  about  its  fmaller  end,  was 


* DjfcaXcs  of  Barbadoes,  p.  151. 
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found  highly  inflamed  ; and  this  inflammation 
extended  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum 
fome  way.  The  inflammation  here  was  exafUy 
limilar  to  that  induced  In  the  ftomach  by  acrid 
poifons ; as  by  arfenic,  which  we  have  once 
had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  in  a perfon  deftroyed 
by  it. 

“ The  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  was  quite  of  its 
natural  colour,  though  very  vifcid. 

“ In  another  perfon  who  died  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  difeafe,  feveral  fpots  of  extravafation  were 
difcovered  between  the  - membranes,  particularly 
about  the  fmaller  end  of  the  ftomach,  the  inflam- 
mation of  which  had  confiderably  abated.  Pus 
was  feen  in  the  beginning  of  the  duodenum ; 
and  the  villous  membrane  at  this  part  was  thick- 
ened. 

“ In  two  other  perfons,  who  died  at  a more 
advanced  period  of  the  difeafe,  the  ftomach 
appeared  fpotted  in  many  places,  with  extrava^ 
fations  ; and  the  inflammation  difappeared.  It 
contained,  as  did  alfo  the  inteftines,  a black 
liquor,  which  had  been  vomited  and  purged  before 
death.  'Phis  black  liquor  appears  clearly  to  be  an 
altered  fecretion  from  the  liver  ; for  a fluid,  in  all 
refpefls  of  the  fame  qualities,  was  found  in  the 
gall  bladder.  This  liquor  was  fo  acrid,  that  it 
induced  confiderable  inflammation  and  fwelling  on 
the  operator’s  hands,  which  remained  fome  days. 
The  villous  membrane  of  the  inteftines  in  thefe 
laft  two  bodies  was  found  inflamed  in  feveral 
places.” 

And  in  a letter  addrefled  to  Dr.  Duflield,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, from  Profeflbr  Smith,  we  extrad  the  fol- 
lowing appearances  on  difleftion,  on  one  who  died 
of  our  epidemic  in  1795  : “ Thcjloinacb  and  duo- 
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denum  exhibited  marks  of  high  wflammation ; the 
liver  little  altered  from  its  natural  appearance  ; the 
gall-bladder  abfolutely  empty  ^ the  lower  intef- 
tines  quite  found,  the  lungs  alfo ; and  the  brain, 
except  in  being  rather  of  a darker  fhade  than  is 
ufual.” 

From  thefe  difleflions  it  appears,  that  the  fupe- 
rior  portion  of  the  inteflinal  traft  is  the  part  which 
more  particularly  fuffers  the  operation  of  thefe 
caufes  of  difeafe.  And  hence  we  are  led  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  caufes  which  may  account  for  this 
partial  operation.  From  the  nature  of  thefe  fep- 
tous  combinations,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
offending  caufes  in  thefe  fituations,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  inquire  into  the  component  ingredients  of 
the  bile,  which  is  here  emptied  into  the  intellines, 
in'  order  to  afeertain  if  there  do  not  exift  in  it 
fome  fubftance,  for  which  the  principle  of  putre^ 
faction  has  a greater  attradion  than  for  the  vifeera 
themfelves. 

From  the  fucceeding  experiment  of  Saunders  *, 
we  analogically  conclude,  that  fuch  a fubftance 
does  exift  in  the  biliary  fecretion  of  the  human 
fpecies  ; as  there  is  probably  no  very  material 
difference  in  us  from  other  animals,  in  this  fecreted 
liquor. 

“ A quantity  of  (ex)  bile  and  diluted  marine 
acid  were  put  into  a flalk,  and  placed  in  a fand- 
bath,  until  they  had  acquired  the  boiling  heat.  On 
infpeclicn,  the  feparation  into  parts  was  very  evi- 
dent ; and  on  committing  it  to  the  filter,  it  fepa- 
rated  a colourlefs  fluid,  deftirute  of  every  bilious 
property.  The  refiduum  confifted  of  a very  dark 


* Trcatife  on  the  Liver,  p.  105.  London,  1793- 
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green  mafs,  intenfely  bitter,  and  extremely  glu- 
tinous. When  examined,  it  appeared  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  an  animal  mucilage,  in  combination  with 
a refinous  fubftance. 

“ But  to  afcertain  in  what  way  the  acid  had 
effefted  the  decompofition,  it  became  neceflTary  to 
examine  the  filtrated  liquor.  It  was  therefore  fub- 
jeded  to  a cautious  evaporation,  and  at  a proper 
period  was  fuffered  to  cool. 

“ Under  cooling,  chryfials  were  formed  of  a 
cubic  figure,  which  decripitated  by  heat,  and  pof- 
felTed  all  the  charafters  of  common  fait. 

“ Therefore  the  decompofition  was  here  occa- 
fioned  by  the  marine  acid  engaging  the  mineral 
alkali,  which  it  feparated  from  the  other  elements 
of  the  faponaceous  body,  and,  by  uniting  with  that 
bafts,  formed  common  fait.’* 

Since  then  there  is  exifting  in  our  inteAines  this 
bilious  fecretion,  whofe  alkaline  nature  we  have 
thus  feen  experimentally  afeertained,  it  will  appear 
manifeft,  from  the  known  attraction  betw^een  the 
acid  of  the  ftomach  and  the  foda'of  the  bile,  in 
what  manner  there  (hall  take  place  a union  of  the 
feptous  acid  with  the  biliary  alkali,  and  thus  a con- 
fiderable  part,  or  in  fome  cafes  even  the  whole  of 
the  feptous  acid,  being  thus  neutralized  or  faturated, 
that  part  of  the  duodenum  below'  the  opening  of 
the  duCtus  communis  choledocus,  together  with 
the  jejunum  and  ilium,  in  mod  inllances,  be  un- 
molefted  by  its  inflammatory  and  cauflic  nature. 
Thefe  faCls  lead  to  a fatisfaClory  folution  of  the 
phsenomena  of  the  extraordinary  fecretion  of  the 
bilious  matter  in  thofe  difeafes  ; fince  it  appears, 
from  the  preceding  confiderations,  to  be  one  of 
the  refources  of  Nature,  in  couuteraLding  this 
oifending  caufe. 


Or, 
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Or,  if  it  fiiould  not  meet  with  a fubftance  ta 
neutralize  it  wholly,  or  nearly  fo,  it  may  pafs  on 
and  by  the  operation  of  the  abforbent  vefTels,  by 
being  taken  up  and  carried  the  round  of  the  circu- 
lating fluids,  be  eventually  manifefted  by  imparting 
to  the  Ikin  a yellow  or  other  like  fuflufion  * this 
explication  of  the  tinge  of  the  Ikin,  in  certain 
inltances,  is  rendered  probable,  by  the  relation  of 
a cafe  of  difeafe  lafl:  fummer,  from  undoubted 
authority , ^ in  which  the  following  ftriking  fact 
prefented  itfelf : A patient  labouring  under  the 
epidemic,  whofe  fkiii  was  of  a remarkably  yellow 
colour,  was  ordered  an  epifpitic  ; on  drefling  the 
bhfter,  after  its  operation  had  ceafed,  the  fciffiirs 
which  were  made  ufe  of  to  remove  the  fcarf  Ikin, 
were  accidentally  left  moiflened  with  the  ferum 
for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  on  examin- 
ing them,  the  oblerver  was  altonilhed  to  find  they 

were  oxy dated  as  if  dipped  into  a flrong  mineral 
acid. 

And  Van  Swieten,  m the  plague  of  Oczakow, 
relates,  that  “ the  inftruments  which  the  furgeons 
made  ufe  ol  were  turned  as  black  and  livid  as  if 
they  had  been  dipped  in  aqua  fortis.” 


On  the  Cidicular  Surface. 

H'.iv  the  Shu  of  P erf  JUS,  living  in  an  Atmofphere  thus 
"uitiaiedy  is  afjcleJ,  andhciv  ilofcraicscnlPouiids. 

On  the  application  of  the  caiifes  of  difeafe 
w^hich  we  have  been  conlidering,  do  we  prefume, 
are  to  be  explained  various  efllorefcences  and  erup- 
tions occafionally  befetting  the  external  furface  of 
our  bodies.  Thefe  appearances  will  be  different, 
according  to  the  concentrated  or  Iparfe  form  in 
which  the  caufes  arc  applied,  and  to  the  duration 
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cof  their  continuance  ; and  in  this  way  partly  is  to 
Ibe  explained  the  peculiar  tinges  of  the  countenance 
iin  tropical  climates,  even  although  there  fliall  not 
Ibe  prefent  aftual  difeafe.  And  on  the  like  ptin- 
• ciple,  is  explicable  the  abfence  ot  the  different  fuf- 
fufions  in  contagious  difeafes,  till  foine  progrefs  has 
been  made  in  the  morbid  action. 

To  this  mode  of  operation  are  probably  referable 
the  different  kinds  of  eruptions  which  have  been 
hitherto  confidered  as  critical  depofitions  of  hu- 
mours from  the  body.  From  the  greater  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  contagious  fluids,  the  lower  parts  of 
the  body,  which  are  moft  conftantly  expofed  to  its 
operation,  are  firft  affeded,  and  worfe  afflicled, 
than  other  parts  of  the  conftitution.  Thus  the 
legs  of  perfons  fick  on  fhip-board,  are  often  rrafe- 
rably  ulcerated.  Sometimes,  in  very  unhealthy 
countries,  an  uneafy  itching  in  the  legs  has  been 
the  firfl  fymptom  of  difeafe  ; and  upon  pulling 
down  the  ftockings,  flreams  of  thin  diffolved 
blood  followed  ; foon  after  which  a ghadly  yellow- 
nefs  invadt^d  the  whole  body,  and  the  patient  has 
died  in  lefs  than  forty-eight  hours. 

In  1764,  the  quality  cT  the  air  at  Batavia,  which 
then  exhibited  a mingled  fcene  of  difeafe  and 
death,  was  fo  malignant,  that  a flight  cut  of  the 
fkin,  a fcratch  of  a nail,  or  the  mofli  trifling  wound, 
&c.  generated  quickly  into  a putrid  fpreading 
ulcer,  which  in  twenty-four  hours  confumed  the 
llefh  even  to  the  bone,  as  was  experienced  by  the 
Britifh  frigates  Medway  and  Panther,  then  lying 
there.  From  its  difpofition  to  adhere  to  bedding 
and  cloathing,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  imder- 
flanding  how  miliary  and  petechial  fpots  are  pro- 
duced, in  many  inflances  beginning  about  the  back^ 
loins,  and  infide  of  the  thighs  of  thofe  wffio  are 
expofed,  and  extending  thence  over  the  covered 
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parrs  of  the  body,  in  thofe  who  are  fweatin?  hi 
t^heir  own  vapours  and  exhalations  in  bed : fhev 
nave  thus  a contaminated  atmofphere  around  them  • 
and  from  its  operation  upon  the  Tick,  do  thefe  mor' 
bid  appearances  of  the  fldn  proceed.  The  occur- 
rence  of  thefe  forts  of  fevers  in  low,  foul,  and  dirty 
dwellings,  bcc.  may  thus  be  referred  to  the  noxious 
air  the  patients  live  irt,  and  to  the  infefted  beds 
they  he  upon. 

In  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  * fores  are  very  frequent 
on  the  lower  extremities.  A 
t^rifJmg  fcratch,  bruife,  or  hurt  on  the  feet  and  le^s 
foon  became  a deep  and  fpreading  ulcer,  which 
was  always  difficult,  and  fometimes  impoffible  to 
be  healed.  Little  injuries  of  thefe  parts  are  very 
apt  tofpread  rapidly,  and  form  a large  ulcerated 
lurface.  Granulations  are  hard  to  form,  and 
when  formed,  frequently  become  flaccid  and  mor- 
tify, the  portion  fl-tmned  over  ulcerates  afreffi,  and 
the  fore  becomes  larger  than  ever.  The  bones  are 
apt  to  become  carious,  the  patient  to  grow  heftic, 
and  linger  on  to  death.  Frefh  vegetable  diet,  full 
nourifliing  diet,  calomel  in  fmaller  dofes,  to  operate 
as  an  alterative,  external  application  of  ahnofl:  all 
forts  of  poultices,  ointment,  dry  lint,  &c.  and  a 
hori?:ontal  poflure  of  the  limbs,  were  fo  ineffedual, 
that  Hunter  relates  it  as  the  general  refult  of  all 
his  experience,  that  ulcers  of  fonie  ftanding,  and 
of  confiderable  fize,  in  the  lower  extremities,  can- 
not be  healed  in  that  country,  by  any  means  we 
are  acquainted  with.  Yet  thefe  very  patients,  fent 
away  from  tlie  ifland  to  Europe,  had  their  ulcers 
freqit^ntly  healed  on  the  paflage  ; the  rell,  except 
in  cates  of  carious  bones,  foon  recovered.  Ampu- 


* I'luiiter  oa  the  Dil'e;ifes  of  die  Army  in  Jamaica,  p.  22/. 
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itation  In  thefe  other  cafes  anfwcreJ  in  England,  but 
jlfucceeded  very  badly  in  Jamaica. 

Cleghorn  * teftifies  ' to  the  analogy  between 
'Rome  and  Minorca,  in  refpecl  to  the  troublefome 
mature  of  ulcers,  on  the  inferior  e^ctremities. 

Baglivi  tells  us,  that  at  Rome  ulcers  of  the 
1 tegs  , are  almofl;  ineurable,  and  wounds  in  them 
• difficult  ito  heal,  while  the  like  accidents  on  the 
1 head  are  quickly  cured  witliout  any  trouble.  The 
feline  thing  happens  here,  infomuch  that  it  is  a 
] proverb  among  the  natives,  “ Minorca  is  good  for 
the  head,  but  bad  for  the  fliins.” 

Van  Helmont  f faw  a man,  who,  upon  touch- 
ing fome  papers  infefted  by  the  plague,  felt  in- 
ftantly  a pain,  like  the  prick  of  a needle  j a pefti- 
leniial  carbuncle  made  its  appearance  foon  after 
on  his  fore  finger,  and  he  died  in  two  days. 

Yap  Swieten|  relates,  that  a man,  who  flirred 
up  with  hjs  foot  the  ftraw  whereon  the  bed  of  one 
fick  of  the  plague  had  been  laid,  “ a little  while 
afteT'felt'an  acute  pain  in-  the  lower  part  of  his,  leg, 
pifl  above  the  foot,  ;as  if  the  part  had  been  Raided 
with  boiling  water ; the  next  day  the  epider.mis, 
or  fcarf-lkin,  was  elevated  into  a large  blifter, 
upop  breaking  which  a quantity  of  blac^ih  liquor 
run  opt,  and  underneath  a latent;  peflileiitial'  car-> 
bunple 'was  djfcovered.’V  : 


* Difciifcs  of  Minorca,  p.  7.8.  t Turn.  Pdl.  p. 
i Se<5t,  1 409. 
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0«  Lymphatic  and  Glandular  Syjlems. 

Hew  the  ahove-mentioned  Compounds  operate  upon  the  ahforlent 
Vejfels,  and  the  Glands  of  the  Body, 

On  thefe  parts  of  our  fyftems  we  are  prefented 
With  the  phaenomena  occafionally  attendant  on  dif- 
fedtions  of  dead  bodies,  from  the  peculiar  gas 
thence  arifing,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  Mr.  St.  John  *.  “ I have  known  a gentleman, 

who,  by  ilightly  touching  the  inteftines  of  the 
human  body,  beginning  to  liberate  this  corrofive 
gas,  was  aftedted  with  a violent  inflammation, 
which  in  a very  fhort  fpace  of  time  extended  up 
almofli  the  entire  of  his  arm,  producing  an  exten- 
five  ulcer  of  the  mofl;  foul  and  • frightful  appear- 
ance, which  continued  for  feveral  months,  and 
reduced  him  to  a miferable  ftate  of  emacia- 
tion,” &c. 

A fimilar  occurrence  took  place  at  the  New- 
York  Hofpital,  fonie  months  fince,  to  tw'o  young 
gentlemen  engaged  in  fewing  up  the  abdomen  of 
a patient  who  had  been  examined  by  the  phyficians 
and  furgeons  of  that  inftitution ; each  of  them 
pricked  one  of  his  fingers  in  the  operation : in  a 
few'  hours  afterwards,  the  part  pricked  in  both 
thefe  inftances  became  painful  and  fwelled ; the 
inflammation  extended  itfeli  along  the  arm,  till  » 
it^  reached  the  axillary  gland,  on  which  it  produced 
violent  inflammatory  adtion,  which  was  of  fome 
confiderable  continuance.  In  one  of  thefe  cafes. 


Preface  to  Method  Chem.  Nomcnclai lire,  p.  iii, 
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'the  lymphatic  vefTels  were  fo  highly  Inflamed  as  to 
tbecome  vifible  in  the  courfe  of  their  diflributions 
along  the  arm. 

Rufli  t notices  like  affeftions  of  this  fet  of 
weflels,  in  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1793. 

I met  with  three  cafes  of  fwellings  in  the  ingui- 
mal,  two  in  the  parotid,  and  one  in  the  cervical 
'glands.”  And  the  epidemic  of  our  own  city  in 
II 795  afforded  fome  few  inftances  of  this  fort. 

The  appearance  of  buboes  in  the  plague,  as  re- 
rmarked  by  every  writer  on  that  fubjeft,  may  be 
ttaken  as  the  operation  of  thcfe  caufes  on  thefe  parts 
(of  our  conftitution. 

Nor  are  the  brute  animals  exempted  from  the 
iinfluence  of  thefe  ftimulating  powers  when  applied 
•to  their  oeconomy.  For  cats  and  do^s  have  been 
dcnown  to  fufter  by  the  appearance  of  buboes, 
c^c.  as  related  by  the  writers  on  plague,  and  other 
dike  maladies. 


A new  Theory  cf  Fever. 

From  the  operation -.of  thefe  combinations,  the 
dearned  Profeilbi-  of  Chemiftry  has  deduced  a new 
:*doarine  of  fever.  Judging  from  their  effeas, 
ipeftilential  fluids  appear  to  be  always,  even  in  their 
weakeft  form,  fomewhat  of  ffimulants.  In  many 
iinftances,  they  are  mod  violently  fo.  Though 
uheir  operation  is  modified  in  a very  peculiar  man- 
:i>er,  when  in  a dilute  form  they  impede  refpira- 
!tion,  or  naufeate  the  ftomach,  as  they  then  bring 
lon  a diminution  of  aaion  and  energy,  amounting 
iin  the  cold  ftage  to  a date  of  dired  debility  : when 
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applied  in  great  quantity  and  force,  they  kill  in. 
Itamly ; when  m Jefs.  quantity,  they  produce  an 
anomalous  difeafe,  of  the  form  of  which  Chiflmlm's 
cafes  prefent  us  with  inftances ; when  in  a weaker 
Itate,  a common  contagious  catarrhal  affedion  may 
be  the  confequence  ; _ when  inhaled  in  a form  yet 
more  diluted,  a remitting  or  intermitting  fever  may 
be  the  difeafe  induced,  of  the  form  of  quotidian, 
tertian,  or  quartan,  or  any  of  their  varieties  j or 
the  remitting  may  be  called  jail,  hofpital,  ihip 
camp,  army,  yellow,  putrid,  or  bilious,  malignant! 
peltilential,  miliary,  petechial,  ardent,  flow',  con- 
riimed,  continual,  dyfenteric,  contagious,  or  in- 
leaious,  according  to  the  circumftances  that  may 
occur  in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

Ihe  main  difficulty  left  is  to  account  for  the 
cold  fit  of  a regular  tertian.  This  ftage  of  fever 
1 believe  to  depend  upon  impeded  refpiration  ; and 
the  impeded  refpiration  to  depend  upon  the  vi- 
tiated quality  of  the  air,  taken  into  the  lungs ; or 
m fome  flighter  cafes,  where  the  ftomach  is  ori- 
ginally thrown  into  a difordered  ftate,  the  lungs, 
by  affociation  with  that  organ,  are  thrown  into  , 
diforder  too,  and  for  a time  perform  their  fundions  i 
but  imperfecUy. 

“ Thus  I prefume  it  is,  that  the  impeded  ftate  * 
of  refpiration  is  attended  with  a fmaller  evolution  i 
of  Iieat  and  oxygene  in  the  lungs;  and  confe-  j 
quently  with  more  or  lefs  diminution  in  the  circu-  I 
latioii  of  the  blood,  and  a proportionable  degree  1 
of  chillinefs  and  coldnefs  throughout  the  body. 
The  duration  and  degree  of  the  cold  fit  will  cor-  : 
refpond  to  the  continuance  and  power  of  the  caufes-  t 
tliflurbing  the  pulmonic  organs^  either  by  ading 
upon  them  diredly  or  indiredly,  through  the  in- 
termedium of  the  ftomach. 
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^ From  the  fmall  quantity  of  heat  and  oxygene 
communicated  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  the 
confequent  How  and  feeble  circulation  of  the 
blood,  can  the  flirinking,  palenefs,  tremors,  cold- 
nefs,  debility.  See.  Sec:  be  fufficiently  explained,  as 
the  conftitution  is  now  deprived  of  its  two  chief 
flimulants. 

“ But  why  does  not  the  continued  operation  of 
the  vitiated  air  upon  the  Jungs,  or  the  affociated 
condition  of  the  lungs  with  the  ftomach,  go  on  in 
an  increafing  feries  even  unto  death  ? The  power 
of  our  conllitutions  to  become  familiarized  to  the 
aftion  of  noxious  caufes,  is  evinced  by  the  innocent 
operation  of  poiionous  fubftanccs,  which,  by  fre- 
quent repetition,  grow'  gradually  habitual,  and  by 
cuftom,  lofe  their  primary  operation.  This  dlfpo- 
fition  to  become  familiarised  to  vitiated  airs,  is  ap- 
parent in  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  who  are  fo 
feafoned  to  the  air  and  climate  they  live  in,  that 
it  excites  no  diffurbance  at  all  in  their  conftitu- 
lions,  while  ftrangers  fall  vidims  in  the  greatefl: 
abundance.  Now',  common  intermitting  paro- 
xyims,  are  inflances  of  temporary  feafonings,  which 
the  conflitution  experiences,  of  a kind  quite  analo- 
gous to  what  is  perpetual  W'ith  the  Guinea  ne- 
groes. 

“ The  cold  fit  fometimes  does  terminate  in 
death ; and  this  happens  when  the  conflitution 
cannot  acquire  the  habit  of  enduring  the  noxious 
caufe  with  impunity.  In  the  generality  of  cafes, 
however,  the  flimulus  of  the  infedious  gas  lofes 
its  power  to  operate  before  the  conflitution  is  de- 
bilitated to  death  i and  as  foon  as  it  becomes,  for 
this  time,  fo  much  accuflomed  to  the  vitiated  air 
as  no  longer  to  be  diflurbed  by  its  prefence,  the 
cold  fit  ends.  1 he  length  and  violence  of  the 
cold  fit  will  thus  be  c{(tct'is  paribus ^ in  a compound 
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ratio  of  the  Impetlituent  given  to  the  TefpifatioA 
by  the  iiifedious  gas,  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  conrtitiition  accommodates  itfelf  to  its  a(fUon  ; 
if  three  perfons  then  inhabit  one  houfe,  it  is  pofli- 
ble  that  one  may  become  fo  quickly  accuftomed 
to  the  air,  as  to  have  no  diftemper  ; a fecond  may 
have  a moderate  difeafe  of  but  a few  fits ; while 
the  third,  poffdfed  of  a conftitution  not  eafily 
moulded  to  a new  habit,  may  be  incommoded  by 
a violent  and  obftinate  malady. 

“ In  every  paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent,  the  in-, 
fedion  thus  wears  itfelf  out ; but  this  is  only  a 
temporary  reconcilement  of  the  body  to  its  aftion  ; 
when,  after  a repetition  of  fits,  the  diforder  be- 
comes milder  and  milder,  and  after  a while  wholly 
ceafes.  This  is  a cafe  of  lading  reconcilement ; 
and  in  this  way  may  a large  portion  of  fmall  in- 
tennittents  cure  theinfelves,  while  the  credit  is 
given  to  the  bark ! This  power  of  habit  daily 
does  wonders,  and  labours  more  elfeflually  for 
the  good  of  the  fick  than  bark,  opium,  and  anti- 
mony put  together. 

“ The  attack  of  thefe  caufes  being  thus  for  a 
time  overcome,  refpiration  grows  free,  full,  and 
frequent ; becaufe  there  is  now  a greater  appe- 
tency in  the  conftitution  for  heat ; more  vital  air 
is  decompounded  in  the  lungs,  and  more  ftimulus 
is  applied  by  means  of  the  increafed  heat  and  oxy- 
gene  now  in  the  blood,  to  the  heart  and  arteries ; 
thefe  ftimuli  operate  more  powerfully  on  account 
of  the  accumulated  excitability  of  the  body  ; and 
a degree  of  excitement  is  thence  induced  which 
fometimes  ends  in  death,  fometimes  caufes  deli- 
rium, and  in  alinoft  every  cafe  exceeds  the  healthy 
temperature. 

“ The  duration  and  violence  of  the  hot  ftage, 
t»fill  be  C4Stcris  paribus y in  a compound  ratio  of  the 
15  excitability 
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excitability  accumulated  in  the  cold  ftagc,  and  the 
heat  and  oxygene  evolved  in  the  hot  one.  When 
the  excitability  is  exhaufled  by  the  operation  of 
the  ftimuli,  the  violence  of  adlion  will  ceafe,'and 
the  body  grow  cool. 

Ihe^  doflrine  of  intermitting  fever  then,  Is 
briefly  this  : the  vitiated  atmofpheric  fluid,  by  in- 
terfering with  the  pulmonic  aftion,  brings  on  the 
< cold  ftage,  and  would  continue  the  fame  until  its 
I termination  in  death,  did  not  the  conftitution,  in 
.the  mean  time,  acquire  fuch  a habit  as  to  gain  a 
1 temporary  infenfibility  to  its  adion.  This  habit 
I being  induced,  the  cold  ftage  abates  by  reafon  of 
I the  ftate  of  dired  debility  into  which  the  body  had 
Ibeen  brought ; anxiety  continues,  and  by  the 
(quickening  of  refpiration,  heat  and  oxygene  are 
Ifet  loole  in  the  lungs,  and  becoming  incorporated 
’With  the  blood,  now  warm,  and  ftimulate  every 
ipart  with  more  than  ufual  power,  and  occafion  the 
iphaenomena  of  the  hot  ftage,  which  terminates  as 
iioon  as  the  accumulated  excitability  of  the  fyftem 
ns  exhaufted.  The  fweating  ftage  follows  of 
^courfe,  as  in  other  cafes  of  the  fubfidence  of  vio- 
ilent  aftion  : for  after  a time,  the  exhaufted  ex- 
(cnabihty  of  the  animal  fyftem,  allows  exceflive 
.attion  to  go  on  no  longer  ; the  refpiration  grows 
imore  moderate  and  eafy ; the  heart  beats  with 
llefs  frequency  and  force ; the  arterial  contraaions 
lare  alfo  more  flow  and  health-like ; and,  as  the 
carterial  contraaions  relax,  the  hydrogene  and  oxv- 
igene  of  the  blood  now  run  together  in  the  extreme 
j.veffels  of  the  fkm,  and  form  the  moifture  which 
bedews  the^  furface,  and  this  afterwards  flying  off 
tby  evaporation,  cools  by  degrees  the  whole  body 
^down  to  us  ordinary  temperature : and,  as  the 
arterial  extremities  of  tlie  reft  of  the  body  become 
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dilated  by  the  fubfidence  of  excitement,  the  other 
fecretions,  which  had  been  generally  fufpended 
during  the  frtj  now  return  as  before : after  this, 
the  conftitution,  lb  far  accudomed  to  the  breathing 
Inch  an  atmofphere,  regains  its  former  vigour  and 
fundlions,  as  far  as  the  exercife  induced  and  func- 
tions injured  during  the  feveral  ftages  will  allow. 

“ The  interval  between  one  fit  and  the  fucceed- 
ing  one,  will  be  proportionate  to  the  duration  of 
the  habit  of  refiltance  acquired.  Some  perfons 
thus  experience  but  one  fit,  and  all  is  over ; for, 
under  the  fame  circumftances  they  are  never  in- 
vaded by  a fecond.  Others  fuffer  two  fits,  or  a 
luccellion  of  fits,  and,  after  a while  become  fo  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  flimulus,  that,  if  always  applied 
in  the  fame  degree  of  Itrength,  its  effeO  is  no 
longer  felt  upon  the  body  ; in  other  inftances  again, 
fo  hard  Is  it  for  the  conditution  to  be  moulded  into 
a fettled  habit  of  oppofition,  that  after  enduring  a 
great  number  of  invafions,  it  becomes  at  length 
enervated  and  worn  down,  fo  much  as  finally  to 
die  exhauded. 

“ The  fpecies  of  fever,  whether  quotidian,  ter- 
tian, &c.  will  depend  upon  the  readinefs  or  quick- 
nefs  wherewith  the  odending  caufe  gains  a new 
afccndency  over  the  body,  or  breaks  the  habit. 
^Viul  to  the  mobility  of  the  body,  or  eafe  with 
which  the  habit  is  broken,  is  to  be  afcribed,  as 
well  the  frequency  of  the  returns,  as  the  duration 
and  feverity  of  the  paroxyfms. 

The  anomalous  cafes  of  fever,  which  have  ; 
puzzled  phyficians  to  explain,  and  nofologids  to 
arrange,  are  thus  very  naturally  accounted  for ; 
j'mcc,  according  to  the  variation  of  the  caufe,  as 
the  noxious  atmofphere  may  thicken  or  difperfe, 

will  be  the  variety  in  the  effect  produced  j and,  as 
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there  may  be  infinite  gra4ati(ms  of  the  cleliteriouis 
caufe,  there  may  be  aidlcfs  varieties  in  the  morbid 
elfeifl:. 

“ And  to  this  principle  of  the  human  conftitu- 
tion,  I believe,  may  be  referred  all  the  febrile  ailr 
ments  from  the  moft  trifling  intermittent  to  the 
more  ferious  remittent,  and  the  folemn  form . of 
continued  fever. 

Hence  further  may  it  be  underflgodi  ‘ how  a 
fuceellion  of  fits,  long  continued,  may.  dijTpofe  the 
conflitution  to  a repetition  of  fits,  even  . when : the 
morbid  caufe  is  away  ; for.  though  there  may  be  a 
habit' of  infenfibility  produced  to  the  vitiated  airs, 
yet  a habit  may  in  the  meanwhile  be  ?;fi.4blifhed  in 
the  bodily  motions  .of  falling  periodically  into  re^n- 
lar  trains  of  adion,  even  when  the;  original  caufe  is 
withheld.  Here  then  will  be  prodi}(;ed  a habit  of 
having  paroxyhiis  depending  on -.the  particular 
inward  liate  of  the  moving  fibres,  after  the  man- 
ner of  temporary  feafonings  j while,  at  the  fame 
time,  there  is  a habit  formed  of  refifting  the  adive 
caufes  (vitiated  air)  altogether,  or  of  obtaining  a 
permanent  feafoning  as  to  them. 

“ Ihe  cold  ftage  of  a paroxyfm  is  a ftate  of 
dired  debility,  induced  by  the  vitiated  air  breathed 
operating  to  lubdud  heat  and,  oxygene  from  the 
body;  and  its  termination  is  by  the  ftimulus  of 
the  vitiated  air  being  for  that  timeworn  out.  The 
hot  ftage,  which  begins  as  foon  as  the  temporary 
feafoning  is  induced,  is  a ftate  of  excitement  brought 
on  by  the  heat  and  oxy'gene  now  operating  upon 
the  accumulated  excitability  with  additional  force. 
The  fweating  ftage  is  formed  after  the  .fubfidence 
of  the  excellive  adion  of  the  body,  and  the  conle- 
quent  enlargement  of  the  diameters  of  the  vellcls., 
whereby  fweai  is  formed  by  the. Qpinbinatipn  of 
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hydrogene  and  oxygene,  and  the  other  fccrctlons 
proceed  again,  as  ui'ual,  in  the  feveral  glands. 

“ The  length  of  interval  between  the  parox- 
yfms  depends  upon  the  ftrength  of  habit  ac- 
quired. 

“ The  frequency  of  their  occurrence  will  be 
proportioned  to  the  facility  with  which  a temporary 
habit  is  broken  or  gives  way. 

“ The  cold  ftage  is  the  mod  dangerous ; and 
perfons  dying  in  it  die  of  the  dired  debility  induced 
by  the  vitiated  atmofphere  they  refpire. 

“ The  hot  ftage  is  lefs  dangerous ; and  perfons  ^ 
who  die  in  it  expire  in  a ftate  of  indirect  debility,  i 
But,  according  to  circumftances,  death  may  happen  \ 
in  both  the  cold  and  hot  ftages.  i 

“ The  fweating  ftage  is  a mere  confequcnce  of  j 
the  cooling  of  the  body,  after  the  preceding  heat  ; 
and  excitement  of  it.’* 

The  fimplicity  of  this  theory,  when  put  in 
competition  with  the  complex  dodlrines  of  pre- 
ceding phyficians,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  caufes 
our  aftonifliment  at  their  divergency  from  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  Nature,  flatters  our  judgment 
with  its  own  approximation  ; and  as  it  does  not 
take  the  mind  into  the  fancied  reafonings  of  fpe- 
culative  hypothefis,  neither  does  it  deprive  it  of  i 
fatisfa^lory  refledions  on  fads  and  nature.  The  j 
powers  of  habit  and  cuftom,  though  hitherto  ac-  I 
quiefeed  in,  in  almoft  every  adion  of  life,  have  not  . 
as  yet  been  fufBciently  confidered  in  their  relation  1 
to  febrile  phacnomena.  Hence  have  the  moft  ul’e-  • 
lefs  remedies  been  brought  into  eftimation,  and  ) 
acquired  a reputation  to  w'hich  they  had  no  juft 
pretenfions;  the  diforder  abated  as  foon  as  the 
conftitution  had  become  habituated  to  the  new 
ftimulus,  and  not  becaufe  fpecifics  were  admini- 
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ftered.  Hence,  though  blood  be  drawn  ofT  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  an  hundred  ounces,  or 
calomel  adiuiniftered  to  the  extent  of  fixteen 
hundred  grains  in  the  courfe  of  one  febrile  indif- 
pofition,  the  patient  may  get  well  in  fpite  of  both, 
.as  foon  as  the  habit  of  refillance  is  formed. 


On  the  Manner  in  ivhich  the  Materials  of  Du'dling^ 
Houfcs  are  qffccied  by  Scptous  Fumis  and  Com- 
binations.  In  a Letter  from  Dr.  Samuel 
L.  Mitchill,  to  Dr.  Edward  Miller,  of 
Dover,  Delazvarc. 

SIR, 

Some  paragraphs  and  efiavs  which  have  for 
fome  time  pall  appeared  in  our  newfpapers,  and  a 
Hwmber  of  queries  propofed  to  me  by  my  private 
correfpondents,  concerning  the  production  of 
infeftious  air  in  houfes,  and  its  concealment  in 
fundry  fubllances,  of  which  the  habitations  of  men 
are  conftrufted,  have  determined  me  to  collect 
fuch  facts  as  occurred  to  me  on  that  fubjeft,  and 
make  them  the  matter  of  a letter  to  you.  Your 
very  obliging  and  friendly  favour,  dated  at  Dover, 
the  15th  of  November,  merited  a more  fpeedy  an- 
fwer  ; but  I am  confident  you  will  pardon  my 
tardinefs,  when  you  conlider  that  I have  of  late, 
like  yourfelf,  been  engaged  in  an  inquiry,  tending 
to  alleviate  fome  of  the  inconveniences  which  refult 
from  our  mode  of  living,  efpecially  in  large  and 
populous  cities. 

iVnd  here  1 fliall  take  it  for  granted,  as  proved 
in  my  treat ile  on  contagion  and  elfewhere,  that  the 
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air  of  houfes,  tenements,  and  dwelling-places,  is 
vitiated  occasionally  in  a very  alarming  and  deic- 
tcrious  degree  by  the  galeoiis  oxyd  or  volatiiizeil 
acid  produced  by  animal  and  vegetable  decompo- 
fition,  which  have  been  denominated  the  vttreus. 
I have  for  feme  time  been  of  opinion,  that  ait 
examination  of  the  fads  upon  this  point  is  an  im- 
portant defiJeratum,  both  in  philofophy  and  houfe- 
keeping.  - 1 

i he  materials  of  houfes  may  be  clafled  under 
three  general  heads,  as  they  conlift,  ift,  of  Earth  j 
cd,  of  Wood;  and  3d,  pf  Paper- 

1.  dhe  materials  of  human  habitations, 

whether  pf  (tone,  'brick,  or  plaftcr,  may  bp  cohfi- 
dcred  as  confiding  in  the  main  of  flint,  clay,  and 
lime,  the  greater  ppt  of  them  being  capable  of 
refolution  by  analyfis,  into  one  or  more  of  thefc 
elements.  1 he  flinty  parts  of  a building,  compre- 
hending the  done  and  the  fand  mingled  with  the 
mortar,  are  from  their  nature  not  capable  of 
uniting,  in  ordinary  temperatures,  with  any  g#' 
the  common  acids  in  any  of  their  forms,  and  there- 
fore remain  pretty  much  in  their  original  date  as 
long  as  the  houfe  (lands. 

But  the  cafe  is  far  different  with  the  lime  and 
clay.  The-  operation  of  burning  lime-done,  to 
render  it  fit  fetr  the  purpofes  of  mafonry,  is  prin- 
cipally to  deprive  it  of  the  carbonic -acid  (fixed  air), 
with  which,  in  its  natural  and  crude  dare,  it  had 
been  united.  And  this  kind  of  air  is  fo  abundant 
in  the  atmofphere,  that  as  foon  as  the  calcined 
piaterial,  now  converted  to  quicklime,  is  taken 
from  the  kiln,  it  begins  to  recoihbine  in  a flow  and 
gradu;il  progrefs  with  the  fixed  air,  which  had  been 
expelled  by  the  fire,  and  returns  to  the  date  of  mild 
lime.  In  this  condition,  of  greater  or  lefs  combi- 
ijation  with  its  original  acid,  it  is  worked  up  into 
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mortar,  and  employed  as  a cement.  And  after  Its 
application  to  the  purpofes  of  brickwork  or  walls, 
lime  may  be  confidered  as  attracting  its  loft  fixed 
air  as  fait  as  circumftances  will  permit ; and  this 
procefs  may  go  on  until  a greater  part  of  the  lime 
is  Saturated.  In  this  fituation  the  walls  may  remain 
an  ind>.  finite  duration  of  time,  until  the  fixed  air 
be  expelled  by  fome  fubftance  having  a ftronger 
attraction  for  lime  than  itfelf. 

• The  habitations  of  men  are  known  to  aflbrd 
fuch  a fubltance  ; and  the  feptous  (nitrous)  exha- 
lations extricated  in  rooms,  are  found  to  difplace 
the  carbonic  acid  by  virtue  of  a llronger  attradiou 
for  lime,  and  attach  themfelves  to  that  calcareous 
bafis  in  the  form  of  a nitrate  of  lime.  There  are 
fever al  fubftances,  fuch  as  the  acids  of  fugar  and  of 
fulphur,  which  have  a llronger  affinity  to  lime  than 
the  nitrous  acid  has  ; but  thefe  rarely  occur  to 
dilturb  the  common  procefs.  The  plafter  then  by 
degrees  becomes  charged  with  the  acid  of  faltpetre, 
attracted  from  the  air  of  the  chamber.  This  ope-, 
ration  may  go  on  in  an  old  and  foul  houfe,  until 
the  whole  of  the  Jimq  is  faturated  with  the  feptous 
vapour,  and  can  take  up  ne  more. 

Thefe  noxious  exhalations  being  now  no  longer 
attracted  by  the  lime,  mufl  either  circulate  through 
the  houfe,  or  combine  with  fome  fubltance  capable 
of  fixing  them.  The  clay  pf  the  walls  is  a bafis 
with  which  they  are  difpofed  in  the  next  place  to 
join  themfelves.  The  nitrous  acid,  in  the  abfencc 
of  the  fulphuric  (vitrolic),  has  the  llrongell  attrac- 
tion for  clay,  of  any  j and  the  combination  of 
thefe  two  fubftances  may  thus  go  on  as  long  as 
any  particles  of  clay  retain  a capacity  to  attraQ  the 
acid. 

In  the  progreflidn  of  things,  the  clay  and  the 
lime  become  loaded  with  as  much  feptous  acid  as 

they 
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they  can  pofTibly  abforb  ; and  after  this  the  pefti- 
leniial  gas,  finding  no  other  material  to  form  a 
chemical  union  with,  will  be  accumulated  and 
diffufed  through  the  room  ©r  houfe,  penetrating 
the  interflices  of  bibulous  and  porous  fubftances. 

A fafhion  prevails  in  our  newly-conftrucled  and 
elegant  houfes,  of  making  the  walls  of  gypfum  or 
plaller  of  Paris.  This  fubftance  is  a compound  of 
lime  with  the  fulphuric  (vitriolic)  acid.  The  ful- 
phuric  acid,  as  was  mentioned  before,  poffelfing 
a ftrongcr  attraOion  for  its  calcareous  bafis  than 
the  nitrous  ]X)flelTes,  cannot  be  altered  or  dillodged 
by  the  feptic  vapours  circulating  in  the  rooms. 
The  lime  of  fuch  walls  will  therefore  remain  for 
an  indeterminate  time,  in  their  original  condition  ; 
and  the  foul  gafes  will  immediately,  and  with 
greater  readinefs  than  in  the  cafe  of  lime-walls, 
•vitiate  the  air  of  the  houfe. 

Walls  made  of  lime  and  clay  may  be  thus 
viewed  as  preventives  of  iiifeClion,  while  thofe 
conftrufted  of  gypfum  have  no  fuch  falurary  ope- 
ration. The  reafon  of  the  wholefomend's  of  ti  c 
former  is,  they  are  conftantly  taking  the  matter 
of  contagion  out  of  circulation,  and  fixing,  it  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  render  it  quite  harmlefs.  As 
long  as  the  walls  preferve  their  atrratlive  powers, 
they  render  the  air  of  a room  fit  for  refpiration 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gas  they  imbibe  ; 
when  they  ceafe  to  attraft  any  more  of  it,  the  air 
becomes  lefs  fit  for  animal  life,  by  the  furpius  of 
gas  iinabforbed. 

To  make  houfes  healthy  then,  the  walls  of  fuch 
as  have  flood  a long  time,  and  have  become  highly 
nitrous,  ought  to  be  broken  down,  and  a frelh 
plaftering  of  lime  applied  ; or  if  this  could  not  be 
conveniently  done,  a white-wafhing,  which  is  only 
a thinner  coat  of  plafter,  fhould  be  frequently  per- 
formed. 
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formed.  The  feptic  fumes  will  then  have  fome- 
thing  to  attach  ihemfelves  to,  and  be  taken  rapidly 
out  of  circulation.  An  eafy  experiment  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  walls  ol  houfes  fufpefted  of  being 
nitrous  are  really  fo  or  not.  lake  a quantity  of 
the  old  plafter,  pound  it,  and  keep  it  in  water, 
and  add  fome  pot-afli  to  the  mixture ; if  the  nitrous 
acid  be  there,  it  will  quit  its  conne6fion  with  tha 
piafter,  and  join  the  pot-alh  to  form  nitre. 

The  exiftence  of  nitrous  acid  in  old  grave-yards, 
at  the  fame  time  it  points  out  the  ahnok  finful 
impropriety  ol  burying  the  dead  near  the  habi- 
tations of  the  living,  directs  us  alfo  to  a remedy 
of  the  evil.  If  the  coffin  containing  the  corpfe  was 
filled  up  with  lime  or  pot-affi,  the  danger  of  com- 
municating infection  at  funerals,  and  the  unwhole- 
fomenefs  of  burying-grounds,  would  in  a great 
degree  be  obviated.  In  like  manner,  the  addition 
of  the  fame  fubftaiices  to  the  numerous  privies  ol 
crowded  fettlements,  would  have  a powerful 
effedt  in  preventing  the  afeent  of  deadly  vapours 
into  the  air,  or  their  penetration  to  ciflerns  and 
wells  of  water  through  the  air. 

2.  As  to  the  timber  which  enters  into  the  fabric 
of  our  houfes,  whether  it  be  oak,  pine,  cedar, 
mahogany,  or  of  any  other  kind  of  wood,  I know 
of  no  decifive  facts  evincing  a chemical  union 
between  it  and  putrid  vapours.  But  as  all  thefc 
materials  are  confiderably  porous,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  receiving  into  their  interkitial 
fpaces  a portion  of  the  vapours  which  occupy  the 
rooms.  The  quantity  imbibed  will  probably  be  in 
proportion  to  their  fpunginefs  or  laxity  of  texture ; 
and  in  this  ratio  may  the  different  kinds  of  wood 
be  imagined  capable  of  penetration  by  foul  keams. 
In  inok  cafes  of  this  kind,  however,  I apprehend 
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the  cor, laglous  matter  is  in  a very  feparable  (late, 
ami  ready  on  flight  occafions  to  manifefl  iu  T in 
Its  rroptr  and  d.lUnft  form.  Vu,..  tiic  readinef, 
Vith  ^hich  wood  IS  penetrated  b)  water,  and  from 
the  known  property  of  water  to  aft  as  the  vehi<  ie  to 
contagion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  LUteriim 
pretty  deeply  into  the  timber  of  our  dwellingi! 
cipecially  thole  that  are  not  covered  with  a coat  of 
paint.  ^ Ihe  covering  the  infide  work  of  houfes 
with  paint,  by  occupying  the  pores  of  the  wood,  will 
«clu(^  the  entrance  of  peltilemial  vapours,  and 
thus  ftr  tend  to  their  purity  and  wholefomenefs. 
Jt  IS  iaid  that  fhips  have  foinetimes  become  fo 
contagious,  as  to  infed  every  fucceflive  crew  with 
which  they  were  manned.  I'his  muft,  in  all  pro. 
babinty,  have  arifen  from  the  noxious  matter  inhe- 
rent m their  timber.  And  I fufpefl  the  fame  thing 
frequently  happens  in  many  ordinary  houfes  inha- 
bited  by  a fuccellion  of  dirty  tenants.  Wood, 
however,  would  leem  to  admit  of  cafy  cleaning. 
Mear  water  will  go  a good  way  towards  purifying 
But  the  inledious  matter  may  be,  without 
doubt,  extracled  from  it  by  careful  walhiiig  with 
a Ibliifioii  o[  pcfojb  in  water  (common  lye),,  or 
by  whife-wadiing  with  Hme,  or  even  ’uiih  clay. 

3.  'I’he  paper  with  which  houfes  are  adorned  is 
a material  of  fuch  open  and  fpongy  ftrudure,  that  ' 
nioff  fluids  can  eafily  enter  into  it.  Oil  and  greafe 
very  readily  inlinuate  themfelves  into  paper.  It 
very  readily  imbibes  water,  and  in  very  confider- 
aMe  quantity  too.  Smoke  taniilhcs  it  very  quick. 
j\nd  the  colours  of  ancient  records  and  books  are 
not  wliolly  to  be  aferibed  to  the  decay  of  the  paper 
and  ink,  but  in  part  to  the  impregnation  of  the 
pages  with  foreign  vapours.  From  thefe  facts, 
fiKiwing  thereadinefs  and  avidity  with  which  paper 
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combines  with  niofl:  liquid  and  aeriform  bodk’S, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  Its  pollefling  a capacity, 
like  wood  and  other  porous  lubftances,  to  receive 
contagion  among  its  fdaments.  But  as  paper 
poflefl'es  little  or  no  chemical  attraclion  ^ lor  pedi- 
lential  vapours,  they  will  not  change  their  nature, 
or  lay  afule  their  peculiar  qualities,  by  eritering 
into  the  interftices  of  the  paper,  but  remain  in  u 
very  loofe  fort  of  connection,  and  exceedingly 
prone  to  detach  themfelves  and  fally  forth  into 
adion.  This  idea  is  countenanced  by  the  facts 
told  concerning  the  catching  of  the  plague  by 
handling  letters,  which  in  thefe  cafes  were  very 
probably  damp,  and  by  aid  of  moifture,  concen- 
tered more  of  the  poifon  within  them.  Yet  when 
I refled  that  the  bibulous  or  abforbent  quality  of 
paper  is  the  very  caufe  why  it  is  fit  for  receiving 
the  ftains,  marks,  fpots,  and  colours  which  w'e 
imprefs  upon  it  by  writing  and  painting,  it  feems 
as  if  it  might  attach  and  retain  a conhderable  ftiare 
of  venom,  even  in  its  dry  (late.  Upon  the  whole, 
paper  may  be  eftimated  as  polTefling  all  the  incon- 
venience of  w’ood,  and  in  a much  more  confldera- 
ble  degree.  Nor  will  this  conclufion  be  invalidated 
by  the  confideratlon  that  the  paper  is  covered  with 
paint,  for  this  layer  of  pigment  is  not  mixed  in 
<//7,  as  in  the  paints  applied  to  wood,  but  it  is  ge- 
nerally ‘u.'o.ier -colour^  and  therefore  greatly  more 
open  and  penetrable.  Notwithflanding  thefe  ob- 
jections to  paper,  it  may  fafely  be  employed  in 
drawing-rooms  and  parlours  without  any  fenfible 
inconvenience  or  ri(k,  but  bed-rooms  and  nurferies, 
efpecially  in  crow'ded  families  and  infedious  fitua- 
tions,  had  better  be  furuiflied  with  lime  walls,  and 
coated  over  with  a calcarious  white-w'afli  from  time 
to  time ; w hen  families  are  fmall  and  fituatioiis 

neat 
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rh‘i  in  which 

"ny  the  chambers  are  fmiflied ; but  where  the 

contrary  is  the  cafe,  it  inuft  be  remembered  that 

frequently  changing  the  paper  will  fcarcely  prove 

a remedy  of  the  inconvenience.  On  the  fubiec^  of 

interefting  confideration  is,  what  danger 

there  may  be  m receiving  letters  through  the  me- 

lum  of  the  poft-office,  from  infefted  places.  That 

h?? r infedion,  I hold  to 

thf  r?n  chemical  connexion  between 
the  one  lubftance  and  the  other,  ,w// 

^r/engage  them.  _ If  a letter,  therefore,  fhould  be 
received  under  circumftances  leading  to  a fufpicion 
of  contagion,  it  fhould  be  held  a?  near  the  fire, 

'v^thout  burning  it,  and 
continued  till  it  be  thoroughly  heated.  The  gas 
wi  be  rarified  and  volatilized  by  the  heat,  and 
y ill  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  quit  its  lurking-place 
m the  paper,  which  may  be  unfolded  and  read 
with  fiifety.  With  great  regard  and  attachment, 
i remain,  very  unfeigned ly,  yours, 

Samuel  L.  Mitchill. 
Isczo'lorh^  Jan,  20,  179b. 

J)r.  Edward  Miller. 
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',0«  the  MifcihiVity  of  Contagious  Air  'ivith  Water, 
In  a Letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill  to 
John  Stevens  Efq. — Read  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  the  State  of  Ne-ip  Vorh,  Fe- 
bruary 1 6,  1796. 

DEAR  SIR, 

After  I had  fatisfled  tnyfelf  of  the  compo- 
Ifirion  of  that  particuiar  kind  of  air,  which  is  pro- 
iduced  from  fubftances  putrefying  in  places  where 
ibeat  and  nwi/lare  concur  to  form  new  combinations, 
imy  next  objetl  was  to  deted  its  particular  qualities, 
;and  relations  to  other  bodies:  and  I have  become 
iperfuaded  that  in  all  its  forms,  this  oxyd  or  acid 
< of  fepton,  is  readily  and  entirely  inifcible  ivith  water. 
By  water  I do  not  mean  the  pure  diflilled  fluid 
merely,  but  alfo  the  water  of  rain,  fnow,  ponds, 
and  marfhes;  and  occafionally  of  the  ocean,  as 
wdl  as  the  fluids  \^hich,  though  called  by  other 
names,  do  ftill  confift  chiefly  of  svater,  as  vinegar, 
wine,  fpirits,  he. 

Son^  of  the  interefting  confidcrations  which 
arife  from  this  chemical  attradion  between  watry 
fluids  and  infedious  air,  I fliall  endeavour  to  (late 
to  you  in  the  order  in  which  they  rife  to  my  re- 
colleftion,  in  anfwer  to  your  polite  and  inftrudlive 
letter,  dated  at  Hobocken,  September  25,  1795. 
In  dependence  upon  this  Angle  principle,  a multi- 
tude of  facls  profs  upon  the  mind,  and  all  appear 
equally  eofy  of  folution 

I.  It  has  been  experienced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  unhealthy  landings,  in  the  Eafl;  and  Weft- 
Indies,  that  fhips  lying  a fmall  diftance  oft’  at  an- 
chor in  the  harbours,  or  at  fea,  have  in  no  degree 
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fufTered  by  the  noxious  quality  of  the  air,  which 
was  very  injurious  to  the  fettleinent  on  fhore. 
But  there,  as  well  as  on  the  coafl  of  Africa  a 
boat’s  crew  feiit  on  fliore,  and  flaying  the  niAit 
are  very  commonly  feizcd  with  ficknefs,  which 
very  commonly  deftroys  a number  of  their  lives. 
1 he  rcafon  of  which  feems  to  be,  that  the  conta- 
gious air  (feptous  oxyd  or  acid)  produced  from 
putrefaction  on  the  low  and  muddy  banks  of  ri- 
vers.  See,  is  inoft  concentrated  at  the  place  of  its 
origin.  Here,  failors  tarrying  long  afhore,  are 
obliged,  in  uncleared  countries,  to  hut  them- 
lelves,  and  fleep^  near  the  ground.  From  the 
greater  accumulation  of  contagious  air  near  the 
lurface  of  the  earth,  they  mult  be  more  particu- 
larly expofed  to  its  action  while  lying  down  than 
when  fitting  up  or  walking  about.  13y  remaining 
f^or  fix  or  eight  hours;  in  this  manner  immerfed  in 
fuch  an  atmofphere,  and  during  the  time  of  deep 
too,  one  may  readily  underftand  how  they  either 
ficken  on  fhore,  or  loon  become  unwell  after  get- 
ting on  board.  Ihey  luffer  by  its  action  in  four 
ways:  i.  By’ where  the  atmofphere  is  vi- 
tiated. 2.  By  lyifig  near  the  ground  where  the 
noxious  gas  is  molt  condenfed.  o..  By  remaining 
fo  long  a time  within  the  fphere  of  its  operation. 
4.  By  gohig  tojlcep,,  that  it  may  damage  the  body 
in  that  unguarded  flate.  In  the  vicinity  of  all  this 
deftruCiive  air,  the  fliips  efcape  for  two  reafons : 
I.  Becaufe,  if  thepoifonous  air  fhould  reach  them, 
it  would  be  in  a rare  and  dilute  form.  2.  Becaufe 
in  pajwg  over  the  veatcr,  fo  much  of  it  would  be  ab- 
forbed^  that  a very  thin  flratum  would  remain  on 
the  iurface,  not  many  feet,  or  ])erhaps  inches  in 
height ; fo  that  lutle  or  no  inconvenience  could 
refult  from  it.  Hence  the  fervice  of  cutting 

wood. 
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wood,  getting  water,  burying  the  dead,  trading 
excurfions,  expofure  in  open  boats  along  coafts, 
&c.  are  extremely  hazardous  in  many  hot  climates. 

2.  The  experiments  made  at  Portfmouth,  Cadiz, 
Sardinia,  Penfacola,  and  in  Guinea,  have  proved 
that  fliips  anchored  oft  a little  diftance  from  places 
where  mortal  ficknefs  rages  on  ftiore,  afford  a niofl 
convenient  retreat  for  thofe  who  are  well,  and 
allow  an  excellent  chance  of  recovery  to  fuch  as 
are  fick.  1 he  fecurity  of  fuch  places  in  unhealthy 
feafons  has  led  very  naturally  to  the  idea  of  recom- 
mending floating  fadories  to  the  merchants  who 
have  trading  eftabliftiments  on  the  fickly  coafts  of 
Africa,  as  at  Cape-Coaft-Caftle,  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Senegal,  Gambia,  &c.  Mr.  Dodge,  a vale- 
itudinarian,  who  built  as  he  called  it,  for 

Ihimfelf  and  family,  to  avoid  the  influence  of  the 
Inckly  feafon  on  ftiore,  has  ftiewn  by  experiment, 
Ihow  well  a private  gentleman  may  be  accommo- 
idated  and  enjoy  his  friends  in  a floating  mayiflon. 
(conftftmg  of  a fteeping-room,  dining-room,  apart- 
:ment  tor  fervants,  kitchen,  cottl-room,  wine- 
(cellar,  &c.  Ihe  principle  upon  which  fuch  places 
ot  abode  are  pronounced  healthy  is,  that  as  the 
cconpgious  fluid  is  produced  aftiore,  or  from  mud 
un  the  neighbourhood,  a ftiip  or  floating  habitation 
ccannot  commonly  be  affedled  by  it,  oi\  account  of  its 
\attradion  for  •water.  The  ideas  mentioned  in  your 
iletter  are  therefore  rational  and  juft,  “ That  in 
ifealons  of  infeaion  temporary  ftages  be  framed  of 
iiock-logs,  and  anchored  oft'  the  citv.  ar 


:contagion,  let  the  ftages  be  multiplied 
they  conveniently  can,  and  placed 


VoL.  If.  ^ 
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diftances  from  each  other.  The  mod  important 
benefits  would  probably  refult  from  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  nature.  By  having  a number  of 
them,  fituated  as  they  fliould  be,  it  would  be  very 
praQicable  to  keep  them  free  from  contagion,  as  ^ 
they  might  occafionally  be  fuffered  to  remain  unoc-  ' 
cupied  long  enough  to  clean fe  them  properly.  ' 
The  fick  would  be  moved  with  the  utmofl  eafeand  ] 
convenience,  without  the  aggravation  of  their  j 
complaints  by  the  jolting  of  a wheel  carriage.  ; 
The  dead  might  inftantly  be  difpofed  of,  and  the 
danger  of  fpreading  contagion  and  panic-terror,  I 
by  conveying  dead  bodies  through  the  llreets  in  a 
hearfe,  would  be  prevented.  As  the  removal  of  a 
hek  perfon  to  an  hofpital  of  this  kind  would  pro- 
bably prove  extremely  falutary  to  himfelf,  there 
would  not  be  that  reluctance  either  on  the  part  of 
the  fick  perfon  or  his  friends,  to  this  neceffary 
meafure ; and  thus  the  efforts  of  the  police  to  . 
feparate  the  fick  from  the  well,  fo  far  from  meet- 
ing with  oppofition,  would  be  aided  and  aflifted  by 
every  body.  The  opulent,  no  doubt,  as  a necef- 
fary precaution,  would  provide  hofpitals  of  this 
fort  at  their  own  expence.  Thus  fituated,  every 
comfort,  aid,  and  convenience,  might  be  afforded 
the  fick,  and  their  friends  might  attend  them 
with  fcarcely  any  apprehenfion  of  danger,  dhefe 
aquatic  lazarettos  might  alfo'  be  employed  in 
another  way,  probably  to  great  advantage.  The 
air  of  the  city,  during  the  hot  months,  is  extremely 
injurious  to  young  children.  Vaff:  numbers  are 
carried  off  every  year,  during  the  fu miner  feafon, 
by  diforders  of  the  bowels.  It  is  truly  altonifliing 
what  an  immediate  efteft  a removal  from  the  foul 
air  of  the  city  has  on  infants  labouring  under  thefe 
complaints.” 
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I 3.  The  remarks  of  almofl:  all  obfervers  agree  in 
! this  point,  that  the  aerial  vapours  from  ftagnanc 
!' water  are  feldom  mifchievous,  until  evaporation 
I has  fo  far  advanced  as  almoft,'  or  quite,  to  bear 
'■fome  part  of  the  mud  or  bottom.  The  reafon  of 
I 'this  is  evident.  As  long  as  evaporation  goes 
jlbrilkly  on,  the  evaporating  furface  is  kept  cool, 
:;and  putrefaftion  of  courfe  advances  but  flowly. 
’’The  gas  extricated  below  mingles  with  the  incum- 
Ibent  water,  and  for  fame  time  little  or  none  efcapes 
I to  taint  the  atmofphere.  But  as  the  quantity  of 
'water  fhrinks,  and  the  fwampor  pool  dries  up,  the 
;attra£lion  of  the  atmofphere  for  the  water  being 
jftronger  than  that  of  the  water  for  the  contagion, 
Jthe  latter  is  difcharged  from  its  connexion,  and 
! floats  about  at  large  : the  mud  now  grows  warmer, 
fputrefaftion  advances,  more  infeded  air  rifes,  and 
t there  is  lefs  and  lefs  water  to  arrefl;  its  afcent : and 
tthus  the  procefs  is  carried  on,  until  the  want  of 
(fufficient  moiflure,  to  promote  the  chemical  aftion 
(of  bodies,  puts  a flop  to  the  work,  and  fends  forth 
tall  the  gas  into  the  atmofphere.  This  explanation 
vcorrefponds  exactly  with  the  fafls  relative  to  its 
'Operation  upon  human  bodies,  and  the  confequent 
;produ£lion  of  ficknefs. 

4.  Rain  falling  brifkly  in  fhowers  is  found  to 
lhave  a beneficial  effect  in  feafons  of  contagion. 
■Some^  of  the  moft  infedlious  diflempers  we  are 
sacquainted  with  have  happened  in  times  of  great 
(drought.  The  fuffering  inhabitants  of  fickly  places 
ihave  experienced  fenfible  relief  from  fliowers,  and 
ihave  generally  relapfed  when  dry  weather  came  on.' 
iTo  underftand  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  confider 
tthe  infedious  fluid  as  having  rifen  fome  diftance, 
rmore  or  lefs,  above  the  ground,  and  the  drops  of 
TOiii  pairing  through  it  as  they  fall.  In  a condition 
ilo  favourable  for  union,  the  rain  attrads  the  con- 
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tagion,  and  carries  it  down  to  the  earth.  The 
fick  are  thereby  relieved,  and  the  healthy  lefs 
expofed  to  danger.  By  and  by  the  water  evapo- 
rates, and  leaves  the  infectious  fluid  by  itfelf,  to 
rife  again,  and  contaminate  the  air.  Mortality 
recommences.  The  natives  of  Africa  are  fo  fen- 
fible  of  fomething  unhealthy  mixed  at  times  with 
water,  that  though  they  generally  bathe  once  a day, 
they  never  do  it  in  the  frelh  river  waters,  when  they 
are  overflowed  by  the  rains  ; but  prefer  fpring- 
water,  which  flows  pure  from  the  interior  parts  of 
the -earth.  The  JirJl  rains  which  fall  In  Guinea 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  mofl;  unhealthy  ; and  as 
evidence  of  their  being  impregnated  with  fome- 
thing more  than  common,  they  have  been  known 
to  render  the  leather  of  flioes  mouldy  and  rotten  in 
forty-eight  hours,  and  to  (lain  clothes  more  than 
any  other  rain.  Expofure  to  rain,  and  getting  •wet  \ 
thereby,  are  generally  believed,  fays  Hunter,  to  be 
produftive  of  fevers  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  I 
have  heard  fifhermen  remark,  that  expofure  and  ^ 
wetting  in  a fhower  of  rain  was  more  likely  to  1 
make  them  fick,  than  the  regular  attendance 
of  their  feines,  up  to  the  waift  or  arm-pits  in  fait  . 
water,  day  after  day.  There  is  one  cafe,  however, 
in  which  a fall  of  rain  may  be  produdlive  of  fick- 
nefs.  I fhall  give  an  example,  as  it  occurs  in^ 
Africa.  During  the  drought,  the  wide  rivers  of  -, 
that  parched  continent  arc  fltrunk  to  narrow  j 
flreams,  and,  retiring  to  their  channels,  leave  barC;^ 
a large  part  of  the  furface  they  ufually  overflow.  *. 
The  moiflure  foon  exhales,  and  leaves  behind  it  a; 
thick  and  folid  cruft  of  dried  mud.  When  the ; 
rains  fall,  they  penetrate  and'foften  this  parched  „ 
cruft,  foak  into  the  ground  below,  and  fet  the : 
whole  into  a putrefying  ftate.  From  the  furface, 
from  which,  during  its  dry  condition,  no  vapoura 
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had  rifen,  now  proceed  noifome  and  noxious 
exhalations,  which  produce  the  mofl;  violent 
ficknefs. 

5.  Clothes  wetted  with  water,  and  hung  to  wind- 
ward, are  the  only  known  corredlors  of  the  violence 
of  the  Harmattan  and  Samiel  winds.  They  may  ope- 
rate in  two  ways:  i.  By  mitigating  the  excellive  heat 
of  thefe  blafts  by  evaporation:  2.  By  attaching  and 
fixing  the  peftiferous  matter  they  contain,  or  turn- 
ing it  afide  by  reafon  of  its  inability  to  pafs  through 
a coarfe  wetted  cloth.  A great  variety  of  charms 
and  preventives  arc  ufed  againfl;  infection.  None 
of  the  fmelling-bottles,  bags,  &c.  for  the  noftrils, 
feem  to  be  of  any  fervice.  If  any  thing  of  this 
kind,  applied  to  the  nofe  and  mouth,  can  do  any 
good  in  peftilential  Hates  of  the  air,  it  is  a cloth  or 
fponge  wetted  with  pure  water ^ or  fome  watery  fluid, 
which  will  allow  the  refpirable  air  to  pafs  through 
or  along  it,  and  imbibe  infection  among  the  w-ater 
inherent  in  the  threads  or  pores.  But  fuch  a 
fponge  or  cloth  fliould  be  often  waflied  or  changed, 
and  never  fuffered  to  dry ; otherwife  the  colledted 
contagion,  let  loofe  on  the  drying  of  the  cloth, 
will  be  fuddenly  breathed  in  greater  quantity  than 
if  no  fuch  thing  had  been  ufed.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  queftionable,  whether  even  this  application 
would,  upon  the  whole,  be  of  any  real  utility. 

6.  Health  has  long  ago  been  confidered  as  greatly 
influenced  by  the  quality  of  water.  The  faline, 
earthy,  metallic,  and,  to  a confiderable  extent,  the 
aerial  qualities  poflefled  by  this  fluid  have  been  a 
great  way  inveftigated.  From  the  readinefs  of 
contagious  gas  to  combine  with  water,  there  can- 
not remain  a doubt  of  its  being  conveyed  into  the 
ftomach  in  large  quantities,  together  with  our 
drink.  Though  this  remark  will  only  apply  to  the 
water  fwallowed  cold  j for  all  that  which  is  taken 
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warm  in  teas,  foups,  &c.  has  been  deprived  of  the 
peftiferous  air,  by  the  operation  of  a boiling  heat. 

It  will  be  obferved  that  I am  now  fpeaking  of  foun- 
tain, fpring,  and  well  water,  as  employed  for 
domeftic  ufes  ; and  not  of  rain  water,  which  cer- 
tainly contains  it.  Frelh  drawn  water  may  be 
generally  confidered  clear  of  it ; but  water  that 
has  flood  long  in  an  infefted  houle  may  be  confi- 
dered  very  fufpicious  at  beft.  During  the  extenfive 
and  mortal  diftemper  which  prevailed  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Salt  Lake,  the  Seneka  Lake,  and  on 
Genefee,  in  the  autumn  of  1795,  there  was  a 
remarkable  connexion  between  fickly  fettlements 
and  bad  water.  Where  the  water  was  good,  few 
people  were  unwell.  From  the  defcription  of  the 
uniform  fliore  of  the  Chelapeak  Bay,  where  fprings  5 
of  pure  water  are  fearce,  and  where  ftagnant  pools 
are  filled  with  frog's  fpawns,  mufquitoes,  &c.  it  | 
would  feem  that  the  foulnefs  of  the  water  entered  \ 
largely  into  the  remitting  fevers  of  that  region : 1 

and  1 think  the  fame  observation  applies  to  other 
trads  of  country,  fimilarly  circumltanced  all  the 
world  over. 

7.  Spittle  and  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  confifl 
chiefly  of  water,  and  therefore  may  be  imagined  to 
poflefs  an  attradion  for  feptic  and  contagious  gafes.  I 
The  matter  of  infedion  thus  getting  into  the  I 
mouth,  w'ill  almoft  unavoidably  find  its  way  into  | 
the  If.  iiiach  w'ith  the  fpittle,  in  common  fwallow- 
ing,  or  during  the  deglutition  of  the  food,  or  be 
conveyed  thither  with  the  drink.  By  this  inlet 
many  phyfidans  have  fuppofed  contagion  to  be  ' ' 
received  into  the  body.  The  opinion  is  probably  ; 
juft.  A gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  received  ! 
the  fumes  of  a dyfenteric  evacuation  ; fome  uneafi-  ; 
mefs  at  the  ftomach  came  on,  w'ith  qualmifhnefs, 
which  in  a few  hours  ended  in  a loofenefs.  A fi 
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fimilar  indlfpofition  was  brought  on  in  another  per- 
fon,  by  receiving  the  effluvia  at  a funeral  from  a 
corrupting  corpfe.  In  both  thefe  inftances,  it 
looks  as  if  the  infe<3:ious  gas  was  fwallowed  w'ith 
the  fpittle,  and  thus  ftimulated  the  inteftines.  Nor 
do  the  alleged  experiments  of  fwallowing  without 
detriment  the  poiions  of  fmall-pox,  the  viper,  &c. 
in  very  fmall  quantities,  prove  that  all  other  com- 
binations and  modifications  of  contagion  mufl  be 
harmlefs.  Thefe  experiments,  though  true,  are, 
however,  no  further  true  than  refpedts  thefe  fpecies 
of  venom ; and  1 own  I fhould  like  to  fee  them 
repeated  in  larger  dofes.  Be  this  matter,  however, 
as  it  may,  one  wholefome  inference  refults  from 
the  fafts  before  us,  that  it  is  prudent  to  cleanfe  the 
mouth  of  all  fpittle,  to  hawk  the  phlegm  from  the 
throat,  and  throw  them  out  frequently,  and  to 
avoid  fwallow'ing  thofe  fluids  as  much  as  poflible  in 
infedled  places.  From  the  various  alFedlions  of 
the  mouth  and  throat,  in  many  fevers,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  contagion’s  having  a deeper 
and  more  ferious  operation,  than  upon  the  mere 
fecreted  fluids.  Do  not  aphthae,  fore  throats,  ery- 
thematic  affedions  of  the  pharynx  and  gullet, 
arife  from  the  local  operation  of  this  poifon  ? This 
manner  of  accounting  for  thefe  fymptoms  is,  in  my 
judgment,  more  accordant  to  fad  and  reafon, 
than  any  thing  I have  yet  met  with  ; for  as  to  the 
received  notions  of  eruptions  coming  from  the 
blood  and  inward  parts,  and  breaking  out  upon  the 
furface  of  the  body,  I think  them  a very  lame 
part  of  our  pathology. 

8.  A long  continuance  of  fogs,  with  damp  and 
drizzling  weather,  has  been  found  unfavourable 
in  fickly  feafons.  The  gradual  and  flow  preci- 
pitation of  water  from  the  air  keeps  the  atmofphere 
ib  moift,  that  the  fmall  drops  of  water  floating 
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in  it  enter  the  lungs  with  every  infpiration,  and 
carry  a portion  of  contagion  along  with  them  as 
far  into  that  organ  as  they  penetrate.  A damp 
air  may  thus  be  faid  to  give  ftrength  to  contagion 
though  a dry  wind  may  fpread  the  mifchief.  ’ 
9‘  f't'oni  the  fame  principle  may  be  deduced  an 
eafy  method  of  purifying  infefted  goods,  apparel, 
furniture,  &c.  the  moll  efficacious  and  eafy  me- 
thod of  cleanfing  which,  is  to  w'affi  them  in  fair 
water.  For  this  purpofe  the  water  ffiould  be  cold^ 
that  is,  of  a common  fummer  temperature,  at 
which  lange  of  heat  the  contagion  readily  mingles 
with  it.  Linen  and  other  things  intended  to  be 
waffied,  ffiould  never  be  put  immediately  into 
’warm  or  hot  water,  as  the  (team  arifmg  from 
It  is  found,  by  experience,  to  be  offenfive  and 
dangerous.  After  fleeping  and  foaking  awhile 
in  cool  water,  the  goods  may  be  waffied  out,  and 
ajict  wards  put  into  boiling  water,  if  judged  ne- 
celfary,  with  fafety.  The  application  of  this 
pradice  to  the  cales  of  perfous  actually  fick,  to 
the  purification  of  bedding,  houfes,  &c.  where 
fick^  perfons  have  laid  or  died,  and  to  preventing 
the  introduction  of  contagion  from  abroad,  is  as 
plain  as  it  is  extenfive ; and  this  principle  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  faCl  mentioned  in  your  letter, 
That  Europeans  refiding  in  Conflantinople, 
Grand  Cairo,  Ccc.  have  found,  from  long  expe- 
rience, that  by  palling  every  thing  they  receive, 
fuch  as  food,  &c.  through  water,  it  is  effedually 
deprived  of  its  power  of  communicating  contagion ; 
or  in  other  words,  the  pelfilential  gas,  adhering 
to  its  furface,  is  retained  by  the  water.” 

lo.  In  many  cafes  of  ficknefs,  efpecially  where 
patients  are  clad  in  woollen,  and  lay  on  feather 
beds,  covered  by  blankets,  an  atmofphere  of  con- 
tagious vapours  may  be  imagined  to  lurround  and 
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clofely  Inveft  them.  The  Ikin,  efpecially  of  thofe 
not  accuftomed  to  purify  it  frequently  by  bathing, 
is  befet  by  the  fame  fluid,  whofe  particles  feem  to 
inhere  in  its  pores  and  duplicatures.  Ihe  long 
continued  imnierfion  of  the  fick  in  fliirts  and 
Iheets,  rendered  damp  by  perfpiration,  is  thus  not 
only  a moft  unclean  but  infe<J;tious  praftice.  The 
relief  afforded  to  perfons  labouring  under  indifpo- 
fition  from  infeftion,  by  plunging  into  cool  water, 
or,  as  I prefer,  wiping  the  whole  body  with  a 
wetted  cloth,  again  and  again,  arifes  not  fo  much 
from  the  abdradion  of  heat  as  by  removing  the 
irritating  and  peftilent  matter  adhering  to  the  fur- 
face.  The  purification  of  the  whole  body,  by 
clean  water,  appears  to  me  to  be  as  neceffary,  in 
infedious  maladies,  as  cleanfing  the  flomach  and 
bowels  by  internal  remedies  ; and,  I had  like  to 
have  laid,  in  fome  inftances  quite  as  beneficial. 
If  the  obfervance  of  perfonal  cleanlinefs  in  this 
refped  were  more  frequent,  and  chamber -baths, 
as  among  the  French,  more  generally  ufed  as  a 
part  of  bed-room  furniture,  contagious  diflempers, 
I am  perfuaded,  v/ould  be  far  lefs  frequent.  The 
notion  of  its  checking  perfpiration  being  founded 
on  a falfe  eflimate  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  is  too 
idle  to  liften  to  or  to  refute : and  what  adds  fur- 
ther to  the  truth  of  the  'principle  dated  is,  that 
wafhing  the  bitten  part  in  cold  water,  has  been  re- 
commended as  very  efficacious  in  preventing  the 
confequences  of  the  bite  of  rabid  animals  ; and  the 
lated  Wcd-India  treatment  of  yellow  fever  con- 
firms the  utility  of  the  bolded  ufe  of  cold  water, 
by  dafliing  it  over  the  head  and  fhoulders  with  a 
bucket ; or  if  the  infefted  perfon  were  unable  to 
fit  up,  by  wrapping  him  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
blanket  dipped  in  cool  fait  w^ater. 
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Thus,  Sir,  we  learn,  that  if  the  ingredients  of 
atniolpheric  air,  (feptous  and  oxygenous  gas,)  the 
commonefl  things  in  nature,  do  fometimes  gi  into 
chemical  combination,  and  produce  a pelUlential 
or  non-refpirable  fluid,  there  is  alfo  another  thing 
one  of  Nature’s  moft  plenteous  produaions,  which 
feems,  in  its  pure  ftate,  to  be  a foveieign  pre- 
ventive  of  a large  proportion  of  their  mifchief. 
With  deep  efteem  and  refpea,  believe  me  to  be 
very  fincerely  yours, 

Samuel  L.  Mitchill. 
rlandome,  Feb.  6,  1795. 

John  Stevens,  Efq.  Hobocken. 


On  the  Decompofition  of  Contagious  Air  by  Vegetation.. 
In  a Letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill, 
to  Robert  R.  Livingston  Efq.  Chancellor  of 
the  State  of  New-Tork,  and  Prejldent  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society. — Read  before  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  State  of  Nezu-Iork^  February  21, 
J796. 

DEAR  SIR, 

Ever  fince  the  idea  has  been  ftarted  of  epide- 
mic and  endemic  difeafes  being  caufed  by  liquid  or 
aeriform  compounds  of  the  principle  of  putridity, 
(fepton  or  azote,)  with  the  principle  of  acidity 
(oxygene)  in  different  proportions,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me  an  inquiry  highly  worth  the  making, 
by  what  procefs  in  nature  fuch  vafl;  quantities  of 
noxious  fluids  arc  decompounded,  or  taken  out  of 
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circulation.  In  my  letter  to  Dr.  Miller,  of  Dover, 
dated  January  20,  1796,  I ftated  the  fa£ls  which 
Occurred  to  me,  concerning  the  abforption  of  this 
clafs  of  fluids  Z>y  the  materials  of  which  houfes  are 
built,  particularly  as  refpecled  the  lime  and  day  of 
their  walls ; and  in  another  communication  of 
Feb.  6,  to  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Hobocken,  I pointed 
out  the  confiderations  then  prefent  to  my  mind, 
relative  to  their  mifcibility  with  water.  I5y  thefe 
modes  of  combination,  lome  of  thofe  deleterious 
fluids  are  fo  damped  or  reprefled,  that  their  hurtful 
powers  are  quite  fufpended,  until,  by  a fevering 
of  the  connection  they  had  formed  with  fome  other 
fubflance,  as  with  lime,  clay,  water,  &c.  they 
break  out  into  aftion  again. 

Befides  thefe  procefles,  in  which  the  contagious 
airs  are  fixed  or  connected,  fo  as  to  difappear  for  a 
time  from  circulation,  there  is  yet  another  opera- 
tion in  nature  which  is  capable  of  utterly  deftroy- 
ing  them,  and  refolving  them  into  their  conftituent 
elements.  This  operation  is  vegetation. 

I was  induced  to  this  opinion  by  the  followdug 
circumftance : The  fcavengers  and  carmen  of  the 
city  of  New'-York  are  in  the  habit  of  coliefling 
from  the  flreets  large  quantities  of  putrid  mud  and 
filth,  and  of  laying  it  in  heaps  on  vacant  lots,  near 
the  Ikirts  of  the  city,  to  be  converted  into  manure. 
Near  the  fliip-yards,  on  the  Eafl:  River,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a number  of  thefe  colleflions 
of  ftreet  manure,  the  yellow  fever  was  very  rife 
and  deftrudive ; and  in  the  opinion  of  the  moft 
obferving  inhabitants,  a confiderable  (hare  of  its 
violence  was  owing  to  their  vapours  and  exhala- 
tions in  the  autumn  of  1795.  That  putrid  effluvia 
Ihould  caufe  ficknefs,  is  a very  ancient  idea ; but 
the  acquiring  a precife  idea  of  the  nature  of  putrid 
effluvia,  has  at  once  fuch  an  intimate  connedion, 
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tjoth  with  agriculture  and  phyfic,  as  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 

Thefe  heaps  of  manure  appear  to  me  to  be  m- 
irons  foils,  and  capable,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, of  alfording  much  nitrous  acid.  The 
effluvias  from  nitrous  foils  in  Bengal  (Martin’s 
Letter  m Meigs’s  New-Haven  Gazette,  May  22, 
1788)  and  Spain,  (Townfend’s  Travels,)  arethem- 
felves  nitrous  and  very  noxious.  The  nitrous 
nature  of  putrid  vapours  appears  from  Mr.  Thou- 
venel’s  experiments,  (Memoires  de  1’ Academic 
Royale  des  Sciences,  &c.)  and  I think  from  Dr. 
Prieftley  s (Exp.  and  Obf.  vol.  ii.  p.  217.) 

The  colleftions  of  putrefying  fubflances  in  the 
parts  of  New- York  more  efpecially  affefted  by  that 
diftemper,  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  fmaller 
dung-heaps,  and  generating  in  like  manner  a vaft: 
amount  of  nitrous  exhalations.  Thefe,  when 
afforded  fufiiciently  concentrated  and  copious,  by 
the  concurrence  of  fuflicient  heat  and  moifture, 
produce  yellow  fevers,  bilious  fevers,  &c.  and* 
occafion  great  panic  and  alarm  in  fociety. 

Now,  thefe  very  fubftances  that  caufe  fo  much 
mifchief  and  terror  in  cities,  are  fought  after  with 
great  avidity  by  farmers,  who  purchafe  them  at  a 
high  price,  and  ufe  them  with  much  advantage  to 
fertilize  their  fields.  T1  he  beneficial  and  falutary 
efFedls  of  this  practice  in  hufbandry,  makes  it  look 
as  if  nitrous  acid  and  nitrous  airs  were  good  ma- 
nures, and  that  vegetables  had  the  power  of  de- 
compounding them  : that,  in  fhort,  in  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  plants,  there  is  a procefs  by  which  the 
fepton  and  oxygene  of  thefe  infectious  fluids  are 
feparated,  and,  while  the  former  remains  in  the 
vegetable,  as  a part  of  its  nutriment,  the  furplufage 
of  the  latter,  after  forming  gum,  mucus,  meal, 
&c,  and  other  vegetable  oxyds,  flies  off  through 
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the  upper  furface  of  the  leaves,  in  company  with 
heat  and  light,  in  the  form  of  vital  air.  ^ 

In  order  to  eftablifti  this  conclufion,  it  will  be 
neceflfary  to  Ihow,  that  vegetables  contain  the 
principle  of  putridity.  The  moft  ready  way  of 
coming  at  this  will  be  by  examining  whether  they 
contain  ammoniac  (volatile  alkali).  Ammoniac 
has  the  fame  radical  (fepton)  with  nitrous  acid, 
but  the  two  compounds  differ  from  each  other  in 
this,  that  to  form  ammoniac,  fepton  is  conibined 
with  hydrogene ; whereas  in  the  cotnpofition  of 
nitrous  acid  fepton  is  corineaed  with  oxygene. 
If  the  volatile  alkali  then  can  be  produced  from 
plants,  it  will  be  a proof  that  the  radical  of  the 
nitrous  acid  (fepton)  is  an  ingredient  in  the  vege- 
table ftruaure. 

Pit-coal  is  generally  confidered  as  a fubltance  or 
vegetable  origin.  In  the  treatment  of  coal,  to 
procure  tar  from  it,  by  Lord  Dundonald  s procefs, 
a large  amount  of  volatile  alkali  is  obtained.  That 
whole  clafs  of  vegetable  bodies  called  fungufes,  or 
the  toad-ftool  tribe,  yields  on  analyfis  by  fire  the 
Volatile  alkali.  The  whole  clafs  of  the  tetrady- 
namia,  to  which  cabbage,  muflard,  horfe-radifh, 
&c.  belong,  are  fuppofed  to  contain  or  to  afford  a 
large  propoVtion  of  it.  T.he  glutinous  part  of 
meal,  flour,  or  bread-corn,  yields  it  alfo  by  diftil- 
lation  ; and  indeed  moft  plants,  urged  by  a ftrong 
fire  in  clofe  veffels,  or  when  converted  into  foot, 
give  out  the  fame  alkaline  produft.  The  cafe  of 
foot,  which  affords  a good  deal  of  ammoniac, 
is  very  impreflive,  as  it  feems  to  evince  the  form- 
ation of  the  volatile  alkali,  by  the  juiuftion  of 
fepton  with  hydrogene  in  high  temperatures, 
when  at  the  fame  time  there  is  incomplete  com- 
buftion. 


There 
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There  is  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s,  which 

^kah  acid  an’d  volatile 

alfca h.  lie  found  (Exp.  and  Obfervat.  vol.  ii. 

p.  43—44)  that  iron,  which  had  long  ruffed  in 

alkal . In  this  expernnent,  the  iron  attraffs  a part 
of  Its  oxygene  from  the  nitrous  air  (which  always 

i'  ™o 

aumL®n  '*ewife 

and  frrs  f '7  fr°">  ">e  water, 

ilmt  f '’ydrogene  gas.  MeanI 

time  the  metal  grows  rully,  or,  in  otht  words,  is 

converted  to  an  oxyd.  But  while  this  goes  on,  or 
afterwaids,  the  component  ingredients  of  volatile 
alkah  are  evolved  and  thus  tL  azote  and  hydro. 

f Mr.  Milners  is  very  much  in  point.  By  ex- 
pofing  alkahne  air  to  fubllances  containing  oxy- 
gene,  in  a red  heat,  he  produced  nitrous  gas* (Phil. 

1 ranf.  vol.  Ixxix.  p.  300.)  Here,  it  flems,  the 
y rogene  oHhe  ammoniac  quirted  its  connedion, 
y realou  of  fome  more  powerful  attradion,  and 
afterwards  Its  radical  (azote)  combined  with  the 
principle  of  acidity  to  form  nitrous  air.  We  fee 
thus,  how  the  azotic  bafis,  by  combining  with 

oxygene,  forms  a nitrous,  or  with  hvdrogene,  an 
alkaline  produd.  ' ^ ’ 


Ihere  is  thus  no  difficulty  in  conceivino-  whence 
vegetables  get  their  azote.  Nitrous  acid,  and  fome 
other  combinations  of  azote  with  oxygene  confti- 
tute  a large  proportion  of  the  fertilizing  part  of 
Ifreet  manure.  The  powers  of  vegetation  are 
capab.e  of  dilfolving  the  connedion  between  thefe 
two  materials,  and  the  oxygene  evaporates,  while 
t le  azom  attaches  itfdf  to  the  plant,  as  none  of  its 
nounlhmg  materials.  It  has  been  faid  that  volatile 

2 alkali 
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alkali  exifts,  naturally  formed,  in  fome  plants,  and 
nitrous  acid  in  others  ; but  thefe  affertions  require 
farther  confirmation  by  experiment.  The  better 
opinion  feems  to  be,  that  they  are  both  formed  on 
or  by  the  putrefaction  and  diftillation  of  fuch  vege- 
table bodies  as  contain  their  conftituent  parts. 
The  nitrous  acid,  and  the  analogous  produfts, 
being  commonly  produced  by  common  putrefac- 
tion, in  ordinary  fummer  heats  ; and^  the  volatile 
alkali  in  high  ranges  of  artificial  heat,  in  diftillation 

and  incineration.  _ ^ 

It  feems  (Prieftley’sExp.  andObf.  vol.m.  p.  415O 
that  charcoal  is,  in  fome  cafes,  capable  of  affording 
azotic  air  ; but  this  only  happens  when,  after  ex- 
pulfion  of  all  the  air  it  originally  contained,  it  has 
been  afterwards  fuffered  to  imbibe  atmofpheric  air. 
On  expelling  this  fecondary  portion,  there  is  no 
carbonic  acid  procured,  but  all  is  azotic  air.  Its 
oxygene  is  probably  abforbed,  and,  as  Bancroft 
very  ingenioufly  conjeclures,  (Philofophy  of  Per- 
manent Colours,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  4®*)  fortt^s  the  black 
oxyd  of  charcoal. 

It  may  appear  like  a ftrange  idea,  that  nitrous 
acid,  and  its  vapours  and  airs,  ftiould  act  as  ma- 
nures, and  affift  in  fertilizing  land.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a certain  faft,  that  this  is  the  cafe  ; and,  on 
the  rapid  evaporation  and  abforption  of  thefe  com- 
pounds, when  ftrewed  over  the  land,  can  it  be 
explained  why  ftreet  manure  has  fo  little  durability, 
and  leaves  fo  foon  the  fields  on  which  it  had  been 
fpread  in  a ftate  of  exhaultion.  In  like  manner  it 
becomes  eafy  of  comprehenfion,  why  fpots  too 
highly  manured,  as  well  as  heaps  of  manure  them- 
felves,  poffefs  the  fertilizing  ingredient  in  a ftate 
too  ftrong  and  condenfed  to  fupport  vegetable  life 
at  all.  In  order  to  operate  well,  and  produce  its 
greateft  good  effects,  this  manure  Ihould  be  tern- 
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pered  with  common  earth,  and  by  no  means  be 

ground.  Unlefs  this  be 
attended  to,  the  inanure  will  corrode  or  poifon 
the  plants  It  is  intended  to  ftimulate  and  nourifh. 

Street  dirt  and  dung  thus  contain  nitrous  acid. 
Vegetables  abforb  it,  decompound  it,  and  attach 
ts  bafis,  while  they  exhale  its  oxygene  through 
their  leaves  into  the  atmofphere.  This  bafis,  in 
common  putrefaaion,  is  ready  to  combine  with  oxv- 
pne  jptp  nitrous  acid  again  ; and  in  high  heats 
co^eft  itfelf  with  hydrogene  into  volatile  alkali. 

1 hat  lome  extraordinary  procefs  of  putrefaftion 
went  on  during  the  peftilenlial  autumn  of  lyge,  in 
]Sew-York,  was  evident,  not  only  from  the  goieral 
luxuriance  of  moft  vegetables,  but  from  the  pro- 
uftion  of  a fecond  crop  of  flowers  by  many  plants 
which  commonly  bloom  but  once  in  a feafon 
particularly  pinks  apple-trees,  and  cherry-trees! 
Notwithftanding  the  advantages  derived  to  man- 
kind from  the  deftruaion  of  vitiated  air,  and  the 
produaion  of  vital  air,  by  the  economy  of  plants, 
the  police  of  the  city  of  New  York,  a few  years 
ago,  caufed  a large  number  of  the  trees  growing 
throughout  the  flreets  to  be  cut  down  I And  iri 
t le  fame  fpirit  of  proceeding,  the  committee  for 
preventing  the  introduftioii  of  infeaious  difeafes, 
though  waited  upon  in  perfon,  in  confequence  of 
mlormation  foheited  by  them  on  the  fubjeft  of 
contagion,  during  the  peflilence  of  1795,  deemed 
the  piinciples  of  the  prefent  communication  not 
worth  the  hearing  ! Is  it  wonderful  we  are  viflted 
by  plagues  ? ^ With  fenriments  of  efteem  and  re- 
Ipetf,  I am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  fervant, 

Samujil  L.  Mitchili.. 
Vseu)  lork^  pcb.  20,  1796. 
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EXTRACTS 


FROM  A 

DISSERTATION  ON  THE  OPERATION  OF  PESTILENTIAL 
FLUIDS  UPON  THE  LARGE  INTESTINES, 

I 

TcRMED  BV  NOSOLOGISTS, 

D Y S .E  N T E R Y. 

By  W.  BAT,  Af.  D. 


^he  Medical  Conftdci'ation  of  the  Subjedl; 

The  Caufe  producing  Dyfentery,  and  the  Connexion 
between  this  Difeafe  and  others  Jhewn. 

TLTAVING  fhewn  that  the  different  gafes  found 
to  exift  in  the  alimentary  canal  are  not  the 
oaufe  of  dyfentery,  we  further  have  feen  that  thefe, 
xrombined  together  according  to  the  laws  of  affinity, 
are  alfo  incapable  of  exciting  this  difeafed  ftate  of 
of  the  large  inteftines.  We  ffiall  next  fhew  that 
fepton  (azote),  combined  with  the  principle  of 
acidity  (oxygene),  is  capable,  and,  moreover,  is 
the  only  true  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  The  fads, 
however,  ffiewing  that  an  acid  is  the  caufe  of 
dyfentery,  are  of  the  indired  kind  : no  experiment 
as  yet  has  been  made  to  afeertain  the  faft  ; though, 
from  the  analyfis  of  matter  taken  in  as  food 
producing  an  acid,  under  certain  circumftances, 
and  alfo  excrements  being  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of 
obtaining  the  acid  for  the  formation  of  nitre  (feptite 
VoL.  II.  C c of 
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of  pot-afh),  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  this  is  the 
cafe ; and  the  fame  operation  which  produces  this 
acid  out  of  the  body,  is  found  frequently  to  take 
place  in  the  inteftinal  tubes.  Pringle  pofitively 
declares,  that  an  acid  exifts  in  the  faeces,  which  he 
calls  “ the  feculent  acid  The  feptous  acid,  on 
being  united  with  the  faeces,  inftead  of  allaying  the 
fetor,  increafed  it,  contrary  to  the  expedlation  of 
the  experimentor  f.  This  acid  is  called,  by  him 
and  other  writers,  the  mineral  acid  +.  Hence  the 
increafed  fetor  of  the  (tools  pf  patients  in  this 
difeafe  ; and  hence  alfo  a (Irong  proof  that  the 
acid  of  fepton  is  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  From 
the  analogy  of  the  food  made  ufe  of  by  the  human 
fpecies,  it  is  found  to  contain  the  bafis  of  this  acid 
in  a large  proportion ; for  animal  diet  is  much 
more  ufed  than  vegetables  among  that  part  of  the 
human  fpecies  which  fuffers  mo(l  from  dyfentery. 
The  feces  of  a man  fed  upon  coarfe  bread  has  been 
found  to  contain  a fait  that  detonated  like  nitre, 
when  expofed  to  fire,  as  made  by  Homberg. 
Macquer  § , in  his  remarks  on  Homberg’s  experi- 
ment, fays,  “ that  its  nitrous  charader  is  by  no 
means  ambiguous : its  deflagrating  on  live  coals 
convinced  Mr.  Homberg  of  its  being  nitre.  But 
“ its  conftantly  taking  fire  in  the  retort,  as  often 
**  as  dillilled,  is  a furc  proof  that  it  is  a nitrous 
« fait.” 


* Dlfenfes  of  the  Armr.  Appendix,  p.  3S5. 
t Pi-ingle,  p.  33;. 

X The  fcptons  (nitrmu)  acid  has,  for  a longtime,  been 
fvippofcd  to  be  a minci;il  produ-flioiv,  but  has  lately  been 
found  to  be  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  produced  bj 
putrcfatflion. 

f Chcmillry,  vol.  ii.  p.  371. 
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This  alfo  is  a certain  fa6l,  and  one  in  point,  to 
prove  that  the  feptic  acid  is  produced  or  generated 
in  the  alimentary  canal ; and  alfo  proves  the  great 
ufe  of  the  bile  in  preventing  thofe  difeafeS,  by  fatu- 
rating  the  acid  with  the  alkali,  and  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  mifehief  which  would  otherwife  have  been 
the  confequence. 

The  feptic  (nitric)  acid  formed  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  this  experiment,  is  faturated  by  the  mine- 
ral alkali  of  the  bile  forming  the  feptite  (nitrite)  of 
foda.  If  then  this  acid  be  produced  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  a man  fed  upon  bread,  in  what 
greater  proportion  ought  it  to  be  found  in  thofe 
who  are  fed  upon  lean  or  mufcular  animal  matter, 
which  contains  the  bafis  of  this  acid  in  a greater 
proportion  than  bread  or  corn  ! There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  acid  is  more  or  lefs  conftantly 
formed  in  the  intellinal  tube,  as  proved  by  the 
experiment  of  Homberg  j the  alkali  contained  in 
the  bile  being  in  fufficient  quantity  to  neutralize  and 
form  a feptic  (nitric)  fait. 

Malfey  *,  in  his  paper  on  faltpetre,  declares,  that 
the  ftrongefl;  feptic  (nitric ) acid  is  formed  in  the 
ponds  and  tanks,  or  fhallow  ponds  of  water,  in  the 
£afl  Indies,  by  the  fpontaneous  decompofition  of 
animal  and  ^ vegetable  matter  in  thofe  tanks  or 
ponds.  Animal  fubftances,  fays  Pringle  t»  will 
putrefy  quicker  in  a confined  than  in  a free  air. 
Malfey  I further  alferts,  that  the  putrefadion  of 
manures,  ftinking  pits,  and  ditches,  produces  the 
nitric  acid.  Having  proved  that  an  acid  exids  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  that  this  is  the  feptic 


* Vide  Repertor)'  of  Am  and  Manufadlares,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 
t Difeafes  of  the  Army,  p.  3^9. 

X Vide  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufaftures,  vol.  I.  p.  321. 
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(nitric)  acid,  I fliall  fhew  from  what  other  fources 
this  acid  is  derived,  befides  being  generated  in  that 
canal. 

Having  eftabliflied  the  faft,  that  an  acid  is 
formed  in  the  ^ inteftinal  canal,  and  that  this  is 
the  feptic  (nitric),  it  will  thence  appear  evident, 
how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  this  difeafe  is  produced, 
while  no  caufe  from  without  the  body  can  be  dif- 
covered,  and  el'pecially  in  that  feafoii  when  a few 
fporadic  ^ cafes  are  met  with.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this,  that  all  the  dyfenteries  arife  from  an 
internal  caufe  ; but  a much  greater  proportion 
proceeds  from  the  gafeous  oxyd  and  volatile  acid 
of  fepton  (azote),  taken  in  the  body  from  without. 
In  an  atmofphere  that  is  incumbered  with  peftilen* 
tial  fluids,  thefe  may  affeft  the  fyflem  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  are  expofed  to  their  operation  by  entering 
in  the  pulmonic  organs,  there  mixing  with  the 
blood,  and  exerting  its  influence  on  the  heart ; and 
■as  the  blood  pafles  in  its  routine  of  circulation,  give 
to  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  a part  of  its 
deleterious  quality,  or  may  be  taken  into  the 
flomach  during  the  time  of  our  meals,  and  be  fwal- 
lowed  with  the  food.  From  their  mifeibility  with 
water  and  fluids  in  general,  the  faliva  becomes 
another  mode  of  carrying  it  into  the  alimentary 
canal  ; and  laflly,  it  is  abforbed  from  the  atmo- 
fphere by  the  numerous  abforbing  veffels  fpread 
over  the  whole  furface  of  the  bodv,  in  the  fame 

V * 

manner  as  mercury  and  other  fubltances  are  taken 
up  by  thefe  veflels,  when  applied  to  the  fldn. 
From  thefe  difi'erent  modes  in  which  peitilence 
penetrates  the  body,  it  will  appear  what  vaft  quan- 
tities of  the  matter  of  contagion  may  be  taken  in, 
and  why  it  happens  that  the  patient  is  fo  frequently 
attacked  in  the  fpace  of  a few  hours  after  being 
expofed  to  fuch  air,  provided  that  the  atmofphere 

which 
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Vvhich  he  breathes  be  highly  charged  with  the 
^matter  of  contagion.  It  is  owing  to  peililence 
alfo,  that  a fever  is  produced,  which  is  termed 
dyfenteric  fever : fo  ftrong  is  the  connexion  of 
fever  with  dyfentery,  that  it  is  reckoned  a neceflary 
fymptom  by  writers  on  this  difeafe ; but  a dyfen- 
tery, or,  at  lead,  the  affection  of  the  large  intef- 
tines,  which,  when  united  with  fever,  is  called 
dyfentery,  may  exift  for  a Abort  time  without 
fever  : this,  however,  is  only  in  fporadic  cafes, 
where  there  is  no  vitiated  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
but  fo  quick  is  the  abforption  of  this  fluid  from  the 
large  inteftines,  that  it  is  taken  into  the  circulation, 
and,  operating  upon  the  heart  and  arteries,  pro- 
duces that  particular  adion  of  the  fanguiferous 
fyftem  termed  fever,  almoft  as  quick  as  the  ope- 
ration of  its  effefl  upon  the  alimentary  canal.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fever  may  exift  previous  to  any 
afteclion  of  the  large  inteftines,  provided  the  ex- 
citing caufe  be  taken  to  the  blood-veffels  by  the 
pulmonic  organ,  and,  through  means  of  the  blood, 
impart  it  to  the  large  inteftines. 

Marfli-miafmata  have,  for  a long  time,  been 
confidered  as  the  caufe  of  this  diftemper,  together 
with  putrid  fumes.  Let  us  confider  what  thefe 
caufes  are,  and  wherein  they  differ.  Marfli-miaf- 
mata are  the  fumes  arifing  from  fwampy  and 
marfliy  foils,  wherein  are  found  vaft  quantities  of 
frogs,  newts,  infeds,  and  other  animals  of  the 
like  kind,  together  with  vegetable  fubftances, 
which  are  continually  undergoing  fpontaneous 
decompofition  by  putrefadion : thefe  impart  to 
Uie  water  and  foil  a ftrong  feptic  (nitric)  tindure, 
which,  evaporating  by  the  heat  of  the  feafon, 
imparts  its  deleterious  quality  to  the  atmofphere^ 
^ here  it  floats,  and  is  wafted  by  the  wind  in  every 
diredion,  and  affe^^s  fuch  perfons  as  are  in  its 

C c 3 n'eighbour- 
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neighbourhood.  This  will  appear  the  more  certain 
by  a fact  taken  from  Maffey  * : his  words  are  — 
“ But  it  rnufl:  not  be  forgotten,  that  their  [fpeak- 
“ ing  of  the  Eaft  Indies]  ftrongeft  nitrous  (feptous) 
‘‘  e:\rths  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  their  tanks 
“ and  Ihallow  ponds  of  water,  which  in  that  coun- 
“ try  are  often  of  great  extent,  and  in  which,  the 
“ water  being  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
“ large  quantities  of  fifh  are  left  to  corrupt,  which 
“ furnifhes  a mud  of  the JirongeJi  nitrous  (feptous) 
« quality^  Hence  marfh-miafmata,  or  the  fumes 
arifing  from  marfiies,  are  nothing  but  the  gafeous 
oxyd  of  fepton  (azote),  and  feptic  acid  gas  j and 
the  dyfentery  produced  by  marfli-miafmata  is  con- 
fequently  owing  to  the  feptic  (nitric)  quality  of  the 
wrier  with  which  it  is  made  to  exhale  by  heat ; 
for  the  evaporation  of  the  pure  water  certainly 
would  not  have  the  fame  efTeft,  as  there  is  nothing 
deleterious  in  this  fluid.  Pringle  f fays,  “ the 
intermitting  fever,  cholera,  and  dyfentery,  may 
“ as  properly  be  called  the  endemics  of  camps  as 
“ of  low  and  marjioy  countries.” 

Fumes  from  corrupting  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances  are  another  caule  capable  of  producing 
dyfentery,  and  as  fuch  are  enumerated  by  forne 
authors.  Let  us  alfo  examine  what  putrid  vapours 
are,  and  wherein  they  differ  from  marfh-miafmata. 
The  product  of  putrefaftion  has  been  fully  ftated 
to  be  the  formation  of  certain  new  compounds 
from  decaying  organic  matter.  The  oxygene  and 
fepton  (azote),  combining  during  this  procefs, 
form  the  feptic  (nitric)  acid.  “ Putrid  juices  and 
“ vapours  are  difperfed  through  the  earth  and  air, 


* Vide  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 
f Difeafes  of  the  Array,  p.  10. 
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**  fo  that  there  are  few  earths  of  an  abforbent  kind, 
“ that  are  not  in  fome  degree  nitrous  All 

thefe  feptic  vapours  which  are  enumerated,  and 
which  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  of  different  kinds, 
are  capable  of  producing  dyfentery,  and  are  in 
reality  fimilar ; excepting  that,  in  the  one,  this 
peftilential  fluid  is  formed  in  low  and  marfhy  litua- 
tions,  while  the  other  undergoes  the  fame  procefs 
in  any  fituation  favorable  to  putrefadion.  Dyfen- 
tery may  arife  from  two  caufes  ; from  acrimony 
generated  in  the  body,  and  from  putrid  fleams. 
“ A remarkable  cafe  occurred  to  me,  of  a perfon 
“ feized  with  dyfentery,  upon  fmelling  of  human 
“ blood  become  putrid  by  Handing  fome  months  in 
“ a clofe  phial  f.”  Now  it  is  known,  that  the 
vapours  of  putrid  blood,  attrafted  by  chalk,  fofnr 
calcareous  nitre,  and  are  confequently  of  a feptic 
nature.  How  far,  and  what  agency  or  qualities 
animal  diet  poflefles  capable  of  exciting  this  difeafe 
of  the  large  inteflines,  has  already  been  fhewn.  I 
intended  to  have  fhewn  further,  that  it  poflefled,  in 
fome  degree,  this  quality,  by  comparing  the  difeafes 
of  the  inferior  order  of  animals  with  thofe  of  the 
human  fpecies  ; but  the  difeafes  of  the  domeflic, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  wild  animals,  are  as  yet  hidden 
behind  the  curtain  of  obfcurity.  No  perfon  has 
confidered  it  of  much  moment  to  note  the  difeafes 
incident  to  brutes,  not  even  thofe  of  that  majeflic 
and  ufeful  animal  the  horfe.  I trufl,  however, 
that  when  we  come  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
difeafes  of  the  brute  creation,  we  fhall  find  that 
thofe  who  make  ufe  of  fuch  diet  as  contains  fepton. 


* Vide  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufadtures,  vol.  i.  p.  324, 
fcq. 

t Pringle  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army,  p.  227. 
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whether  animal  or  vegetable,  will  be  found  to  be 
fubjea  to  tins  difeafe,  and  to  all  the  other  diftempers 
ariling  from  the  lame  general  caule. 


jin  Exn)ninniion  ’whsihcn  and  hi  ivhnt  JMfnnnsK  the 
■ - Dyfcntery  and  Intermit  ting  and  Remitting  Fevers 

are  infeilious. 

lx  confiderlng  the  manner,  and  under  wiiat  cir- 
cumflances,  the  dyfentery  and  intermitting  and 
remitting  fevers  are  infedious,  it  will  only  be  ne- 
celTary  to  fhew,  that  if  any  one  of  them  be  fo,  it 
'will  be  a neceflary  confequence  that  the  others  are 
capable  of  communication  from  one  to  the  other, 
under  fimilar  circumflances,  as  they  are  all  pro- 
duced from  the  fame  caufe,  but  differently  modi- 
fied.  I fliall  fliew,  in  the  firfl  place,  that  dyfentery 
is  infedious,  as  it  has  been  a matter  of  great 
difpute,  for  a long  time,  and  has  been  w armly  con- 
teffed  between  the  two  parties  engaged  in  this 
fpeculation.  I do  not  undertake  to  fide  with  either 
party,  but  wall  endeavour  to  evince  that  both  are 
w-’rong,  and  that  the  truth  lies  betw'een. 

The  dyfentery  may  or  may  not  be  infedious : 
this,^  however,  depends  upon  circumflances.  If, 
for  inflance,  a patient  be  kept  in  a pefUlential  at- 
mofpheie,  as  in  that  of  mofl  bed-chambers  in 
which  perfons  fick  with  difeafes  are ; if  it  be  not 
frequently  changed,  together  with  the  linen  and 
fheets ; and  if  the  difeharges  by  flool,  which  are 
fetid,  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  room ; and 
whenever  cleanlinefs  is  negleded  ; under  thefe  cir- 
cumflances this  difeafe  will  be  infedious.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  where  every  attention  is  paid  to 
cleanlinefs,  the  room  frequently  changed  and  ven- 
tilated, with  a due  regard  to  thefe  circumflances, 
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It  will  be  found  that  It  is  not  capable  of  being 
communicated  from  one  to  the  other  ; and  by  this 
means  it  will  be  prevented  from  fpreading  to  thofc 
who  arc  necefl'arily  obliged  to  be  about  the  difeafed 
perfon.  I’he  reafon  why  this  difeafe  rages  fo 
violently  in  camps,  and  other  places  where  a great 
number  of  perl’ons  are  crowded  together,  is  becaufe 
of  an  inattention  to  cleanlinefs,  and  a proper  care 
of  removing  all  putrid  fubltances  from  about  their 
habitations : the  difeafe  is  continually  receiving 
additional  quantities  of  this  peftilential  fluid  from 
the  exhalations  from  their  bodies ; to  which  may 
be  added  what  is  derived  from  their  privies. 

Pringle  * found  the  camp-dyfentery  always  con- 
tagious when  it  appeared  in  the  fall. 

Baron  Van  Swieten  relates  a cafe  where  a 
phyfician,  who  was  engaged  in  an  examination 
of  the  ftools  of  a dyfenteric  patient,  fell  ill  with 
the  difeafe  himfelf,  as  alfo  the  perfon  employed  to 
wafli  the  linen  which  had  been  dirtied  by  the 
ftools. 

Zimmerman  | Informs  us,  that  dyfentery  be- 
comes infectious  by  the  extreme  putridity  of  the 
ftools;  that  the  moft  healthy  fubjedts,  and  even 
animals,  are  affedted  with  it.  This  author  further 
relates  an  account  of  a dyfentery  which  had  been 
brought  from  Amfterdam  to  Nimiguen,  and 
thence  fpread  to  fifty  Dutch  places,  and  carried  oflT 
a great  number  of  people.  This  difeafe,  continues 
he,  was  fo  malignant  at  Bern  in  176S,  that  thir- 
teen thoufand  died  with  it  §. 

Pringle  1|  was  a man  whofe  opportunities  were 
very  great,  while  in  the  army,  to  make  obfervations 


* Difeafes  of  the  Amiy,  p.  2l.j. 
t Vol.  ix.  p.  357,  Sc  feq.  i Vol.  n.  p.  126. 

j Vol.  ii.  p.  127,  II  Page  22. 
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on  this  difeafe,  and  was  alfo  a very  nice  and  accu- 
rate obfcrver  ; and  it  is  on  this  account  that  I refer 
my  reader  fo  often  to  his  writings.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  ftate  of  the  fick  while  the  army  was 
in  Hannau:  there  were  about  fifteen  thoufand 
perfons  fick;  the  greateft  number  were  afteded 
with  dyfentery,  by  which  means  the  air  became 
vitiated  to  fuch  a degree,  that  not  only  the  reft  of 
the  patients  were  attacked  with  this'difeafe,  but 
alfo  the  apothecaries,  nurfes,  and  attendants,  with 
moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village. 

Thefefads,  taken  from  authors  the  moft  refpeft- 
able  in  the  profeffion,  will,  I truft,  be  fufficient  to 
convince  every  candid  reader,  that  this  difeafe, 
under  the  circumftances  which  I have  mentioned, 
will,  to  a certain  degree,  be  infedious.’  On  the 
contrary,  where  oppofite  circumftances  exift,  this 
difeafe  will  be  found  incapable  of  being  commu- 
nicated from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  daily  expe- 
rience muft  evince  : it  will  not  be  neceflary,  there- 
fore, to  produce  proof  to  corroborate  this,  as  it  is 
a well-known  fad,  that  dyfentery,  attacking  a 
patient  whofe  fituation  in  life  is  fuch  that  a proper 
attention  can  be  had  to  keep  his  apartment  clean, 
and  every  thing  neat  about  him,  rarely  or  never 
infeds  the  attendants.  What  has  been  advanced 
w'ith  regard  to  dyfentery,  will  hold  good  with  the 
intermitting  and  remitting  fevers.  But,  as  it  is 
generally  fuppofed  that  the  intermitting  fever  is 
not  infedious,  I fluall  produce  an  authority  to 
prove  that  it  is.  Cleghorn,  in  his  Difeafes  of 
the  Ifland  of  Minorca  *,  fays,  “ tertians  have  as 
“ good  a right  to  be  called  infedious,  as  the 
“ meafles  or  the  fmall-pox.’*  That  the  fevers 


* Page  132. 
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commonly  remitting  are  alfo  infectious,  is  a well- 
eftablifhed  taCt.  That  the  remitting  fever,  of 
which  kind  the  jail  is  confidered,  is  infeCtious, 
will  appear  from  the  authority  of  Meadf.  “ No- 
“ thing,”  fays  this  author,  “ approaches  fo  near 
“ the  firft  origin  of  the  plague,  as  air  pent  up, 
“ loaded  with  damps,  and  corrupted  with  tho 
‘‘  filthinefs  that  proceeds  from  animal  bodies. 
“ Our  common  prifons  afford  us  an  inftance  of 
lomething  like  this,  where  very  few  efcape  what 
“ they  call  the  jail  fever,  which  is  always  attended 
“ with  a degree  of  malignity.” 

I am  av/are  of  the  arguments  which  thofe  who 
do  not  believe  thefe  difeales  capable  of  being  com- 
municated from  the  lick  to  thofe  who  are  in  a ftatc 
of  health,  will  ufe  to  maintain  the  pofition,  that 
they  are  either  epidemical  or  endemical  from  the 
pelHlential  ftate  of  the  atmofphere ; and  that  every 
perfon  will  be  more  or  lefs  liable  to  be  affeCled 
with  thofe  difeafes  from"  this  caufe.  I grant  this 
to  be  the  cafe  generally.  But  wall  not  the  perfons 
who  attend  and  nurfe  the  lick  be  more  liable  to  be 
affected  than  thofe  who  are  not  converfant  with 
them  ? I anfwer,  yes,  moft  certainly ; and  I am 
fupported  by  the  authority  of  Cleghorn  and  For- 
dyce,  who  both  declare  this  to  be  the  cafe ; and 
this  is  eafily  reconciled  ; for  there  is  always  ex- 
haling from  the  fick  infeClious  effluvia,  which  in 
general  may  not  be  fufficieht  to  produce  the 
difeafes ; yet  we  are  warranted  to  believe,  that 
they  may  be  fometimes  capable  of  exciting  thefe 
unhealthy  ftates  of  the  fyftem. 

- r — ' ^ — 

t Mead  on  the  Plague,  Jio,  lu. 
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T/jc  Method  of  Prevention. 

Having  completed  the  confideration  of  the 
phyfiological,  and  entered  upon  the  pathological 
parts  of  the  fubjeft,  it  yet  remains  incumbent  on 
inc  to  confider  the  method  of  prevention  and  cure* 
1 he  prevention  of  difeafes  is  as  much  the  care  of 
the  phyfician,  as  the  cure  of  them,  and  requires 
a greater  degree  of  penetration  and  difeernment^ 
as  a perfed  knowledge  of  the  caufes,  and  alfo  the 
circumllances  neceilary  to  produce  them,  is  re- 
quifite.  The  cure,  in  fome  cafes,  may  be  made 
from  a mechanical  knowledge  of  medicine.  In 
order,  however,  to  prevent  this  difeafe,  the  fol- 
lowing indications  ought  to  be  obferved. 

ifl.  The  patient  fhould  avoid  all  feptic  aliment^ 
fuch  as  the  whole  clafs  of  animal  fubllances,  ex- 
cept their  oils  and  fats,  in  that  feafon  of  the  year 
in  which  the  difeafe  is  mofl;  prevalent,  and  fubfti- 
tute  a vegetable  diet.  Lean  and  mufcular  animal 
iubflances,  as  has  been  fliewn,  contain  a large 
proportion  of  the  bafis  of  peftilential  fluids,  which, 
combined  with  oxygene,  have  been  proved  to  be 
the  caufe  of  dyfentery;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
that  vegetables  contain  it  in  a lefs  proportion  t 
hence,  then,  it  follows,  that  vegetable  diet  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  animal.  The  atmofphere  is 
impregnated  with  this  deleterious  fluid,  which, 
being  taken  into  the  body  by  means  of  the  flo- 
mach,  lungs,  and  abforbing  vefTels,  will,  if  there 
be  no  addition  from  within,  produce  only  a mild 
affection ; but  if,  through  feptic  aliment,  there  be 
an  addition  frprn  within,  the  difeafe  will  be  ag- 
gravated, and  iiiflead  of  a mild  dyfentery,  a more 
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violent  alFefUon  will  enfue;  from  which  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  prohibiting  feptic  food  muft  be  evident. 

ad.  The  next  confideration  which  prefents  itfelf 
to  our  view,  is  the  avoiding  coHivenefs.  This  has 
been  univerfally  confidered  by  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
and  their  followers  down  to  the  prefent  time,  to 
be  an  important  confideration  in  preventing  difeafes 
. in  general ; and  in  no  cafe  will  it  be  found  more 
neceflary  than  in  the  prefent.  The  fteces,  by  re- 
maining ftagnant  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
undergoing  putrefaftion,  will  produce  the  pefliN 
lential  fluid,  or  the  caufe  of  this  difteinper  of  the 
large  inteflines,  as  has  been  proved  in  a former 
part  of  this  dilTertatron ; and  by  this  means,  if 
there  be  no  addition  of  feptic  (nitric)  acid  from  the 
atmofphere,  a fporadic  dyfentery  will  be  produced, 
Coftivenefs  alfo  weakens  the  body,  and  predifpofes 
it  to  the  operation  of  contagion  ; by  which  means 
it  lelfens  the  power  of  the  fyftem  to  become  ha- 
bituated or  feafoned  to  the  influence  of  the  ftimulus 
of  peflilence : it  alfo  indicates  an  interruption  in 
the  procefs  of  digedion.  It  will  appear  evident, 
that  this  date  of  the  bowels  ought  to  be  attended 
to,  from  this  confideration,  that  the  feces  being 
fufl'ercd  to  undergo  putrefaction  in  the  intedinal 
tube,  the  matter  ot  contagion  will  be  formed  there: 
this  being  united  with  pedilential  date  of  the., 
atmofphere,  the  patient  will  be  ntore  liable  to  be 
afieCted  by  it  than  thofe  who  receive  no  addition 
from  within ; and  if  the  pedilential  date  of  the 
atmofphere  IhoulJ  be  fo  confiderable  as  to  be  fufli- 
cient  to  produce  this  difeafe,  it  certainlv  will  be 
aggravated  by  fuch  addition. 

3d,  and  ladly.  The  patient  fiiould  avoid  a 
pedilential  air,  which,  according  to  the  date  of 
impregnation  of  the  atmofphere,  will  be  found 
more  or  lefs  liable  to  alFeCt  the  alimentarv  canal ; 
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nay,  fuch  fitnatlons  fliould  be  avoided  as  the  only 
certainty  of  efcaping  the  difeafe.  Although  fomc 
conllitutions  are  capable  of  remaining  in  tainted 
atmofpheres  without  being  taken  fick,  owing  to 
the  fyftem  becoming  habituated  to  the  action  of 
this  uimulus ; yet  this  is  no  certain  criterion  to 
form  a judgment,  whether  or  no  a perfon  will 
clcape  the  operation  of  this  peftilential  fluid  : this, 
however,  is  certain,  and  for  the  reafons  before 
flated,  that  perfons  abftaining  from  animal  diet 
V/ill  be  more  likely  to  efcape  infedlion  under  fimilar 
circumdances,  than  thofe  who  make  a free  ufe  of 
it.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  will  appear,  that  of  two 
perfons,  under  a fimilarity  of  circumftances  and 
fituation,  the  one  ufing  animal  food,  the  other 
vegetable;  the  former  will  be  more  feverely  at- 
tacked by  this  difeafe  than  the  latter.  If  proper 
attention  be  paid  to  thefe  circumftances,  they  will 
generally  prove  fuflicient  to  prevent  any  afiedion 
of  the  large  inteftines  : it  will,  however,  frequetitly 
happen,  from  the  particular  circumftances  of  fome 
inhabitants,  that  thefe  obfervations  cannot  be  com- 
plied with,  and  they  will  be  attacked ' with  this 
malady : they  will  therefore  become  the  objeds 
of  cure. 


The  Method  of  Cure, 

In  order  to  make  a cure,  the  phyfician  muft 
adminifter  Inch  remedies  as  will  prevent  the  difeafe, 
or  exciting  caule,  from  wearing  out  the  excitability 
of  the  part  alfeded.  When  1 fpeak  of  curing  the 
difeafe,  I would  not  wifh  to  be  underftood  as 
meaning  to  preferibe  a fpecific ; for  we  have  no 
fuch  medicine ; and  it  is  a doubt  whether  any  fuch 
remedy  has  ever  cut  fliort  a difeafe : I therefore 
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,(nean  fuch  remedies  as  will  leflen  the  operation  of 
the  caufe,  in  order  that  the  body  may  not  fink  un- 
der its  deleterious  operation ; and  in  fo  leflening 
this  fluid,  the  body  will,  with  greater  certainty, 
become  habituated  to  this  particular  aftion  of  the 
exciting  caufes ; particularly  as  the  difeafe  will  run 
its  full  time  before  a perfon  can  recover  from  any 
attack.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  all  difeafes 
are  faid  to  be  cured,  though  the  recovery  has  been 
afcril'-jd  to  certain  remedies,  and  it  ‘ is  upon  this 
principle  that  we  can  reconcile  and  explain  the 
fuccefs  with  which  fome  oppofite  remedies  have 
been  in  vogue,  in  curing  difeafes.  Phyficians 
may  be  equally  fuccefsful  in  certain  mild  difeafes, 
although  they  make  ufe  of  the  mofl:  oppofite  reme- 
dies. The  conftitution  of  man  poflefles  the  power 
of  becoming  habituated  to  the  adion  of  certain 
fubflances  which  are  deadly  in  their  operation 
beyond  conception.  We  find  that  the  mofl  in- 
veterate poifons  may  be  taken  with  impunity,  and 
little  or  no  inconvenience  be  experienced  from 
them,  provided  a certain  quantity  be  taken  at  firfl:, 
and  gradually  increafed.  If  a perfon,  who  is  not 
accuftomed  to  poifonous  matter,  take  a dofe  lefs 
than  one  which  an  habituated  perfon  may  take, 
immediate  death  will  be  the  confequence.  This 
power  to  take  large  quantities  of  poifons  is  fufii- 
ciently  verified  in  the  Angle  inftance  of  perfons 
who  are  capable  of  taking  a wine-glafs  full  of 
laudanum  without  experiencing  any  other  effed 
than  a fpecies  of  intoxication  j while,  on  the  con- 
trary, a perfon  unaccuftomed  to  its  ftimulus  would 
die  ahnoft  iiiftantly.  Who  is  that  prefumptuous 
phyfician  that  would  pretend  to  cure  the  fmall- 
pox?  I believe  none  will  be  found  who  has 
hardinefs  enough  to  attempt  any  fuch  thing.  The 
only  circumflance  to  which  the  phyfician  has  to 
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.attend,  is  to  prevent  the  variolous  poifon  from 
producing  indirect  debility:  the  conhitution  will 
become  gradually  habituated;  and  in  this  manner 
the  patient  gets  well.  I’he  fame  thing  takes  place  , 
in  the  meafles ; and  I have  not  the  lealit  doubt 
that  every  difeafe  has  a certain  period  to  which  it 
vill  run  in  fpite  of  all  the  healing  art  can  do, 
and  at  which  time  the  body  will  becomd  habituated 
to  the  ftimulus  producing  the  difeafe.  There  are, 
however,  fome  conlfitutions  which  require  a longer 
time  to  become  familiarized  than  others ; and  when  ' 
they  are  incapable  of  becoming  habituated,  death 
muff  enfue ; as  it  mufl  alfo  when  the  degree  of  the 
exciting  caufe  is  very  confiderable,  and  receiving 
continual  additions. 

The  indications  of  cure  are  three:  iff.  To  re- 
move feptic  and  feculent  matter  from  the  alimentary 
canal.  2d.  lb  corretl  the  vitiated  date  of  the 
atmofphere,  or  to  remove  from  it.  3d.  To  allay 
the  inHammation,  and  the  other  injuries  which  the 
alimentary  canal  may  have  fuftained  by  the  original  ■ 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  remedies  made  ufe  of 
to  effetl  a cure.  ^ 

iff.  Great  care  fhoiild  be  had  to  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  inteftines  freely,  in  order  to  remove 
any  feptic  or  feculent  matter  which  may  be  found 
there.  The  reafon  for  this  precaution  is  obvious,  ; 
as  thefe  fubffances,  if  left  in  the  alimentary  canal,  i 
would  aft  as  a fountain  to  fofler  or  generate  the 
original  or  exciting  caufe,  and  add  to  the  violence 
of  the  difeafe.  The  remedies  which  I fliall  recom- 
mend for  this  purpofc  are,  the  carbonate  of  pot-afh 
(fait  of  wormwood),  acetite  of  pot-afh  (regenerated 
tartar),  fulphite  of  pot-afh  (vitriolated  tartar),  tar- 
trite  of  pot-afli  (foluble  tartar),  tartrite  of  foda 
(Rochelle  fait).  Thefe  falts  are  decompounded  by 
the  feptic  (nitric)  acid,  which  coming  in  contaft 
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whh  them;  the  alkaline  bafes  will  part  with  th^  acids 
with  which  they  are  combined,  and  unite  with  the 
feptic  according  to  the  laws  of  attraction,  and 
form  with  them  feptitesi  By  this  means  the  caufe 
of  the  difeafe  will  be  removed,  and  the  patient 
reftored  to  his  former  ftate  of  health.  The  mu-, 
riate  of  foda  (common  fea  fait),  with  the  vegetable 
acids,  is  alfo  highly  recommended  in  this  difeafe. 
Wright  * obferves,  that  marine  fait  dillblved  in 
any  of  the  vegetable  acids,  operated  as  a charm  in 
dyfenteries,  in  the  illand  of  Jamaica,  when  all  the 
other  remedies  which  have  been  celebrated  in 
curing  this  difeafe  had  failed; 

This  is  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  others. 
This  fait,  like  all  the  others,  ow'es  its  good  effects 
to  the  alkali  with  which  the  marine  acid  is  com- 
bined, the  feptic  (nitric)  acid  being  flronger,  and 
having  a more  powerful  attraction  for  foda,  thai^ 
the  muriatic  : the  foda  quits  its  combination  \vith 
its  former  acid,  and  combines  with  the  feptic 
(nitric),  forming  a feptite  of  foda. 

The  vegetable  fixed  alkali  (carbonate  of  pdt-afii) 
will  be  found  to  be  a very  efficacious  remedy  in  this 
difeafe,  as  appears  from  its  effefts  in  the  two  cafes 
annexed  to  this  paper,  where  it  has  hid  the  deftfed 
effect,  while  all  the  other  remedies  generally 
employed  had  failed.  The  dofe  w'hich  may  be 
given  with  fafety  is,  four  grains  diflblved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  water,  and  repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours,  until  natural  ftools  are  evacuated.  If  jalap 
or  rhubarb  be  combined  with  vegetable  fixed  alkali 
(carbonate  of  pot-afh),  its  operation  will  be  greatly 
affiftedj  for  while  the  pot-afh  attracts  the  feptic 
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(nitric)  acid,  and  deftroys  its  deleterious  quality, 
the  jalap  or  rhubarb  will  tend  to  remove  the  matter 
contained  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The  oleum 
ricini  and  the  cerated  glafs  of  antimony  have  alfo 
been  found  to  be  of  fervice  in  removing  the  contents 
of  the  inteftines.  After  having  evacuated  the 
inteflines,  we  are  next  to  endeavour  to  relieve  our 
patient  of  the  tenefmus  : this  will  be  anfwered  by* 
rtiaking  ufe  of  the  ftarch  enema  with  the  tindlure 
of  opium  ; a mucilage  made  of  any  of  the  gums, 
as  the  gum  arable,  a decodlion  of  marfh-mallows, 
with  laudanum,  or  an  oleaginous  mixture  with 
anodynes.  While  the  tinfture  of  opium  tends  to 
take  off  that  extreme  irritability  of  the  inteftines, 
the  ftarch  forms  a ftieath  for  them,  which  defends 
them  againft:  their  acrimonious  contents,  and  in  this 
manner  fupplies  the  place  of  the  mucus,  which  is 
deftroyed  by  the  feptic  acid. 

While  we  are  turning  our  attention  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  we  ftiould  not  negled  to  cleanfe  the 
body  externally,  in  order  to  remove  all  feptic  matter 
from  its  furface,  which,  if  neglefted,  would,  in  a 
great  meafure,  retard  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 
For  this  purpofe  I would  recommend  the  cold 
bath,  which,  while  it  cleanfes  the  body,  will,  at 
the  fame  time,  fubduft  the  ftiinulus  of  heat,  and 
make  the  patient  more  comfortable,  and  alfo  pro- 
duce a diaphorefis. 

2d.  After  having  cleared  the  alimentary  canal 
of  the  peftilential  matter  exlfting  there,  the  next 
circumftancc  w'hich  requires  the  attention  of  the 
phyfician,  is  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  furround- 
ing  the  patient.  The  vitiated  ftate  of  it  is  to  be 
corredhed ; or,  if  we  fliould  not  fucceed,  we  are  to 
remove  the  patient.  The  chamber  of  the  fick 
ought  to  be  perfedtly  ventilated,  and  frequently 
changed  j and  care  Ihould  be  taken,  immediately 
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after  the  removal  of  the  Tick,  to  clean  the  floors 
with*  alkaline  ley,  and  white-walh  the  walls  with 
lime.  By  this  means  the  peftilential  matter  will 
unite  with  the  lime  and  alkali,  and  form  feptites, 
and  thus  be  taken  out  of  circulation. 

Sprinkling  cloths  with  vinegar  would  fupply  a 
grateful  odour  to  the  fick.  The  food  of  the  patient 
mull  not.be  cooked  in  an  impure  atmofphere  ; for 
peftilential  fluids  have  a great  tendency  to  mix 
with  water  ; neither  ought  the  drinks  of  the  patient 
to  be  fuftered  to  remain  in  vitiated  air  j for,  through 
the  negle£l  of  thefe  precautions,  we  may  unex- 
pededly  find  the  difeafe  increafed,  without  being 
able  to  account  for  it.  The  frequent  changing  of 
the  bed-clothes  will  alfo  greatly  contribute  to  the 
recovery  of  the  patient,  as  it  is  a notorious  fad:, 
that  they  are  capable  of  imbibing  large  quantities 
of  the  matter  of  contagion,  efpecially  woollens, 
cottons,  and  feather-beds;  and  further,  they  are 
very  apt  to  communicate  it  to  perfons  who  are  in 
health  : we  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  careful  and 
attentive  to  thefe  circumftances.  The  linen  of  the 
fick  ought  alfo  to  be  very  frequently  changed,  as 
much  of  the  fuccefs  of  our  prai^ce  depends  upon  a 
due  attention  to  cleanlinefs. 

I cannot,  in  this  place,  help  noticing  a pradice 
which  commonly  proves  too  fatal  to  the  fick,  but 
which  has  been  ftrenuoufly  recommended  by  cer- 
tain praditioners,  in  order  to  purify  the  atmofphere : 
—-a  method  which  muft  appear  to  every  intelligent 
and  candid  obferver  as  highly  reprehenfible ; and, 
inftead  of  purifying  the  atmofphere,  muft  make  it 
lefs  pure  than  before a prad;ice  which  muft  be 
confidered  to  be  injudicious  and  improper  in  the 
extreme,  and  can  only  be  the  refult  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  The  pradice  I allude  to  is  the 
burning  of  certain  combuftible  fubftances,  as  tar 
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and  fulphur  ; nay,  any  attempt  to  purify  the  air 
by  combuftible  materials  ought  to  be  avoided,  as 
they  aft  powerfully  in  vitiating  the  atmofphere  ; 
and  upon  this  principle  ; during  combuftion,  oxy- 
gene  (vital  air),  fo  neceffary  to  fupport  flame,  is 
abforbed,  by  which  means  that  vital  fluid  which 
already  exilts  in  too  fmall  a proportion  in  the 
atmofphere,  is  deftroyed,  and  thus  the  air  neceflary 
for  animal  exiflence  will  be  entirely  expelled,  or  at 
leafl  fo  much  diminilhed  as  to  endanger  the  life  of 
the  patient. 

If,  however,  we  fhould  not  fucceed  in  purifying 
the  atmofphere,  we  fhould  remove  the  fick  out  of 
it  into  that  which  is  uncontaminated  by  this  pefti- 
lential  poifon.  This  precaution  we  ought  never  to 
omit,  whenever  the  fituation  is  fuch  as  to  render 
it  prafticable.  This  will  greatly  accelerate  the 
recovery  of  the  fick,  as  every  addition  from  with- 
out mufl;  greatly  retard  the  cure,  and  moft  generally 
will  wear  out  the  conflitution,  and  caufe  the  death 
of  the  patient ; for,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
patient  in  fuch  an  atmofphere,  the  power  of  becom- 
ing habituated  to  the  difeafe  may  not  always  be 
fufficient  to  counteraft  the  continual  accumulation 
of  the  peflilential  flimulus. 

' 3d.  In  the  laft;  place,  we  are  to  turn  our  atten-t 
tion  to  allay  the  inflammation,  and  other  injuries 
which  the  alimentary  canal  may  have  fuflained,  by 
the  original  caufe  of  the  difeafe  and  the  remedies 
made  ufe  of  in  order  to  effeft  a cure.  For  this 
purpofe  bleeding  will  be  neceflfary,  not  only  to  allay 
the  inflammation,  but  alfo  to  prevent  the  matter  of 
infeftion  from  wearing  out  the  excitability  of  the 
heart,  and  producing  indireft  debility,  and  its  fre- 
quent confequence,  death.  That  there  is  infeftious 
matter  in  the  fanguiferous  fyllcm,  is  certain,  from 
the  fever  which  attends  this  difeafe.  While  we 
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adminifler  cathartics  to  the  alimentary  canal,  we 
fhoald  not  neglefl  to  purge  the  blood-vcffels,  and 
fubdudt  the  ftiniulus  or  infectious  matter  from  the 
blood  ; the  bleedings  fliould  be  fmall  and  frequent ; 
but  this,  in  a great  meafure,  mufl  depend  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  practitioner,  as  circumftances 
fhould  require.  We  fitould  not  be  deterred  from 
taking  a fufficient  quantity  on  the  approach  of  fyn- 
cope,  as  no  bad  confequence  will  arife  from  this 
circumftance ; nor  fhould  we  be  prevented  from 
repeating  it  from  the  difeafe  or  fever  not  yielding 
to  the  fecond  or  third  bleeding,  nor,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  from  the  fmallnefs  or  weaknefs  of  the 
pulfe,  as  it  will  rife  after  or  during  bleeding.  In 
this  manner  the  blood-velfels  will  be  emptied  or 
cleared  of  the  matter  of  infection ; when  the 
patient  fhould  be  directed  to  take  nourifliing  foups. 
In  order  to  fliow  more  clearly  how  bleeding  will 
leffen  the  quantity  of  peflilence  contained  in  the 
blood-veflfels,  I fhall  explain  in  numericals.  Sup- 
pofe,  for  inftance,  the  blood  contains  peftilential 
matter  equal  to  100,  and  by  bleeding  you  draw  off 
a portion  equal  to  20,  it  is  evident  that  there  will 
remain  infectious  matter  equal  to  So  : if,  therefore, 
the  operation  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  you 
- will  reduce  it  to  lefs  than  half  its  original  quantity. 
* This  is  not  the  only  advantage  derived  from  bleed- 
ing : it  is  a powerful  fudorific,  which  is  alfo  of 
confequence  to  be  attended  to,  as  the  remedies 
commonly  adminiftered  for  this  purpofe  are  too 
ftimulant : the  nioft  of  them  contain  opium,  and 
therefore  ill  accord  with  the  inflammation  in 
the  inteftines.  The  injuries  which  the  alimentary 
canal  has  fuftained  from  the  original  caufe  of  the 
. difeafe  and  the  remedies,  ought  alfo  to  be  attended 
to.  It  will  perhaps  be  afked,  what  injury  the  re- 
medies do  to  the  inteftinal  canal or  how  it  can  be 
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poflible  that  remedies  can  do  that  injury,  and 
yet  the  patient  get  well?  The  medicines  made 
ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  muft  certainly  have 
fome  elFeft  upon  the  guts,  or  otherwife  they 
would  not  be  capable  of  producing  any  change 
whatever,  but  be  inert,  which  is  not  the  faft. 
They  muft  operate  from  fome  ftimulant  quality 
inherent  in  them  ; and  every  thing  that  ftiinulates 
muft  leave  an  effeft  after  the  operation  of  fuch 
ftimulus  ; but  ftill  the  good  effeft  which  they  pro- 
duce greatly  overbalances  the  fituation  in  which 
they  leave  thofe  parts,  which  is  much  lefs  than  the 
original  caufe,  and  from  which  the  patient  will 
fooner  and  very  readily  be  relieved  by  the  efforts 
of  Nature  alone.  To  fhew  this,  I fliall  fuppofe  the 
operation  of  the  peftilential  fluid  to  be  as  loo,  and 
the  effeft  of  the  remedy  as  i o : now,  if  by  giving 
the  remedy,  we  remove  the  original  caufe,  which  is 
as  1 oo,  there  will  remain  a difeafed  ftate  of  i o in 
the  alimentary  canal ; confequently  the  leffer  evil 
will  be  preferred  to  the  greater.  To  repair  thefe 
injuries,  mild  tom’cs,  and  a rich  and  nourifliing 
diet,  together  with  pure  air  and  gentle  exercile, 
will  be  fuflicient. 

^ The  diet  for  the  ufe  of  the  patient  fhould  be 
rich  foups,  milk,  and  vegetables : the  lean  part  of 
animals  ought  to  be  prohibited  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  difeafe  j and  even  when  the  health  of 
the  perfon  is  reftored  it  ought  to  be  ufed  very 
fparingly,  as  it  would  be  liable,  from  the  powers 
of  digeftion  being  weakened,  to  bring  on  a 
relapfe  : it  could  not  be  completely  digefted ; and 
putrefa^ion  would  take  place,  and  regenerate  the 
caufe  of  ficknefs,  more  efpecially  if  the  difeafe 
occurred  in  that  feafon  when  the  atmofphere  is 
more  or  lefs  charged  with  peftilential  vapours. 
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The  tonics  ought  to  be  mild,  as  the  excitability 
mud  be  reduced  to  the  healthy  flandard,  otherwife 
we  fliould  endanger  the  patient  by  producing  an- 
other difeafc  ; for  the  excefs  of  ftimulus  dedroying 
the  excitability,  or  reducing  it  beneath  the  healthy 
point,  will  occadon  a difeafe  as  dangerous  as  the 
original.  An  infufion  of  the  chanromile  flowers  has 
been  much  edeemed  : if  to  this  infufion  a fmall 
proportion  of  the  carbonate  of  pot-afh  (the  fait  of 
wormwood)  be  added,  it  will  be  greatly  aided  in 
its  operation  ; for  this  reafon  the  debilitated  date 
of  the  domach  and  intedines,  from  the  operation 
of  the  feptic  compounds,  wall  incapacitate  them 
from  performing  their  functions  completely  ; con- 
fequently  a fmall  portion  of  the  feptic  acid  will 
perhaps  be  formed,  and  endanger  a relapfe.  Now, 
while  the  tonic  quality  of  the  infufion  tends  to 
redore  the  fydem  to  its  healthy  point,  the  alkali 
will  alfid  it,  by  dedroying  the  feptic  compounds 
which  may  be  formed,  and  thus  tend  to  prevent  a 
fecond  attack,  and  infure  a more  fpeedy  recovery. 
The  Colombo,  the  cinchona,  and  all  the  other  mild 
tonics,  may  be  ufed ; but  the  particulars  of  them 
mud  be  left  to  the  prefcriber  and  the  particular 
circuindances  of  the  patient. 


’The  Theory  of  PcJUlential  Fluid* 

The  theory  of  contagion  is  Amply  this,  that 
fepton  (nitrogene)  in  combination  with  oxygens 
(the  principle  of  acidity)  forms  a compound  which, 
when  applied  to  the  bodies  of  animals,  will  pro- 
duce the  varieties  of  fevers  and  other  infectious 
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djfeafes,  according  to  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied ; and  thefe  will  be  inveterate  or  mild 
according  to  the  degree  of  combination  of  thefe 
liibltances.  In  the  firlt  degree,  it  will  form  the 
galeous  pxyd  of  fcpton  ; in  the  fecpnd,  the  feptic 
gas ; m the  diird,  the  feptous  acid  ; in  the  fourth, 
the  feptic  acid ; and  in  the  fifth  degree,  the  oxv’ 
genated  feptic  acid.  ^ 

Ihe  ingredipits  of  this  matter  of  contagion  con- 
itute^  ihe  chief  part  of  our  atmofphere ; they 
exilt  m the  following  proportions:  feptous  gas, 
72  parts  of  an  hundred,  and  28  parts  of  oxygene. 
liydrogene  gas  and  carbonic  acid  gas  are  fome- 
pmes  found  exifling  in  the  atmofphere ; but  they 
are  only  confidered  accidental,  and  not  neceflary. 
'I  he  particles  of  thefe  fluids  float  about,  in  ordi- 
nary  circumliances,  through  each  other,  by  means 
of^  the  wind,  which  are  neceffary  to  keep  them 
mixed,  in  like  nianner  as  oil  is  kept  mixed  in 
water  by  a continual  agitation ; but  no  fooner  is 
the  oil  and  water  fuffered  to  be  at  reft,  than  they 
feparate  ^ and  the  fame  would  take  place  with  the 
cornponent  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  w'ere  they  not 
kept  in  continual  motion  by  the  winds,  as  they 
differ  in  many  degrees  of  fpecific  gravity.  But 
thefe  have,  under  certain  circumffances,  attractive 
powers  ftrong  enough  to  make  them  frequently 
combine.  The  principal  caufe  which  prevents 
their  combination,  after  they  have  acquired  an 
aerial  forip,  the  greater  affinity  they  have  for 
caloric  or  the  matter  of  heat  (which  gives  them 
the  properties  of  an  elaftic  fluid)  than  for  each 
other.  • Whenever,  therefore,  fepron  (nitrogene 
or  bafis  of  azotic  air)  and  oxygene  (balls  of  vital 
air)  can  come  together,  without  afl'uming  the 
aerial  form,  they  will  combine  together  according 
lo  the  laws  of  chemical  affinities,  and  coaftitute, 
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in  this  form,  peftilential  fluids,  varying  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  oxygenation,  and  pofleff- 
ing  qualities  very  diflerent  from  either  of  their 
elementary  or  component  parts. 

This  combination  is  produced  by  the  particles 
of  the  one  becoming  intimately  and  chemically 
blended  with  thofe  of  the  other : this  will  take 
place  in  every  circumflance  where  they  can  come 
in  contadl  with  each  other  before  their  union  with 
caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat.  This  chemical 
union  is  moft  generally  the  product  of  the  putre-r 
fadfion  of  the  greater  part  of  animal  fubftances, 
except  their  fat  j and  of  vegetables  which  contain 
fepton,  fuch  as  wheat,  coffee.  See.  Rain-water  is 
found  to  contain  a confiderable  proportion  of  the 
feptic  acid,  as  alfo  the  wells  and  refervoirs  of  hot 
climates.  It  is  alfo  found  to  exift  in  the  plaiffering 
and  walls  of  old  houfes,  ’ efpecially  if  the  inha- 
bitants have  lived  in  an  unclean  manner,  and  the 
houfe  ftood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  foul  and  cor- 
rupted vapours.  Jails  are  alfo  found  to  have  the 
lime  faturated  with  feptic  acid.  This  is  verified 
by  the  following  defer iption  of  the  late  keeper  of 
the  ftate-prifon  of  Olmutz,  where  La  Fayette  was 
confined  : “ Befldes  many  other  inconveniences, 
the  fituation  of  the  dungeon  is  rendered  more 
“ unwholefome  by  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks  on 
one  fide,  and  the  common  neceflary-houfe  on 
the  other,  tfle  damp  of  which  is  fo  great  as  t« 
“ caufe  the  walls  to  be  covered  with  faltpetre  *. 

The  Jiagnated  noatcr  of  the  Morawa,  clofe  to 
“ them,  not  only  breeds  innumerable  fwarms  of 
“ infefls,  and  thick  vapours,  but  that  branch 


* The  fal  muralls  of  Walker,  terrene  nitre  of  Cronftedt, 
and  nitre  calcaire  of  Morveau. 
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which  paffes  along  the  walls,  under  their  win- 
dows  being,  by  its  depth,  favourable  to  carry 
oh  the  filth,  &c.  of  the  city,  has  become  its 
common  fewer  ; to  which  circumllances  is  attri, 
but^^  the  reputed  infalubrity  of  the  town.  Add 
m this,  that  the  nearefl:  buildings  are,  on  one 

fide,  the  mihtary,  and  on  the  other,  the  city 
hofpitals  ’ 


Before  I leave  the  fubjed  of  peflilential  fluids, 

V r r ^ remarks  upon  the  fimilarity  of 
thele  fentiments  with  feveral  palTages  in  Darwin’s 
Zoonomia.  In  treating  of  \h^febrU  a pure  claufo  f, 
he  has  the  following  Sentence : « In  this  fever, 
the  matter  not  having  been  expofed  to  the  air, 
has  not  acquired  oxygenation ; in  which  a new 
acid,  or  fome  other  noxious  property,  is  pro- 
duced, which  afts  like  contagion  on  the  confli- 
“ tution,  inducing  fever-fits,  called  hedic  fever, 
“ which  terminate  in  fweats  or  diarrhoea;  where- 
as, as  the  matter  in  the  clofed  abfcefs  is  either 
not  abforbed,  or  does  not  fo  ailed  the  circu- 
“ lation  as  to  produce  diurnal  or  hedic  fever-fits  ; 
“ but  the  llimulus  of  the  abfcefs  excites  fo  much 
‘ fenfation  as  to  induce  peflilential  pyrexia,  or 
“ inflammatory  fever, _ without  fuch  marked  re- 
millions.” — “ But  in  the  pulmonary  ;|:  ulcers, 
which  cannot  proted  themfelves  from  the  air 
by  forming  a fcab,  the  uncoinbined  oxygene 
of  the  atmofphere  unites  with  the  purulent  mat- 
ter, converting  it  to  a contagious  ichor,  which, 

“ by  infcdion,  not  by  erofion,  enlarges  the  ulcers. 


* V 1 Je  account  publifhed  in  M'Lean  and  Lane’s  paper, 
Feb.  ly,  1797.  blit 

t Zoonomia,  voj.  ii.  Clafs  II.  i.  6, 

J Vol.  ii.  p.  288. 
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“ as  in  the  itch  and  tenea,  &c.” — Another  • 
“ proof  of  the  ftimulant  quality  of  oxygene  ap- 
pears  from  the  increafed  acrimony  which  the 
“ matter  of  a common  abfcefs  polTefles,  after  it 
has  been  expofed  to  the  air  of  the  atmofphere, 
but  not  before ; and  probably  all  other  conta- 
“ gious  matters  owe  their  fever-producing  property 
“ to  having  been  converted  into  acids  by  their  union 
with  oxygene.'* — “ The  matter  f depofited  in 
“ large  abfeefles  does  not  occafion  heftic  fever, 
“ till  it  has  become  oxygenated  by  being  expofed 
“ to  the  open  air,  or  to  the  air  through  a moift 
“ membrane : the  fame  feems  to  happen  to  other 
“ kinds  of  matter,  which  produce  fever,  or  which 
“ occafion  fpreading  ulcers,  and  are  thence  termed 
“ contagious.” 

His  febris  a pure  aerato\  is  aferibed  to  the  union 
of  the  oxygenous  portion  of  the  atmofphere  with 
the  effufed  pus,  converting  it  to  a weaker  kind  of 
contagious  matter.  Doubtlel's,  in  the  cafes  alluded 
to  by  Darwin,  the  oxygene  combines  with  fepton 
(nitrogene_),  and  the  acid  formed  is  the  feptic 
lyiitric)  acid.  This  is  the  produdl  which  Mitchill 
fuppofes  to  be  occaftonally  formed  from  the  ma- 
terials of  forne  articles  of  diet,  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  to  caufe  certain  naufeas,  vomitings, 
gaftrites,  diarrhoeas,  choleras,  dyfenteries,  &c.  and 
thence  abforbed  by  the  lafteals,  or  from  the 
furrounding  air,  which  he  confiders  as  poifoned 
by  it,  by  exhalations  from  putrid  fubftances  in 
pdlilential  fealbns,  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  fkin 
and  lungs,  and  excites  various  commotions  in  the 
.heart  and  fanguiferous  fyftem,  affuming  the  form 


* Zoonomia,  vol.iI.  p.  689.  -f  Page  729.  J Page  2P5. 
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intcrraiiting  fevers. 
What  IS  particularly  to  be  noticed  is,  that  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  coincidence  of  opinion  bc- 
vveen  our  ProMr  of  chemijlry  and  the  PJnlofopher 
relult  of  any  communication  of 
ideas  between  them  on  the  lubjea: ; Dr.  Darwin 
havni^  indeed  publiihed  his  book  before  Dn 
Witchill  wrote  but  Dr.  Mitchill  having  gone 
d eplynto  the  fubjea,  and  delivered  his  dodriL 
pdUential  fluids  in  his  leftures,  the  winter  of 

il?/ ■ ’ volume,  whence  the  above  ex- 

traas  are  talven,  had  reached  Arnerica. 


^ Pcjiikntial  Fluids  (Combination  of  Sept  on 
ivttb  Opp^ene)  upon  the  Sanguiferous  Sx/um  of 
yin  mulls,  partiailarly  the  Human  Species.  In  a 
Letter  from  Mr.  Mitchill  to  Jonathan  N. 
Havlns,  Efj.  Reprefentatuee  from  the  State  rf 
Hfw-2  ork  in  the  Cengrefs  of  the  United  States. 

Tfi  Shelter 

Ifland,  of  the  20th  of  July  1796,  “ that  you  have 

“ been  reading  Saltonflall’s  DifTertation  on  Pefti- 
“ lemial  Fluids  with  attention,  and  that  it  has 
“ raifed  your  curiofity  upon  that  fubjed.”  To 
gratify  this  further,  you  recluefl;  me  to  fend  you 
the^  publication  I made  about  a year  ago  on  con- 
tagion, as  you  have  not  yet  read  that  performance. 
It  IS  out  of  print,  and  I Iiave  for  fome  time  not 
known  where  to  get  a fingle  copy.  As  it  may, 
however,  one  day  fall  into  your  hands,  I fliall, 
m my  prefent  anfwer  to  your  late  favour,  confider 

the 
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the  fubject  in  a manner  different  from  any  thing 
contained  in  that  tra€l. 

If  I have  not  deceived  tn^delf,  there  are  faft« 
enough  dated  there  and  elfewhere,  (my  letter  to 
Miller,)  to  Ihew  that  feprous  and  feptic  vapours 
(combination  of  fepton,  or  azote,  with  oxygene) 
iffuing  from  organized  fubftances,  in  certain  dates 
of  putrefcent  decay,  in  the  open  air,  rife  and  con- 
taminate the  atmofphere  near  the  earth,  and  ia 
the  habitations  of  men ; and,  unlcfs  I am  greatly 
midaken,  there  is  a fufficiency  of  facts  to  perluade 
us,  that  fimilar  produOs  are  formed  at  times  ia 
the  human  domach  j when,  on  a fufpenfion  of  the 
concodtive  procefs,  a load  of  beef,  half  tainted  and 
half  raw  when  eaten,  corrupts  in  a Britidi  or  Ame- 
rican domach,  and  caufes  gadritis  and  black- 
vomiting. I mention  beef  particularly^  becaufe, 
in  Rammazzini’s  account  of  the  contagious  epi- 
demic which  infected  the  neat  cattle  throughout 
almod  the  whole  of  the  Venetian  dominions  in 
1711,  (Opera.  Med.  & Ph.  p.  460.)  we  are  in- 
formed, that,  on  fome  former  occafion,  there  took 
place  difputes  between  the  butchers  and  inhabit- 
ants, both  at  Venice  and  Padua,  about  the  quality 
of  the  beef  brought  to  market.  It  feems,  many 
of  the  people  who  ate  the  beef  became  fick,  and 
died  of  dyfentery.  The  blame  of  this  was  thrown 
upon  the  butchers,  who  were  charged  of  buying 
up  fickly  cattle  in  Hungary,  and  felling  their  dif- 
tempered  flefh  to  the  people.  This  matter  being 
referred  to  the  phyficians,  they  gave  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  butchers.  Whence  it  would  feetn 
that  complaints  of  the  unhealthy  quality  of  this 
fort  of  animal  food  are  by  no  means  new  and 
unprecedented. 

Pedilential  fluids,  thus  exhaling  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  may  completely  furrouud  the 

human 
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human  body,  and  be  applied  to  the  whole  cuticular 
and  pimonary  furface,  as  well  as  to  the  entire 
mouth  and  noftrils:  and  the  like  produaions 
pnerated  in  the  alimentary  canal  from  corrupted 
hiod,  may  be  fpread  all  along  the  inteftinal  tube, 
fo  that  the  internal  furface  irom  the  gullet  to  the 

S bTLm.  “ 

It  fuch  noxious  fubftances  are  applied,  both 
externally  and  internally,  to  fo  large  a furface,  it 
might  be  expedted  they  would  have  fomethinff 
more  than  a local  operation,  and  extend  their  in- 
fluence  beyond  the  mere  part  which  they  touched, 
i hefe  exhalations  ading  externally  in  their  ftrone; 
ftate,  may  mftantly  kill,  by  ftopping  refpiration  j 
may  caufe,  by  their  cauftic  quality,  ulcers  to  form, 
bhlters  to  rile,  and  mortifications  to  fpread  alon^ 
the  Ikin ; and  they  may  inflame  the  nofe,  throat, 
eyes,  and  caufe  pimples  and  fpots  of  various 
Ihapes  and  hues  to  appear  ; or,  by  internal  zg^ncy , 
limilar  fluids  may  excite  an  erythematic  or  eryfi- 
pelatous  inflammation  in  the  ftomach  and  intellines 
inducing  gaftritis,  diarrhoea,  and  dyfentery,  with 
dellruaion  of  the  lining  of  the  guts,  eft'ufion  of 
blood  from  the  corroded  velfels,  and  ulcerations, 
gangrene,  and  fphacelus,  from  their  cauftic  ftiarp- 
neft.  But  thefe  are  not  all  the  efTefts  which  fuch 
deleterious  fluids  are  capable  of  working  on  the 
livmg  body.  Can  it  poflibly  happen,  that  pefti- 
lential  fluids  lhall  come  in  contaft  with  the  lungs, 
ikin,  and  inteftines,  whofe  furfaces  are  thickly  befet 
with  abforbent  velfels,  and  that  their  noxious  mat- 
ters fliall  remain  around  the  orifices  of  thofe  in- 
haling tubes  for  a very  long  time,  and  yet  no  atom 
or  particle  of  them  be  taken  in?  Will  not  a 
portion  of  them  be  fucked  up  by  the  laifteals  from 
the  inteftines,  and  by  the  lymphatics  from  the 

other 
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othet  expofed  furfaces  of  the  body,  and  through 
their  channels  be  conveyed  into  the  mafs  of  blood  ? 
Will  not  the  blood,  on  receiving  thefe  foreign  ma- 
terials, aflume  new  qualities,  and,  as  it  travels  the 
round  of  circulation,  carry  with  it  the  mifcbief  and 
venom  to  the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem  ? Let  us 
examine  thefe  queflions. 

Firft,  let  the  appearances  be  obferved  which 
blood  exhibits  in  the  veflels  of  thofe  who  are  dead 
of  peftilential  diftempers.  The  difletlions  of  this 
dais,  mentioned  by  Lieutaud,  (which  I lhall  take 
becaufe  the  book  lies  before  me  on  the  table,)  are 
all  declared  to  be  attended  with  changes  of  the 
blood  of  a remarkable  nature — blood  taken  away 
by  venefeftion  being  in  a Ihort  time  liable  to  cor- 
rupt in  putrid  fevers  (Precis  de  la  Medicine,  voL  i. 
p.  45.) ; in  the  hepatic  veins  of  ardent  fevers  being 
black,  and  having  a refemblance  to  pitch  (p.  56.)  ; 
in  malignant  fevers  fometimes  appearing  to  be  in  a 
ftate  of  diflblution,  and  at  others  very  thick,  and 
formed  into  polypus  concretions  (p.  70.) ; the 
heart  and  veflels  in  the  plague  very  much  enlarged, 
and  filled  with  black  and  grumous  blood  (p-  86.). 
In  thofe  who  die  in  the  cold  fit  of  intermitterd 
fevers,  the  blood  is  black  and  thick,  diftending  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  large  veflels  (p.  96.),  the  vena 
portEB  being  prodigioully  diftended. 

Secondly,  it  will  be  next  proper  to  fee  W'hat  are 
the  effefts  of  feptous  and  feptic  airs,  when  injected, 
artificially,  direflly  into  the  blood-veflels  of  living 
animals. 

Luzuriaga,  one  of  the  king  of  Spain’s  phllofo- 
phical  penfioners,  injefled  feptous  gas  (azotic  air) 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a dog.  The  animal  almoll 
inftantly  expired  ; and  on  opening  the  thorax,  the 
blood  in  both  ventricles  and  auricles  of  the  heart 
was  found  thick  and  dark-coloured,  though  lefs  fo 
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in  the  left  than  the  righe ; which  latter  was  full  6f 
pol^i:  the  VIS  inf.ta  of  the  mufcles,  and  the  irri. 
tability  of  the  heart,  were  deflroyed. 

^ He  alfo  injeded  feptic  gas  (nitrous  air)  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  another  dog  : on  examination  after 
death,  the  blood  in  the  auricles  and  ventricles  was 
of  a darkifh  purple,  or  blackifli  hue  ; polvpi  were 
found  in  the  right  cavities;  and  blood  a'fhade  or 
t^wo  lighter  in  the  left.  The  irritability  of  the 
heart  was  very  much  diminiflied,  and  the  lun?s 
confiderably  damaged  by  the  air  injeded.  (Ten- 
tamen  Medicum,  &c.  Exp.  4 and  6. 

Thirdly,  there  will  likewife  be  a propriety  in 
jamming  what  changes  feptic  gas  makes  upon 
blood  drawn  out  of  the  veffels.  Jrterious  blood 
(Ibid.  Exp.  12.)  running  into  a veflel  filled  with 
feptic  gas,  quickly  coagulated ; a greenifh  coat 
formed  upon  the  furface;  the  craffamentum  to- 
wards the  bottom  was  dark-coloured  and  lefs 
green ; the  quantity  of  ferum  was  fmall  and 
greenilh.  Venous  blood,  treated  in  like  manner, 
exhibited  a large  quantity  of  dark-coloured  ferum, 
without  any  greennefs. 

From  the  comparifon  of  the  blood  in  thefe  dif- 
fedions  with  the  blood  treated  with  the  feptous 
and  feptic  gafes,  it  is  evident  there  is  in  both  cafes 
^ 1°/^  off  aridity,  7m  acquifit  ion  of  a dark  or  black  hue 
and  fpijjitude,  tending  to  the  formation  of  grumes  or 
polypi ; and  as  far  as  inquiry  has  been  made,  I 
think  we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  that  fuch 
changes  in  the  blood  take  place  more  or  lefs  in 
all  dijlcfiipers  fpringing  from  pejiilential  miafmata,  or 
contagious  ’vapours.  A queftion,  however,  arifes, 
whether  the  altered  condition  of  blood  in  febrile 
dilbrders  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe  which  brought 
on  a fimilar  ftate  of  it  in  Luzuriaga’s  experiments.? 
or  rather,  whether  feptic  (nitrous)  compounds  do 

not 
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l^ot  fometimes  infmuate  themfelves  Into  the  blood- 
and  bring  on  the  above-recited  hate  of  the 
vital  fluids  ? I am  inclined  to  think  this  is  the 
cafe.  And  though  I am  far  from  believing  that 
feptous  and  feptic  compounds,  in  their  proper  form 
of  gafes,  can,  by  any  natural  procefs,  get  into  the 
circulating  fyftem  ol  living  animals,  yet  is  appears 
to  me  highly  probable,  that  the  feptous  and 
feptic. acids  maybe  occafionally  inhaled,  in  con- 
jundion  with  other  fluids,  both  by  the  lacteals  and 
lymphatics,  and  thus  enter  into  the  fanguiferous 
tubes. 

I fhall  doubtlefs  be  confidered  a favorer  of  the 
humoral  pathology,  from  my  dwelling  upon  the 
morbid  conditions  of  the  fluids  and  humours.  I 
own  that  I am.  A faftiion  has  too  long  prevailed 
of  referring  every  thing  immediately  to  the  folids ; 
and  this  has  been  carried  fo  far,  that  febrile  difeafes 
in  particular  have  been  deemed  original  aifections 
of  the  nervous  fyflem.  This  doclrine  of  the  nerves 
and  folids  has  been  carried  a great  deal  too  far  by 
Cullen,  Brown,  Milman,  and  their  followers,  who, 
in  their  zeal  for  fupporting  the  vital  excitement  of  the 
moving  fibre,  have  overlooked  half  the  fads  w'hich 
appertain  to  the  fubjed.  This  is  fo  much  the  cafe, 
that  there  is  a certain  fymptom  occurring  fome- 
times in  the  courfe  of  malignant  difeafes,  and  not 
noticed  by  either  of  thofe  writers,  the  true  inter- 
pretation whereof  affords  a guiding  light  through 
the  devious  and  obfeure  region  1 have  undertaken 
to  explore. 

ift.  Among  the  tokens  of  putrefeent  fever,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  efpecially  when 
putrefeent  tendency  is  communicated  from  the 
primte  vite  to  the  reft  of  the  body,  there  frequently 
comes  on,  towards  the  end  of  ‘the  diflemper  an 
uncommonly  fme  and  delicate  blobm  of  the  com- 
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plexion  (Jackfon’s  Treatife,  p.  loi.),  while  the 
edges  of  the  tongue  are  clear  and  of  a beautiful 
red  in  their  colour,  and  the  lips  fmooth  and  of  a 
cherry-like  appearance  : when  this  beautiful  bloom- 
ing colour  prevails,  which  is  not  natural  to  the 
patient,  there  is  alw'ays  reafon  to  fufpea  danger 
(p.  1 13.).  It  is  prefumable  that,  in  fuch  cafest  a 
highly-oxygenated  feptic  acid  is  formed  in  the 
aliniemary  canal,  which  is  abforbed  by  the  lafteals 
w itn  the  chyle,  and  carried  into  the  blood-vellels, 
where,  inilead  of  attrafting  oxygene  from  the  vital 
fluid,  as  feptic  gas  does,  it  will  give  out  a portion, 
of  its  own  oxygene  to  the  blood,  and  impart  to  it 
a remarkable  and  unufual  degree  of  rednefs.  This 
property,  v.'hich  it  poflefles  in  common  with  vege- 
table and  other  acids,  may  thus  heighten  the  colour 
of  the  blood,  which  at  'the  fame  time,  from  its 
tendency  to  leffen  the  living  energy  of  the  heart  by 
exceflive  ftimulation,  may  be  very  operative  iii 
undermining  the  animal  fabric,  which  it  thus 
deftroys,  while  it  beautifies.  We  have  fecn,  in  the 
experiments  related,  how  nitrous  (feptic)  gas 
attfafted  oxygene  from  the  blood.  The  fame 
thing  takes  place  when  it;  meets  with  'vital  air.  The 
two  airs  inftantly  combine,  and  a quantity  of  heat 
is  evolved,  'i’he  product  of  their  union  is  7iitrous 
acid,  as  De  la  Metherie  himfelf  allows  (Eflai  Ana- 
lytique  fur  TAir,  kc.  p.  376.).  This  author,  who 
i.5-  no  friend  to  the  new  Nomenclature,  admits, 
howev.er,  ith  ddiouvenel,  that  nitrous  acid  in  the 
faltpetrc  w'orks,  is  produced  by  the  concourfe  of 
pure  air  with,  putrid  vapours.  What  then  is  putrid 
vapour  but  nitrous  gas?  Putrefaftion  fometimes 
goes  on  among  the  inanimate  animal  contents  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  Putrid  vapour  then  muft  be 
formed.  If  this  be  nitrous  (feptic)  gas,  it  will 
attract  oxygene  from  the  neighbouring  fubflances, 
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and  be  mflantly  converted  to  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  ; 
and  if  this  meet  with  no  neutralizer  in  the  bile  or 
alkaline  matter  in  the  primse  vias,  it  may  inflame 
the  lloniach  and  inteftines,  be  abforbed,  oxygenate 
the  blood,  &c.  See.  I think  further,  fome  pefti- 
lential  matter  vitiates  the  blood. 

_2d.  Becaufe  children  born  of  motliers  Tick 
■with  the  plague  have  been  known  to  bring  with 
them  from  the  womb  evident  marks  of  peflilential 
infe<5Hon  f Ruflel,  p.  95.).  The  fetus  can  fcarcely 
be  fuppoled  to  have  bred  the  dilleniper  within 
itfelf ; the  matter  of  mifehief  was  therefore  moll 
probably  received  from  the  placental  vefiels  of  the 
mother  y although  there  is  no  direfl  communi- 
cation of  maternal  and  fetal  tubes,  ftill  the  con- 
nedion  may  be  imagined  intimate  enough  to  allow 
fomewhat  of  the  taint  of  the  mother’s  blood  to  pafs 
through  to  the  child.  Or,  if  this  explanation  be 
deemed  unfatisfadory,  there  is  only  one  Other 
polhble  mode  of  explanation,  and  that  is,  through 
the  medium  of  the  liquor  amnii,  which  mull,  in. 
that  cafe,  have  become  contaminated  with  the 
peflilential  venom  pafling  unchanged  through  the 
fecretory  organs.  In  either  cafe  the  point  I am 
looking  at  is  clear.  Viz.  that  the  blood  of  the 
mother  has  fomething  noxious  in  it. 

3d.  Becaufe,  whether  the  maternal  blood  be 
enough  vitiated  to  infed  the  foetus  or  not,  yet  wo- 
men, in  whatever  ftage  of  pregnancy,  when  diftem- 
pered  with  plague,  feldom  efcape  abortion,  and 
many  of  them  penfli,  even  when  the  lofs  of  blood 
from  mifcarriage  is  not  confiderable  (RulTel,  p.  g c.). 
As  the  lungs  of  the  mother  have  to  provide  oxyire- 
nated  blood  for  the  conftitution  of  her  yet  unbreath- 
mg  child,  as  well  as  for  her  owti,  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive wh^efore  the  dark-coloured,  under-oxyge- 
nated, peftiferious  blood  of  the  former  fliould  be 
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unable  to  reftore  the  vital  ftimulus  in  due  quantity 
to  the  effete  and  exhaufted  blood  of  the  latter  z 
for  want  of  this  needful  and  exciting  ingredient, 
the  umbilical  vein  carries  back,  to  the  young  animal 
a mafs  of  blood  quite  fluggifh  and  inaftive.  The 
immature  fetus  of  courfe  dies,  and  drops  from 
the  uterus,  like  unripe  vegetable  fruit  from  its 
branch. 

4th.  Becaufe  obftrudfions  and  fwellings  of  the 
inguifial  axillary  glands  often  accompany  a 
peftilential  condition  of  the  air.  The  venom  is,  in 
all  probability,  imbibed  by  the  abforbents,  and 
carried  with  their  other  contents  into  the  mafs  of 
blood.  Buboes  and  glandular  tumours  thus  occur 
only  in  comparatively  a few  cafes,  when  the  pefti- 
lential matter  fticks  by  the  way,  and  cannot  find 
its  paflage  freely  along  the  opening  into  the  left 
fubclavian  vein.  I cannot  help  thinking  the 
tumors  of  thefe  glands,  in  peftilential  cafes,  are 
as  fair  evidence  of  the  poilbn  abforbed,  as  in 
inftances  of  an  enlargement  of  fimilar  parts,  after 
the  ablbrption  of  poifonous  matter  into  the  fingers 
of  difledfors,  from  corrupting  corpfes,  &c. 

5th.  Becaufe,  in  abundance  of  inftances,  febrile 
maladies  are  followed  by  tnefenteric  objlrudlionr, 
which,  I fuppofe,  are  caufed  by  the  abforption  of 
peftilential  matter,  either  fwallowed  or  generated 
in  the  inteftines  from  putrefied  animal  food,  &c. 
as  it  may  happen  now  and  then  that  infeftious 
matter,  in  flowing  through  the  ladteals,  may  inflame 
the  glands  through  which  it  paffes,  and  excite  in 
them  tumor  and  its  confequences. 

6th.  Becaufe  the  quality  of  the  blood  in  perfons 
dead  of  the  complaints  already  enumerated,  is  dif- 
ferent, in  many  refpedts,  from  that  brought  on  by 
mere  exclufion  of  vital  air,  as  in  breathing  feptous 
and  inflammable  gafesj  leading  thus  to  a perfuafion, 
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that,  befides  the  ’withholding  oxygene,  there  had,  in 
peftilential  difeafes,  been  aflually  an  addition  of 
fomething  fepiic  to  the  circulating  mafs. 

7th.  Becaufe,  in  many  diftempers  of  the  fummer 
and  autumn,  the  colour  of  the  blood  circulating 
through  the  Ikin,  and  the  hue  of  the  Ikin  itfelf, 
are  confiderably  altered  ; and  in  this  change  of  the 
fkin  from  the  ordinary  fle/h-colour  to  clay-coloured, 
dulky,  yellow,  purple,  and  black,  there  is  fome- 
thing of  a peculiar  call:  in  peftilential  difeafes,  that 
is  not  found  to  accompany  any  others  : the  com- 
plexion of  perfons  dying  under  water,  and  in  fumes 
of  burning  charcoal,  being  in  appearance,  as  well 
as  in  faft,  confiderably  different. 

8th.  Moreover,  I believe  that  peftilential  matter 
is  Ibmetimes  mingled  with  the  circulating  blood  ; 
becaufe,  though  it  has  not  been  concentrated 
enough  to  produce,  in  all  injiances^  difeafes,  when 
inferted  by  inoculation  in  the  body  of  a healthy  per- 
Ibn;  yet  there  are  not  wanting  facts  to  evince  its  vi- 
rulent influence  in  fome  experiments  that  have  been 
made.  (Home’s  Exp.  on  the  Meafles,  &c.) 

Left  this  idea  of  the  power  of  the  abforbents  to 
imbibe  fuch  fluids  may  appear  to  be  merely  fpecu- 
lative,  it  may  not  be  amils  to  mention  the  experi- 
ments of  Maxvv’ell  {^Experiment,  cum  diverf.  Aerum 
fpecicbus  in  Animalibus,  ^c.'),  proving  the  thing 
to  be  really  a fact.  This  gentleman,  among 
various  other  experiments,  produced  artificial 
emphyfemata,  by  forcing  atmofpherical,  phlogif- 
ticated  (feptous),  dephlogifticated  (oxygenous), 
fixed  (carbonic  acid),  inflammable  (hydrogenous), 
and  nitrous  (feptic)  airs  into  the  cellular  membrane 
of  living  dogs  and  rabbits.  The  refult  of  nume- 
rous trials  was,  that  elaftic  fluids  fo  injefted  were 
very  completely  taken  in  by  the  lymphatics,  though 
with  different  degrees  of  readinefs  j that  all  the 
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airs,  except  produced  by  abforption  fcarcely 
any  obfervable  effed  upon  the  body ; that  thele 
two  were  S£j  rous  and  septic  gafes,  the/.r;;;.r  of 
which  would  not  deftroy  life  until  after  fome  days 
while  the  latter  killed  immediately.  When 

^ur  injefted,  it  was  fo  fuddenly 

abforbed,  that  death  came  on  not  by  its  inflani- 
inatory  aftion  upon  the  fuperficial  mufcles,  but  by 
i.ts  being  mixed  m a certain  quantity  with  the  blooL 
and  after  converfion  io  feptous  or  feptic  (nitrous) 
acid,  by  conjunclion  with  cxy^ene  in  circulating 
through  the  lungs,  stimulating  the  heart  to 
death,  and  utterly  deflroying  all  the  irritabilitv  of 
t at  mufcle  (p.  12.  & feq.).  'I'lie  experimentor 
computes,  from  the  facfs  which  prefented  them- 
felves  during  his  iiivelfigation,  that  this  feptic 
poilon  may  be  abforbed  by  the  fkin,  and  be  con- 
veyed to  the  heart  in  about  half  a minute  ! (p.  17.) 
Yet  it  muft  not  be  imagined  that,  after  peftilenrial 
venom  is  inhaled  into  the  blood-veflels,  death  will 
in  all  cafes  be  the  confequerice.  The  offending 
matter  may  be  carried  from  (he  body  through  the 
excretory  outlets  ; or  it  may  circulate  a long  time 
with  the  other  fluids,  and  fo  feafon  both  the  vejfels 
and  the  heart  to  its  adion,  that  after  a while  they, 
like  the  external  parts,  will  grow  infenfible  to  its 

Jiimulus,  and  no  longer  have  their  motiom  diflurbed 
by  it. 

You  v/ill  obferve  that  I rejea  altogether  the 
notion  of  putridity,  as  it  is  very  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  going  on  m the  blood-veffels  ; and  that  1 have 
no  faith  in  the  introdudfion  of  putrid  ferments  into 
the  mafs  of  fluids.  A putrefactive  procefs  taking 
place  in  the  contained  parts  of  the  living  body, 
except  among  the  contents  of  the  aliinentai  y canal, 
is  incompatible  with  life  more  than  a few  minutes. 
Putrefaction  is  a refolution  of  an  organic  body  into 
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rts  elimentary  atoms,  or  into  new  compounds. 
Now,  many  of  thefe  are  gafes,  whofe  extrication 
in  the  blood-veflels  would  extinguilh  life  in  a very 
fhort  time.  Befides,  the  fluids  produced  by  putre- 
fadlion,  having  already  undergone  that  operation, 
cannot  be  any  more  fufceptiblc  of  it.  They  not 
only  do  not  putrefy  the  mufcles,  but,  in  the  com- 
mon  acceptation  of  the  term,  they  retard  putre- 
faflion  in  other  fubftances.  Thus  fixed  air,  nifrous 
acid^  and  volatile  alkali,  which  are  reckoned  among 
the  mofl  aiflive  produ6ls  of  puirefaflion,  are  known 
to  be  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  cppofers  of  it.  And 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a pretty  broad  faiT,  that 
fuch  fubftances  as  are  feptic  in  their  orifin,  are  anti- 
feptic  in  their  effects ; and  this  neceffarily  from  the 
nature  of  things. 

As  to  the  dark  colour  of  the  blood  drawni  from , 
the  veins,  in  malignant  difeafes,  and  the  difolvef 
Jlate  in  which  it  appears,  I confider  them  as  having 
no  manner  of  connexion  with  a putrefactive  fer- 
ment within  the  veffels.  It  is  very  well  known, 
(Annales  de  Chimie,  tom.  v.  p.  266.)  that  hydro- 
gene gas,  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  keeps  the 
blood  liquid,  and  imparts  to  it  a colour  almofl  as 
black  as  ink;  and  it  is  as  well  known,  that  the 
hydrogene  gas  obtained  from  animal  fubftances 
contains  a quantity  of  carbone  in  folution ; fo  that 
venms  blood  owes  its  dark  hue,  and  its  difpofition  to  ' 
fluidity,  to  the  commixture  of  a- quantity  of  car- 
bonated hydro'^ene.  When  vital  air  is  freely  ad- 
mitted into  the  cheft,  and  the  lungs  perform  their 
fundions  well,  the  venous  blood  parts  with  its 
hydrogene  and  carbone,  to  form  with  the  principle 
of  acidity  water  and  fixed  air  in  the  bronchia,  and 
receives  from  the  pulmonic  cells  a portion  of  oxy- 
gene  in  their  flead.  When  therefore,  by  an  impe- 
diment of  the  refpiration,  as  in  breathing  peflilen- 
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tialair,  the  Jiydrogene  and  carbone  arc  impcrftcllv 
or  not  at  all  exhaled  ; and,  at  the  fame  nL,  very 
Jittle  or  no  oxygenc  is  ahforbed  through  the  lungs^ 
the  ^ or  and  di/ordered  appearand 

of  the  blood,  and  particularly  the  venous,  follows 

^ whenever  afterwards 

the  pcflilential  matter  abforbed  is  added  to  fuch 
blood,  the  deviations  of  colour,  confidence  and 
other  quahties  from  the  healthy  date,  mud  be  yet 
more  confiderable.  ^ 

• From  a review  of  what  has  been  dated  in  this 
letter  the  probability  of  the  following  inferences 
^vill  be  apparent,  i.  That  the  prefence  of  car, 
bonated  hydrogene,  and  the  abfence  of  oxygene 
vvill  explain  the  common  qualities  of  the  venous 
blood.  2.  lhat  pedilential  matter  may  impart  to 
jt  a further  change  of  qualities.  3.  That  pedi- 
lential  matter  does  adually  enter  the  mad  of 
blood.  4.  1 hat  the  lafteals  and  lymphatics  carry 
it  there.  5.  That  the  appearances  of  the  blood 
are  very  much  alike  in  all  pedilential  didempers 
from  agues  to  plagues.  6.  That  thefe  phenomena 
are  nearly  analogous  to  thofe  induced  by  the  injec, 
tion  of  feptous  and  fepiic  gafes  into  the  blood* 
vedels.  7.  That  Irom  the  fimilarity  of  effects  in 
the  cafes  when  pedilential  matter  was  abfoibed 
and  where  feptic  fluids  were  injccled,  the  two 
clafles.of  phenomena  are  referable  to  the  fame 
general  caulc, — Your’s  very, 

Samull  L.  MrrcjmT* 
Ne%u  Tork,  Au^ujl  i,  1756, 
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lllujlratlom  of  Mr.  Mitchili.’^  Dodrinc  of  the 

Operaiion  of  Pejlilential  Fluids  upo7i  the  Human 

Body.  In  a Letter  to  Simeon  De  Witt,  Efj, 

Surveyor-General  of  the  United  States. 

The  perufal  of  your  inftruftive  letter,  dated 
at  Albany,  June  the  2d,  1796,  on  the  fubjedt  of- 
my  pamphlet  about  peftilential  airs,  which  you 
are  polite  enough  to  call  “ an  ingenious  and  va- 
luable wwk,”  has  given  me  much  pleafure.  Avail- 
ing yourfelf  of  the  mifcibility  of  contagion  and 
infedion  w'ith  water,  you  propofe  fleam  or  the 
vapour-path  as  an  additional  means  of  removing  it,- 
and  defcribe  how  the  Indians  apply  and  employ* 
that  remedy;  I queftion  very  much,  however, 
whether  in  peftilential  complaints,  occurring  as 
they  commonly  do  in  North-America,  in  hot 
\ycather,  it  would  unite  fo  many  good  qualities  as 
clear  cool  water.  I do  not  remember  that  the 
earth-bath  which  you  mention  was  ever  medically 
prefcribed  for  perfons  labouring  under  fimilar 
diftempers ; though  I remember  a queer  fellow 
in  Europe  who  ufed  to  recommend  it  very  fe- 
rioufly  to  his  patients  and  the  public,  and  to  bury 
himfelf  up  to  his  neck  as  an  example  for  them ; , 
he  ufed  to  fay  the  application  of  frefh  earth  was 
admirably  calculated  to  invigorate  the  body  by 
extrading  the  caufes  of  difcafes,  and  to  ftrengthen 
the  mind  by  operating  as  a memento  mori ; its 
ftmilitude  to  interment,  I rather  fufped,  would 
make  it  operate  unfavorably  upon , terrified  per- 
fons, who  think  it  is  quite  foon  enough  to  be 
buried  after  they  are  dead.  Such  confiderations 
as  have  occurred  to  me  concerning  fome  other 
matters  mentioned  in  your  letter,  are  contained 
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■in  the  papers  which  I read  lad  mnter  before  the 
•Agricultural  Society  of  New-York 

« yoi,r  “ full  perfuafion,  that,  under 

certain  combinations  in  our  atmofphere,  eafeous 
fluids  are  the  caufes  frequently  of  the  worft  ma- 
«'  V.  hether  received  by  the 

« I"  by  the  lungi  or 

by  the  bowels.  In  this  fentiment  I fully  agree 
V'lth  you.  ^ But  as  this  conclufion  ought  to  be^ 
admitted  with  fome  reftriaion,  or  requires  certain 
explanatory  confiderations,  I fhall  now  prefent  you 
with  the  refult  of  my  refledions  on  the  limits  by 
which  their  pernicious  operation  is  circumfcribed. 

When  we  fpeak  in  common  language  of  the 
imhealthy  or  deftruaive  efleas  of  ?onfagious  or 
ihfeaious  matter,  we  generally  wifli  to  be  under- 
ffood  as  referring  to  their  operation  on  the  bodies 
of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  applied  frefli,  or  who  never 
felt  Its  influence  Before.  Thus,  when  it  is  affirmed' 
the  fniall-pox  is  a dreadful  difternper,  the  ex- 
preflion  is  limited  to  thofe  who  have  not  been 
feafoned  to  it.^  aaion  ; when  it  is  aflerted  that  the 
jflague  is  very  eafily  catched,  the  meaning  is,  by 
thofe- whofe  cbnflitutiGiis  have  always  been  wholly^ 
untouched  by  it  * when  it  is  declared  the  yellow 
fever  cuts  olF  multitudes' of  men  in  the  tropical 
climates,  thG  remark  particularly  refers  to  new*, 
comers  from  the  temperate  zone,  &c. 

I have  laid  it  down  as  a faft  in  my  dodrine  of 
fever,  that  the  fick  get  well  in  abundance  of  in- 
ftalices,  lefs  by  the  aid  of  the  medicines  they  fvval- 
low,  than  becaufe  the  ftimulus  of  infection  wears 
itfelfcut.  The  conftitution  in  thefe  cafes  becomes 
fo  habituated  to  the  venom,  that  this  no  longer 
makes  a fenflble  or  morbid  itnprefllon  on  it.  After 
a fervltude  of  greater  or  lefs  duration  or  violence, 
it  feems  at  length  to  get  emancipated.  By  various 
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de^r^es  of  indurance,  it  acquires  a fort  of  immu- 
nity from  the  old  fource  of  inquietude,  and  obtains 
a difcharge  as  it  were  from  further  vexation  on 
that  fcore.  It  fomehow  becomes  enabled  to  live 
and  be  ufeful  in  times  of  diftrefs  and  danger,  with 
little  or  no  moleftation  from  the  ordinary  caufe 
of  mifehief.  When  pefliilence  fummons  the  mul- 
titude, fuch  perfons  enjoy  their  privilege,  and  are 
in  the  nature  of  exempts  from  its  mandate.. 

Thus  it  appears  to  me  there  is  a whole  clafs" 
of  animal  maladies  which  leave  the  fyftem  in  a 
condition  lefs  liable  than  before  to  be  incommoded^ 
anew  by  contagion  or  infeftion.  Though  I do 
not  know  that  the  human  conlHtution  can,  in  any 
cafe,  acquire  fuch  a degree  of  apathy  or  inirritability* 
as  to  be  wholly  and  always  free  from  fuccelfive; 
attacks  of  thefe  kinds  of  diftempers,  yet,  in  almolk- 
every  one  of  them  it  experiences  fometbing-  of  fuch 
n tendency,  A citation  of  a few  lads  on  this  fub- 
jed  will  at  once  elucidate  the  principle,  and  fhew» 
the  analogy. 

The  fmall-pox,  'when  invading  In  the  natural* 
w'ay,  leaves  the  conftitution  fo  little  liable  to  be 
troubled  by  it  a fecond  time,  that  the  art  of  inocu- 
lation has  been  contrived  and  pradiled,  with  the 
view  to  induce  in-  the  body,  artificially,  whenever' 
it  was  thought  proper,  an  infenfibility  to  the  fur- 
ther operation  of  that  contadon.  A like  infen- 
fibility  is  brought  on  by  the  meafles  and  va- 
ricella. 

Syphylitic  contagion,  applied  to  the  urethra, 
will  frequently,  alter  exciting  a variety  of  uncom- 
fortable fymptoms  there,  lofe  its  power  of  ftimu- 
latlng  any  more,  or  wear  itfelf  out  (Hunter  on 
the  Venereal  Difeafe) ; fuclr  perfons  as  have  had 
it  once  being,  under  equal  circumftances,  not  fo 
likely  to  take  the  contagion  afrelh. 
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jn  which  rafred 

m Charlefton  m South-Carolina  in  1748 

ar  lefs  likely  than  before  to  be  attacked  bv  it 

(Lining,  Lffay  Phyf.  Lit.  vol.  h.  p,  274.).  and^on 

this  immumty;  from  the  diftemper,-^the  writer  ck- 

preffe^  h^imfelf  with  great  confidence.  The  fame 

remark  has  pretty  generally  been  made  by  men  of 

experience  and  obfervation  between  the  tropics. 

Small  animals,  who  have  been  kept  for  pneu- 

matic  experiments,  and  frequently  made  to  breathe 

harized  to  their  adioii  as  to  fuifer  far  lefs  incon- 
venience and  rillx  riian  at  firft.  . 

the  natives  of  un- 
healthy  countries,  may  become,  by  degrees  fo 

accuftomed  to  peftilential  air,  that  their  conllitu- 
tions  Will  not  be  greatly  difordered  by  its  prefence ; 

hile,  at  the  fame  time,  a perfon  from  a pure  at- 
mofphere,  fuddenly  imroduced,  may  fufier  violent 
oileafe,  or  be  quite  dellroyed  by  it. 

During  a peftilence  which,  in  the  former  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  raged  almoll  throughout 
Lurope  among  the  horned  cattle,  the  German 
farmers  wou  d give  almolt  any  price  for  cows  that 
had  once  had  the  difeafe,  becaufe  they  were  feldom 
or  never  fcized  again  with  the  plague.  fVan 
bwieten  apud  Boerhaav.  § 587.)  ^ 

If  the  perfon  who  is  feized  with  a quartan,  fays 
Sydenham  (Opera  Univerfa.  § i.  chap.  5.  p.  49. 
8vo.  cd  whatever  age  or  temperament  he  be, 
has  been  affeaed  with  a fnnilar  malady  in  any  ocher 
period  of  his  life,  no  matter  how  remote,  this 
kcond  invafion  of  the  difeafe  will  not  incommode 

him  much,  but  will  fpontaneoufly  leave  him  aher 
a lew  fits. 

Although  patients  are  apt,  from  Irregularity  in 
diet  and  regimen,  to  rf/aj^c  when  in  a flare  of 

con- 
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convalefcence  from  the  plague ; yet  P.  Ruflel 
declares,  that  re-infeftions  were  always  regarded 
as  remarkably  uncommon  (Treatife  on  the  Plague, 

B.  2.  p.  190.);  infomuch  that  out  of  four  thou- 
fand  and  four  hundred  peftilential  caffes,  he  met 
with  only  twenty-eight  of  re-infedion,  well  afcer- 
tained.  And  he  affirms,  that  convalefcents  in 
plague  are  much  lefs  prone  to  relapfe  than  in  other  - 
malignant  contagious  fevers  (p.  305.). 

In  all  the  conditions  of  the  body  now  enume- 
rated, you  fee  there  is  a near  and  Ilriking  analogy  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  by  the  application  and  continuance 
of  any  of  the  before-mentioned  fpecies  of  poifon, 
the  animal  folids  may  be.  rendered  fo  infenfible  of 
its  adion,  as  at  lafl  to  be  little  incommoded  by  it, 
or  ultimately  to  experience  no  inconvenience 
at  all. 

This  unfufceptibility,  thus  induced,  is  the  rd^eTov 
of  the  ancients,  the  divine  fomething^  w'hich  brings 
the  conftitutlon  fafe  out  of  the  dileafe.  Regardlefs 
of  prefeviptions  and  medical  diredions,  the  fick 
will  get  the  better  of  their  indifpofition  as  foon  as 
the  peftilential  caufe  lofes  its  power  of  ading, 
and  not  fooner.  While  this  accommodating  pro- 
cefs  is  going  on,  it  is  well  known  that  fevers 
cannol  be  aired,  and  therefore  the  wifeft  pliyficians 
have  carefully  avoided  too  much  interference,  and 
have  left  the  patient  very  much  to  nature,  as  they 
exprefled  themfelves  ; meaning  thereby,  whenever 
the  body  grows  infenfible  of  the  noxious  ffimulus 
the^  fick  would  be  reftored  to  health,  and  not 
until  then. 

It  ftrikes  me,  this  view  of  the  fubjed  enables 
us  to  comprehend  the  dodrine  of  what  have  been 
called  CRITICAL  days.  Thefe  have  given  rife  to 
much  difpute,  and  confiderable  labor  has  been 
bellowed  to  find  out  the  true  judicatory  periods. 
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tutions  of  the  people,  their  ways  of  living  the  air 
they  move  in,  &c.  are  very  fmiilar  itlf  • 
^ble  that  febrile  paroxyfn.^  '“hr  |o 

departure  ^n'^’  certain  times  of 

fore  ‘ as  of  approach;  and  that  there- 

hf  narnr  d •"  Common  have  been 

the  natural  order  m Greece  and  the  idands  of  the 

bevtld  r ' i“  "'h  Prod-cacd 

beyond  the  eleventh  day,  the  quartan  period  of 

the  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twentieth,  might 

have  been  the  ordinary  rule.  The  critical  davs 

become  more  dillant  and  uncertain  as  the  dif! 

ramr'  “"'I  they  are  quite  oblite- 

then  f r'“^  meaning  of  the  term  m/^aJ  day, 

fomiiiligrxloufL 

I can  conceive  likewifc,  fliat  there  may  occur 

to  tin,  general  rule,  and  that  a diftemper  may 
terminate  on  the  eighth,  tenth,  twelfth,  fifteenth, 

^ In  all  ^ infedious  and  contagious  difeafes,  there 
courfe,  which  they  wil  run,  notwith- 
tanding  the  admimftration  of  remedies ; and  when 

terminate 

jv.thout  the  aid  of  remedies.  Does  phyfic  poflefs 
Ipecifics  of  power  fufficieiu  to  prevent  the  variolua 
matter  from  ading  on  the  folids  No ; the  con- 
tagioirof  fmall-pox  ftimulates  until  it  can  fiiinulate 
ao  more,  and  then  the  fuftercr  recovers.  In  like 
manner  uic  infedion  of  peftilence  will  attack  the 
tody,  ajid  continue  its  attacks  until  an  infenfibiliry 

to 
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to  its  a6Hon  is  brought  on,  and  afterwards  the 
lickncfs  will  terminate.  In  both  cafes,  the  prudent 
phyfician  knows  the  mort;  and  belt  he  can  do  is 
to  conduB  the  fick  in  fnfciy  to  the  end  of  their  malady. 
None  but  the  ignorant  and  prefumptuous  will 
pretend  to  be  able  to  cure  them.  When,  there- 
fore, Plippocrates  and  Sydenham  proceeded  mo- 
derately with  their  patients,  they  afted  with  a 
degree  of  fenfe  an4  confideration  infinitely  fuperior 
to  thofe  idle  calumniators  who  have  lately  found 
fault  with  fuch  feeble  pradice,  and  whofe  empirical 
rafhnefs  has  led  them  wholly  aftray  from  the  true 
principle  of  proceeding.  Under  the  impreflion 
of  fuch  fentiments  it  probably  was  Lieutaud  ani- 
madverted (Precis  de  la  Medicine,  p.  37.)  upon 
th^  multiplicity  of  remedies^  and  Rammazzini  la- 
mented (L)e  abufu  Chinas  Chinas^  the  ruifehief  done 
by  Peruvian  bark. 

The  immunity  which  the  conftitution  acquires 
under  the  varied  forms  of  infedion,  will  not  in 
all  cafes  be  equally  lajling  y nor  in  a?})'  will  it  amount 
to  an  abfolute  fecurity  againft  a'fecond  attack. 
The  plague  may  make  a fecond  onfet  5 the  fmall- 
pox  has  done  the  like.  Such  feems  to  be  the 
operation  of  infeded  qir. 

However,  if  the  principles  herein-mentioned  are 
right,  a plain  inference  is,  that  there  may  exifl;  a 
condition  of  body  not  merely  able  to  efcape  in-. 

fedion,  but  capable  of  being  adually  benefited 
by  its  prefence. 

It  has  accordingly  been  remarked,  that  perfons 
prone  to  confumption  were  not  fo  likely  as  others 
to  fuffer  from  the  infedion  of  plagues  in  the  un- 
healthy parts  of  Europe  and  Afia. 

We  are  informed  that  the  pcftilential  rice- 
grounds  of  Georgia  exhale  an  effluvium  of  fuch  a 
quality  as  to  caufe  mortal  remittents  in  the  found, 

and 
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Ihere  can  be  little  doubt,  that  one  principal 
benefit  done  to  pulmonic  ailments,  by  voyages  to 
the  South,  proceeds  front  the  iinpregnatiOT  of 
the  atmolphere  by  infeaious  airs. 

I hold  It  certain,  there  is  always  peftilential  gas 
m and  around  the  habitations  of  men,  thou<rh  it 
but  rarely  becomes  fufficiently  accumulated  or 
concentrated  to  operate  much  in  cool  northern 
places.  But  the  cafe  is  otherwife  in  the  lower 
latitii^des  towards  the  equator,  where  it  is  common 
for  fo  much  non-refpirable  air  to  generate  as  to 
bnng  on  the  diftreffes  of  peftilence,  while  it  keeps 
on  the  ravages  of  confumption. 

peftilential  maladies 
chiefly  affected  the  lower  clafles  of  people  and  the 
indigent.  This  indeed  is  very  much  the  cafe. 
Bin  people  m the  higher  walks  of  life,  phyficians, 
princes,  pnefts,  and  noblemen,  have  frequently 
iallcn  vidtims  to  their  violence.  Er^etL 

uchkeiteii,  § 947*)  So  that  the  wealthy  and  the 
great  have  by  no  means  an  entire  exemption. 
See  Mifander'^  Uber.  2 Sam.  xxiv. 


I 


But  in  feafons  of  peftilence,  certain  tribes  of 
ammals^  are  exempted  more  completely  than  any 
defeription  of  men,  particularly  many  of  the  fpe- 
des  of  reptiles  and  infecls.  It  feems,  that  in  the 
economy  ot  nature,  thefe,  though  many  of  them 
animals,  do  require  an  atmofphere 
uiucfrcnt  from  that  which  fuits  the  conliitutioii  of 
manhind  and  quadrupeds.  They  are  bred  in  the 
midft  of  fieftilential  air,  and  thrive  beft  in  it. 

On  confldering  the  hiftory  of  modern  endemic 
diftempers,  and  comparing  it  with  the  relations 
made  in  tlie  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  chapters  of 
Exodus,  the  plagues  of  Bharoah  will  be  found  to 

be 
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be  very  analogous,  and  to  fucceed  each  other  in  a 
very  orderly  progreflion.  They  are  almofl:  all 
local,  and  fuch  as  might  be  expedted  to  happen 
in  a valley  of  confiderable  width  near  floods  of  the 
^ Nile.  The  converfion  of  the  river  into  blood  will 
^mit  of  the  fame  explanation  with  fuppofed 
mowers  of  blood ; and  the  rain  there,  in  the 
opinion  of  an  agreeable  w'riter,  (Pott.  Eflai  fur  la 
Nature,  &c.  tom.  i.  ch.  8.  p.  115.)  may  be  co- 
loured red_  during  its  defcent  by  the  dull  walhed 
from  certain  infects,  by  the  prefence  of  microfco- 
pical  infedls  themfelves,  or  by  fluids  emitted  by 
the  infedts ; or  after  its  fall  it  may  acquire  its  fan- 
guine  colour  from  oker  or  reddifli  earth  brought 
down  from  the  mountains.  The  exceffive  multi- 
plication frogs,  ticks  (lice),  and  all  forts  of fies 
(gnats  and  mufquitos)  fwarming  about,  ftarving 
and^  dying  upon  the  land,  were  fufficient  to  con- 
taminate  the  air,  and  generate  peflilence  among 
domeltic  animals,  and  to  caufe  ulcers  and  burnino- 
puitules  on  the  human  fpecies.  I have  endeiN 
voured  elfewhere  to  prove,  that  bitter  cold  in  the 
atmofphere  is  to  be  explained  upon  the  fame  ge- 
neral caufe  which  produces  peflilence.  The  oc- 
currence there  of  hail  and  lightning  (fee  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Valentiri)  and  fubfequent  darknefs  are  all 
very  natural,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  pro- 
dudtion  of  grafshoppers  (locufls),  and  the  mor- 
tality among  the  young  Egyptians  (Calmet  fur 
’.xode,  p.  65.  & feq.).  This  coincidence  of 
pelhlence  and  hail  is  very  remarkable,  and  is 
Itndfly  conformable  to  philofophical  truth. 

1 here  is  another  inftance  of  exemption  which 
occurs  to  me,  and  that  is  of  the  white  people  of 
i antucket  and  Martha’s  Vineyard,  when  fuch 
lad  mortaluy  prevailed  among  the  Indians  in 
I/O3.  Ihe  Indians  alone  fulfered  from  it  in 

thefc 
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thefe  two  iflaiids.  Ihe  account  given  of  this 
pefhlence  by  Mr.  Oliver,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Mau- 
cluit,  is  very  fliort  and  incomplete.  From  it, 
however,  we  learn,  that  the  Indians  had  been 
fcanlcd  in  their  allowance  of  corn,  which  led  them 
probably  to  the  confumption  of  a greater  quantity 
of  fifli  for  food  : in  this  way  the  diflemper  might 
have  arifen.  We  learn  further,  that  the  difeafe  fo 
produced  was  attended  with  viole?it  hijlanvnatory 
fever,  which  carried  them  off  in  about  fve  day's, 
refembling,  in  thefe  refpeds,  the  endemic  diforders 
of  New-York  and  Philadelphia.  And  we  learn 
further,  that  the  Indians  chiefly  lived  and  died  by 
ihemfelves : whence  it  would  be  not  at  all  difficult 
of  explanation,  why  the  white  inhabitants,  who 
had  better  food  and  lived  in  diflina:  parts  of  the 
iflands,  altogether  efcaped. 

As  your  official  fituation  puts  it  in  your  power 
to  collea  information  with  great  advantage  from 
the  weft  ward,  I have  to  requeft  you  will  afeertain 
for  me  the  efteas  which  the  air  of  thofe  nitre- 
grounds,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering, 
in  one  of  his  reports,  has  upon  animal  bodies, 
aiid  efpecially  upon  human  conftitutions.  In  fo 
doing  you  will  aid  the  caufe  of  fcience,  and  greatly 
oblige  your  fmcere  friend, 

Samuel  L.  Mitchii.l. 

Nc\v-7'ork,  fune  14,  1796. 

Simeon  De  Wrrr,  Efq. 
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EXTRACTS 

tROM  A 

DISSERTATION, 

SHEWING  IN  WHAT  MANNER 

PESTILENTIAL  VAPOURS 

Acquire  their  acit/  Quality,  and  how  this  is  neutralised 
and  deftroyed  by 

ALKALIES. 

By  ADOLPH  C.  LENT,  M.  D, 


Fa^s  tending  to  /loe^iv  the  Connexion  between  the 
EjJuvia  of  putrefying  Bodies^  and  malignant  and 
pejiilential  Difeafes. 

p'ROM  marfli  exhalations  and  human  effluvia, 
has  it  been  believed,  from  the  earlieft  ages  of 
phyfic  to  the  prefent  time,  that  malignant  and  pefti- 
lential  difeafes  derived  their  origin.  Daily  expe- 
rience dill  confirms  that  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
or  marflies,  and  all  fuch  places  where  vegetable  and 
animal  putrcfaftion  takes  place  to  any  extent,  that 
pellilential  and  other  difeafes  of  various  grades  and 
violence  prevail.  Epidemics,  attended  with  car- 
buncles and  buboes,  which  are  denominated,  in 
conjundion  with  the  ordinary  fymptoms  of  what  is 
cm^iX  jail  hofpital  fever,  the  charaderiflics  of 
the  plague,  down  to  the  mildefl;  intermittent,  have 
appeared,  and  raged  with  extreme  violence,  occa- 
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fioned  by  the  exhalations  from  putrefying  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances  *. 

The  numerous  fafts  and  obfervatlons  of  the 
molt  judicious  writers  lliew,  that  there  are  few  cli- 
mates  where  mftances  have  not  occurred  of  malig- 
nant epidemic  and  endemic  difeafes,  occafioned  by 
an  atmofphere  furcharged  and  poifoned  with  the 
eltluvia  exhaled  from  certain  putrid  vegetable  and 
animal  fubllances.  Bengal,  on  both  fides  the 

annually  overflowed  by 
the  Nile,  experience  an  unhealthy  and  pelUlential 
atmofphere,  immediately  after  the  exhalations  from 
the  putrefying  colledions  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  begin  to  arife  in  the  air,  and  bring  on  dif- 
eafes of  various  grades  of  malignancy,  down  to 
what  IS  called  the  plague.  The  fame  occurs  in 
every  climate  in  a greater  or  lefs  extent.  In  ponds. 
Itches,  fwamps,  &c.  where,  after  the  evaporation 
of  ^ the  V ater,  the  colledfions  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  being  left  bare,  and  expofed  to  the 
influence  of  the  fun,  begin  to  putrefy,  and  emit 
certain  gafeous  exhalations,  which  transfufc  them- 
felves  into_  the  atmofphere,  and  produce  difeafes  of 


an  intcimittent  or  more  malignant  type,  propor- 
tionate to  the  concentrated  ffate  of  the  contagion, 
and  othcT  concomitant  circumffances.  Lind! 
whofe  teflimony,  from  his  experience,  mufl;  equal 
moll  authors,  relates  abundance  of  inftances  where 
what  is  called  yello-oj fever,  and  other  malignant 
diieafes,  were  caufed  by  gafeous  fluids  exhaled 
fioin  low  and  marfliy  jilaces,  expofed  to  the  influ- 
ence  of  a powerful  lun.  He  obferves,  that  “ in 
all  fpots  in  the  Laft  Indies,  fituated  near  large 
fwamps,  or  the  muddy  banks  of  rivers,  or  the  foul 


* Piir.glt  on  the  Army,  p.  321  and  322. 
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fliores  of  the  fea,  the  vapours  exhaling  from  putrid 
ftagnated  water,  from  the  corrupted  vegetable,  and 
other  impurities,  produce  mortal  difeafes  The 
fame  author  more  particularly  mentions,  that  the 
yellotu  fever  often  raged  at  Greenwich  Hofpital  in 
Jamaica,  which,  he  obferv'es,  was  built  near  a 
marfti,  and  could  not  proceed  from  any  fource  of 
infeftion  in  the  hofpital.  He  every  where  attri- 
butes iht  yellou)  fever  to  the  vapours  arifmg  from 
putrefying  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances. 

Dr.  Clark,  in  his  “ Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes 
of  long  Voyages  to  hot  Countries  J,”  mentions  a 
contagious  malignant  fever,  which  prevailed  at 
Prince’s  Ifland  in  1771,  produced  from  the  exha- 
lations of  putrefying  vegetable  fubftances. 

The  plague  which  caufed  fo  great  a terror  and 
mortality  in  London  in  1625  and  1636,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Wood'al,  furgeon 
to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital,  and  furgeon-general 
to  the  Eaft-India  Company,  who  was  prefent  rhofe 
two  years  during  its  prevalence,  w'as  evidently  gene- 
rated in  that  city  from  the  gafeous  exhalations  of 
putrid  colleflions  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 
He  fays,  * the  terreftrial  cauies  Rafter  mentioning  it 
as  a puniftiment  inflided  on  mankind  for  their 
fms)  are,  by  common  confent  of  moft  w-riters,  as 
followeth  ; venomous  and  ftinking  vapours,  arifino- 
from  ftandiug  ponds,  or  pools,  ditches,  lakes^ 
dunghills,  fmks,  channels,  vaults,  or  the  like ; as 
alfo  unclean  llaughter-houfes  of  beafts,  dead  car- 
c^es  of  men,  as  in  time  of  war,  and  of  ftinking 
fifh,  fowl,  or  any  thing  that  hath  contained  life  and 
is  putrid  j as  alfo,  more  particularly  in  great  cities. 


* I-Ind  on  Hot  Climates,  p.  8;. 
t Vol.  i.  p.  123  and  123. 
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as  m London,  the  unclean  keeping  of  houfes, 
lanes,  alleys,  and  (Ireets  : from  thofe  recited,  and 
the  like  infeaious  venomous  vapours,  by  warmth 
ol  the  fun  exhaled,  are  apt  and  able  to  infea  the 
living  bodies  of  men,  and  thereby  to  produce  the 
plague,  as  experience  too  much  Iheweth  * From 
the  defeription  given  by  Mead  f,  of  Grand  Cairo, 
the  fuppofed  harbinger  of  a fpecies  of  the  wwft 
type  of  difeafe,_the  plague,  it  will  appear  to  be 
produced  by  limilar  caufes  with  the  above  cafe,  viz, 
by  certain  gafes  formed  on  the  putrefaftion  of 
vegetable  and  animal  fubllances,  and  fullered  to 
arife  into  and^  poifon  the  circumambient  atmo- 
fphere  with  their  noxious  and  (limulating  qualities. 
He  fays,  “ It  is  lituated  in  a fandy  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  a mountain,  which,  by  keeping  off  the 
winds  that  would  refrefli  the  air,  makes  the  heat 
very  ftifling.  _ Through  the  midll  of  it  paffes  a 
canal,  which  is  filled  with  water  during  the  over- 
flow ing  of  the  Nile,  and,  after  the  river  is  decreafed, 
it  gradually  dries  up.  Into  this  canal  the  people 
throw  all  kinds  of  filth,  carrion,  &cc.  fo  that 
the  flench  arifing  from  it  and  the  mud  toge- 
ther  is  infuffcrable.  In  this  fituadon  of  things, 
the  plague  every  year  conflantly  preys  upon  the 
inhabitants,  and  is  only  flopped  when  the  Nile,  by 
overflowing,  vvaflies  away  the  load  of  filth.” 

Pringle,  Jackfon,  Hume,  and  a number  of  other 
authors,  might  be  added  in  further  proof,  that  the 
effluvia  from  animal  and  vegetable  putrefaclion 
may  give  rife  to,  and  are  the  common  caufes  of 
malignant  and  peflilential  difeafes.  Inflances, 
abundantly  numerous,  occur  in  our  own  territory. 


* Monro  on  the  Army,  vol,  i.  note  to  p.  223. 
t On  the  riu^'ue,  p.  29  and  30, 
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to  confirm  the  noxious  and  peftilential  influence  of 
the  products  juft  named,  on  their  application  to 
the  conftitution,  notwithftanding  the  (fo  named) 
fads^  which  were  promifed  fpeedily  to  appear  almoft 
a year  fince,  in  contradiftion  of  this  opinion.  It  is 
related  by  Dr.  Reynolds  *,  that  from  the  putre- 
fafUon  of  a horl'e,  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  a 
marfliy  piece  of  ground,  a young  woman  who  lived 
near,  and  was  obliged  frequently  to  pafs  and  repafs 
the  putrid  carcafe,  was  affefled  with  violent  pains 
in  the  head,  and  ficknefs  at  her  ftomach.  On  the 
fecond  day  of  attack  flie  was  bled  ; but  her  fever 
increafed,  and  fhe  became  delirious.  A number  of 
blifters,  furrounded  by  inflammation,  appeared 
upon  her  feet  and  hands,  fingers  and  toes  ; and 
fhe  died  the  fourth  day. 

A cafe  a few  years  fince  occurred  in  this  city, 
where  a fevere  attack  of  fever,  of  the  remittent 
type,  attended  with  petechite,  made  its  appearance 
in  two  perfons  of  the  fame  family.  On  examin- 
ation into  the  caufe  of  thefe  complaints,  it  was 
dil'covered,  by  the  attending  phyfician,  to  have 
originated  from  the  blood  and  other  oifal  of  cattle, 
flaughtered  in  the  yard  belonging  to  the  houfe, 
which  was  fulFered  to  collect  and  putrefy  to  the 
exhalations  of  which  the  tw'o  perfons  attacked  had 
been,  from  time  to  time,  expofed.  An  inftance 
of  a fimilar  nature,  w'hich  occurred  to  a prafti- 
tioner  of  a neighbouring  town,  is  related  by 
Mr.  Bayley,  in  his  treatife  on  the  epidemic  of  New 
York,  in  1795!.  “ Some  time  in  the  month  of 

September  1 was  called  to  vifit  a young  man  about 
eighteen  years  old,  in  a family  in  the  fkirt  of 
the  (Hartford)  town.  He  was  violently  attacked 


t P.  84  5c  Icq. 
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fat  f>™P>o<ns  of  yclh^ 

Kier  &C.  The  next  day  a fecond  was  taken  in 

thf./“Tlf  ‘''‘=  mornins  of  the 

to  fufpea  fome  parncular  caufe.  I fearched  for  it 
m va.n  that  nme.  The  next  morniDjr,  on  Baffin,, 
tiroughthe  kitchen,  I fmelt  fomething  that  was 
very  oilenfive,  which  none  of  the  family  had 

itDror;^  On  opening  the  cellar-door,  I found  thai 
t procec^ded  from  the  cellar.  Two  perlbns  went 

wWch  cabbages,  on 

winch  the  fun  had  Ihone  about  three  hours  in  a 

day.  1 hey  had  rotted,  and  funk  down  in  a lump 

t =“  “"-lev  >he,n^ 

and  Idted  them  up,  and  there  immediately  iffued 
Inch  an  tntolerabie  ftench,  as  obliged  them  inftantly 
0 leave  the  celhir.  A vomiting  was  brought  on 

'•  k'n *“*^cd  them  nearly  an  hour.  “ Not. 
^uthftandmg  that  the  doors  and\vindows  of  the 
cellar  w'ere  throxyn  open,  it  was  two  days  before 
ey  could  clear  it  out.  No  other  per  foil  in  the 
lamily  was  taken  afterwards,  and  thofe  who  were 
already  leized  loon  recovered.’^ 

'I’he  malignant  epidemic,  or  yellow  fever,  which 
prevailed  m the  fuminer  of  17^7  in  Providence, 
Khode  Idand  in  1793,  in  Norfolk,  Virginia*- 
and  in  1791  m New  York;  evidently  took  their 
origin  from  gales  exhaled  from  vegetable  and  ani- 
inalfubltances,  fufl'ered  to  colled  and  putrefv,  on 
expofure  to  a heated  atmofphere.  It  would  be 
end lefs  and  unnecelfary  to  add  fads  in  further 
conhrination  of  the  noxious  and  deleterious  qua- 
lities of  certain  gales,  formed  from  vegetable  and 


U cbllcr’s  Collcdion,  p.  148  & fcq, 
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animal  putrefadion,  on  its  application  to  the 
conllitution,  Thofe  already  related,  as  well  as 
various  other  inftances,  fufficiently  confirm,  that 
the  greatefl  degree  of  vitiation  which  the  atmo- 
fphere  manifefts  by  its  operation  upon  the  conftitu- 
tion,  proceeds  from  the  effluvia  emitted  from  cer- 
tain vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  during  piitre- 
fadion.  And  as  far  as  the  innumerable  fafts  on 
this  fubjeft  have  been  colletted  and  examined, 
there  ex  ills  the  mofl:  cogent  evidence,  that  the 
produds  juft  named  form  infection,  or  contagion, 
marfli-miafmata,  or  human  efiluvia,  or  whatever 
other  name  has  been  affixed  to  it.  What  the  pre- 
cife  nature  of  thefe  exhalations,  or  caufe  of  fevers, 
was,  and  which  the  particular  noxious  gas,  though 
long  a fubjedt  of  inquiry,  remained  unknown, 
till  within  a few  years,  fince  Mitchill,  Profeflbr  of 
Chemiftry,  Natural  Hiftory,  and  Agriculture,  kc. 
in  Columbia  College,  engaged  in  an  inveftigation  of 
its  properties,  made  known  to  the  world  what  that 
poifonous  fomething,  which  is  formed  during  ani- 
mal and  certain  vegetable  putrefaftion,  was.  He 
difcovered  it  to  be  a portion  of  fepton  (azote),  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  body  undergoing  putre- 
fadion,  united  chemically  with  more  or  lefs  of 
oxygene  (the  acidifying  principle),  in  the  form  of 
feptic  (nitric)  oxyd  and  acid  *.  On  the  formation 
and  prefence  of  this  compound,  it  is  prefumed,  do 
peftilential  and  other  malignant  difeafes  depend. 
And  in  proportion  as  a greater  or  lefs  quantity  of 
the  above  compound  is  lormed;  in  proportion  to 
its  fparfe  or  concentrated  ftate  ; in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  time,  the  lufeeptibility  of  the  confti- 
tution  to  be  operated  upon,  and  the  circumftances 


* ri(^e  Mitcliill  on  Cojitagion. 
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under  which  it  is  applied  ; will  the  difeafes,  de- 
pending  upon  this  caule,  be  more  or  lei's  violent, 
and  attended  with  various  peltilential  fymptoms. 


Inqinry  into  the  Hi/lory,  Produaion,  and  .^lalitics, 
of  that  Acid  -which  attends  the  Putrefaaion  of  fuel 
Bodies  as  give  rife  to  malignant  and  pejlilential 
Dijeafes.  ^ 

Septon,  the  bafe  of  the  acid  of  putrefaftion, 
or  feptic  acid,  is  one  of  the  moll;  abundant  elements 
in  nature  : it  has^  not  hitherto  been  fubje£led  to  any 
examination  by  irfelf,  as  no  experiments  have  been 
able  to  deleft  it  in  a diltinft  and  feparate  ffate.  In 
combination  with  caloric  (the  matter  of  heat),  it 
forms  feptous  (azotic)  gas,  which  compofes  nearly 
three  fourths  of  our  atmofphere,  and  is  the  fame 
fpecies  of  air  which  living  plants  are  fuppofed  to 
exhale  in  the  night,  according  to  Ingenhouz  *,  It 
likewife  conllitutes  one  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  certain  plants  ; and,  from  the  refult  of  certain 
experiments  made  by  Eagleton  Smith,  efq.  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  elements  which  compofe  animal 
poifons,  as  was,  fome  time  previous  to  this,  pre- 
fumed  by  ProfclTor  Mitchill.  From  the  fimilar 
action  on  animals,  of  fuch  animal  poifons  as  were 
ufed  by  the  experimentor,  fuch  as  that  of  bees,  # 
ants,  and  fome  other  infefts,  with  the  decoftion  of  f 
the  poilonous  plants,  laurel,  tobacco,  digitalis,  ; 
opium.  See.  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  their 


* EAperiences  fur,  &c.  vol.  ii.  fcdl.  7.  ‘ 
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deleterious  qualities  are  owing  to  a modification  of 
this  fame  principle,  viz.  fepton.  It  alfo  enters 
largely  into  the  compofition  of  the  mufcular  fibre, 
blood,  and  lean  parts  of  animals,  in  combination 
with  carbone,  hydrogene,  and  phofphorus,  which 
are  united  together  by  a certain  portion  of  oxygene, 
forming  animal  oxyds  and  acids,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  oxygenation.  This  gas,  in  its  pure 
and  diftinct  form,  is  incapable  to  fupport  refpir- 
ation  and  combuftion,  while  it  fuftains  the  life  of 
plants,  which  appear  to  polTefs  the  power  of  decom- 
pounding it,  and  to  attach  to  themfelves  the  fepton, 
which  enters  into  and  conftitutes  one  of  their 
principles  *.  This  principle  or  element  is  alfo 
capable  of  uniting  with  oxygene,  the  principle  of 
acidity,  forming  with  it,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  this  la(t  fubftance,  i.  The  gafeous  oxyd  of 
fepton  (dephlogi dated  nitrous  air) ; 2.  Septic 
(nitrous)  gas  ; 3 and  4,  Septous  and  feptic  (nitrous 
and  nitric)  acids  ; and  5,  Septic  acid  gas. 

I.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  forms,  that  of  the  gafeous 
oxyd,  in  which  the  acidifying  principle  is  fo  fmall 
as  not  to  manifelt  the  fmallelt  degree  of  acidity,  it 
is  capable  of  fupporting  combuflion,  but  is  highly 
deleterious  to  the  lives  of  animals,  which  it  defiVoys 
the  moment  they  are  furrounded  by  an  atmofphere 
of  this  kindf.  2 and  3,  The  next  degree  of  com- 
bination of  oxygene  with  fepton,  is  the  feptic  gas, 
and  the  feptous  acid.  Thefe  are  artificial  produc- 
tions, and  never  found  to  exift  in  the  atmofphere 
for  any  confiderable  length  of  time,  as  their  cxifi- 
ence  depends  on  being  kept  clofed,  and  free  from 
contacl  with  the  air.  The  rapidity  with  which 


* Mitchill  on  Manures.  Mccl.  Rcpof.  vol.  i.  No.  r. 
f Ericftlcy  on  Air,  vo!.  ii.  p.  35. 
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t^hey  abforb  oxygenc  from  the  atmofphere,  on  ex- 
pofure  IS  fo  great  as  to  become  quickly  faturated 

this  principle,  and  turn  to  feptic  add  A 
t eir  exiftence  in  the  air  is  only  momentary,  unlefs 
kept  bom  coming  in  comacT:  with  it,  they  Lii  have 
no  material  influence  on  man  or  brute  aniLals-  and 

different  from  thofe  of 
the  more  highly  oxygenated  form,  the  experiments 
and  conclufions  drawn  from  the  two  former  c^nnoJ 

I^lnd  phenomena  of  the  latter. 

- }gene,  and  the  feptic  acid  gas,  the  if  o-he/l 

vvK^lfth°^r  of  fepton,  the  form  in 

v hich  thefe  compounds  mod  commonly  exiit,  and 

come  into  chemical  union,  have,  for  a lenmh  of 
time,  been  confidered  of  m„,ra/  origin,  and  daifed 
among  the  acids  of  this  kingdom.  How  far  this 

Zmtas  experience,  and  deduced 

from  fads,  will  appear  on  examination  of  the  ma- 
terials and  fources  whence  it  is  derived.  It  is 
well  known  that  nitre  confifls  of  feptic  acid  joined 
to  po_t-afli,  and  is  ufually  formed  during  the  decay 
of  animal  and  fuch  vegetable  bodies  as  contain  fep- 
ton.  And  It  IS  afeertained,  that  fepton  and  oxy. 
gene  enter  into  the  compofition  of  thofe  fubftances, 
\dien  alive  and  have  gone  into  new  combinations, 
on  their  difengagement  after  death.  One  of  thefe 
recent  compounds  mun;  be  feptous  and  feptic  acid, 
conifituting,  by  jiindion  with  a faline  bafe,  the  fep- 
tire  of  pot-adi.  'I  he  theory  of  faltpetre  thus  ne- 
celkyily  prelumes  the  generation  of  feptous  and 
eptic  acid,  from,  two  of  the  elements  difengaeed 
from  organic  texture  : and  as  fepton,  the  radi- 
cal  of  the  acid,  is  cfpecially  abundant  in  animal 
bodies,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  comprehendinff 
both  how,  in  fuch  circumflances,  it  attracts  the 

acidifying 
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acidifying  principle,  and  afterwards  attaches  itfdf 
to  the  alkali.  Nicholfon  obferve's  it  to  be  well 
known,  that  the  feptous  acid,  inftead  of  exifting 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  is  almolt  always  produced 
by  a concurrence  of  circumftances,  chiefly  confift- 
irig  in  the  expofure  of  putrefying  fubdances  to  the 
atmofphere ; and  that  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  principles,  which  are  always  found  in  atmo- 
fpheric  air,  and  the  exhalations  of  putrefying  fub- 
dances *.  The  nitrous  quality  of  the  earths  at  the 
bottom  of  graves,  in  which  animal  diforganifation 
has  taken  place,  is  further  tedimony  of  the  origin 
of  this  acid,  as  in  this  cafe  it  could  not  have  ac- 
quired its  feptic  quality  from  any  other  fource. 
Hence  may  be  underdood  how  other  earths,  fuch 
as  thofeof  dables,cow-houfes,  cellars,  vaults,  drains, 
links;  See.  Sec.  acquire  their  nitrous  quality. 
During  the  putrefadive  procefs  of  fuch  vegetable 
bodies  as  contain  fepton,  and  animal  matter,  which 
abounds  in  this  principle,  the  oxygene  derived 
either  from  the  corrupting  bodies  themi'elves,  from 
the  water  in  or  near  them,  or  from  the  atmoff.'here, 
unites  with  this  principle,  and  forms  the  feptic  acid, 
v'hich,  being  taken  up  by  thefe  earths,  converts 
them  into  nitrous  foils. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  origin  of  this  acid, 
may  be  added  the  authority  of  Fourcroi,  who  fays, 
“ It  is  no  longer  to  be  doubted  that  the  faltpetre, 
which  forms  itfelf  under  our  eyes,  in  foils  foaked 
by  vegetable  and  animal  juices,  or  in  dones  impreg- 
nated with  the  fame  juices,  or  their  vapour,  (the 
materials  which  compofe  the  floors  and  walls  of  our 
dables,  vaults,  Sec.)  reprefent,  in  this  refped,  real 
artificial  nitre-beds  f.” 


* Nichollbn’s  Chcinlftry,  p.  1^2. 
t V'ldt  Med.  Repof,  vol.  i.  No.  I.  p.  *?j. 
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1 his  acid  is  alfo  found  to  exifl  occafionaUv  in 

le  atmofphere.  The  experiments  of  Marcrafft 
on  inow  and  rain-water,  and  Bergman’s  analyfisVf 
vvaters,  prove  Us  prefence  in  the  air,  whence 
hey  are  precipitated  by  thefe  bodies,  and 
A^uth  them  in  their  defcent.  The  nitrous  quality 

which  takes 

P ‘ o uch  an  extent  as  to  be  converted  to  eco- 

The  bafes  of  the  two  gafes,  fepton  and  oxytrene 
which  compofe  this  acid,  conftitute  likewife  our’ 
aUno[pheie,  but  m diderent  proportions  and  com. 
bmations.  Ihe  feptic  acid  is  found  to  contain 
iour  parts  of  oxygene  and  one  of  fepton,  chemically 
united,  while  the  proportion  of  thele  ingredients 
m atmofpheric  air  about  the  mean  ratio,  are  27  of 
the  foriner  to  73  of  the  latter ; not,  however, 
chemically  united,  but  only  diffufed  through  each 
other,  as  clay  is  diliufed  through  water,  or  as 
motes  are  feen  palling  through  fun-beams.  Thefe 
galeous  components  of  the  atmofphere  are  inti- 
inately  blended,  and  mixed  together,  but  do  not 
iole  their  attraction  for  caloric,  by  which  they  are 
continued  m this  hate,  and  for  which,  in  ordinary 
circumftances,  they  have  a greater  affinity  fepa. 
ratcly  than  for  each  other.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this 
attraction  for  the  matter  of  heat,  that  they  are 
each  kept  III  a hate  of  gas,  and  not  fuffered  to 
unite,  and  form  leptic  acid,  and  thereby  dehrov 
tlie  relpirability  of  the  atinolphere. 

Dr.  Beddoes  remarks,  that  “ the  nice  balance 
of  attradion  between  the  conhituciit  parts  of  the 


t Watfon’sChcm.  E/Tays,  vol.  ii. 
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atmofphere  deferves  notice.  Thefe  two  fubdances, 
when  clofely  united,  form  nitrous  (feptous ) acid  ; 
if,  therefore,  they  were  not,  by  fome  circumitances, 
prevented  from  uniting  clofely,  all  the  oxygene, 
with  part  of  the  azote  (lepton),  would  be  changed 
into  a highly  concentrated  acid,  and  the  waters  of 
our  globe  would  be  converted  into  aquafortis’* 
(feptous  acid)  *.  Fourcroi  alfo  obferves,  “ that 
this  (feptic)  acid  is  compofed  of  the  fame  elements 
with  atmofpheric  air,  only  under  a different  form, 
and  in  different  proportions,  from  thofe  which 
conflitute  the  atmofphere.  Thefe  fafts  are  indif- 
putably  eftabliflied  by  experiments  in  which  the 
nitric  (feptic)  acid  is  decompofed,  and  again  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  the  original  elements. 
Hence  it  is  demonftrated,  that  it  confifts  of  four 
parts  of  oxygene,  and  one  of  azote  (fepton).  But 
thefe  two  principles,  as  contributing  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  atmofphere,  are  in  the  proportion 
of  a little  more  than  two  parts  and  one  half  of  the 
lirfl,  and  one  of  the  fecond,  and  exifi:  in  an  un- 
combined Hate,  feparately  diffolved  in  a common 
menftruum,  and  without  the  poffibility  of  con- 
trafting  a real  chemical  union.  Hence  it  arifes, 
that  atmofpheric  air  is  never  fpontaneoully  con- 
verted into  nitric  (feptic)  acid  f.” 

The  formation  of  feptic  acid  in  the  atmofphere 
feems,  however,  to  take  place  under  certain  cir- 
cumllances  ; as  when  the  twp  conftituent  elements 
of  the  acid  are  brought  into  dole  union,  and 
within  the  fpherc  of  each  other’s  attradion,  by 
fome  violent  concuflions,  fuch  as  lightning  in 


* Confidcrations  on  the  Medicinal  Ufc,  and  on  the  Pro - 
duftions,  of  Futflitious  Airs,  p.  i8. 

t Vide  Med.  llepof.  vol.  i.  No.  i.  p.  68  and  69. 
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thunder-ftorms.  The  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Cavemhll,  *,  who,  by  paiiing  the  elearic  fnark 
rough  a portion  of  oxygenous  and  feptous 
(axotm)  gafes  obtained  this  acid,  further  tS  to 

kiiS  tharthi.°’'‘“°r' 

belief,  that  this  procefs,  to  a larger  amount  is 
conllantly  taking  place  in  the  upper  regions  rf 

ouratmolphere,  by  the  intervention  of  the^ekark 


Aahn  of  this  Add  a„d  in  Oxyds  upon  Timber, 
Metals y Earths,  alkaline  Salts,  and  Water. 

Ihji  feptic  add  having  been  fhewn,  in  the  pre- 
ce  mg  pages,  to  owe  its  origin  to  animal  and 
vegetable  decorapofition,  its  operation  on  timber, 
metals,  will  next  be  confidcred. 

fads,  fufliciently  numerous,  prove  that  this 
acid,  generated  by  putrefadion,  is  always  on 
or  near  the  furface  ot  the  earth,  and  thence, 
when  exiltmg  m any  confiderable  quantity,  per- 
\ ades  the  atmofphere,  and,  on  meeting  with  cer- 
tain bodies,  unites  with  them,  and  becomes  fixed 
or  decornpounded.  If,  in  its  vaporific  form,  it 
meets  with  the  woody  portion  of  dwellings,  around 
and  m which  it  is  more  or  lefs  plentifully  evolved 
more  efpecially  the  unclean,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
bur  a quantity  of  this  acid  is  imbibed,  as  all  thefe 
materials  are  porous  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree. 
Iheieareno  dired  experiments,  however,  which 


* CJiantal’i  CJicm.  voi.  i.  p. 
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prove  that  there  exifts  a chemical  union  between 
the^  acid  and  it ; but,  from^  the  readinefs  with 
which  wood  is  penetrated  by  water,  and  the 
known  union  which  this  latter  body  poflefles  for 
contagion,  it  mull  not  unfrequently  be  conveyed 
in  this  manner,  and  combined  with  the  timber  of 
human  habitations,  where  thefe  gafeous  vapours, 
extricated  during  vegetable  and  animal  putre- 
' fadion,  abound  : the  quantity  taken  up  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  proportionate  to  the  porofity  of 
their  texture  j and  in  this  ratio  may  the  different 
kinds  of  wood  be  capable  of  imbibing  the  acid. 
The  rapid  decay  and  rotting  of  the  timber  of  fuch 
velfels  as  carry  wheat,  is  further  teftimony  of  the 
union  and  ^deltrudlive  operation  of  this  acid,  on 
its^  application  to  wood.  The  manner  in  which 
this  procefs  takes  place,  appears  to  be  owing  to 
the  grain  falling  through  the  flooring  of  the  vefel, 
where,  on  mixing  with  the  w'ater  there  commonly 
prefent,  it  putrefies. 

^ Wheat,  containing  the  principle  of  putrefa6lion 
in  no  Imall  quantity,  has,  during  its  diflblution, 
this  principle,  united  with  a fufficiency  of  the 
oxygene,  fupplied  either  by  the  water,  or  what  it 
itfelf  contained,  to  form  the  feptic  acid,  which, 
fpreading  itfelf,  attaches  and  unites  with  the  timber, 
caufing  it  to  rot  and  decay,  more  or  lefs  rapidly, 
in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  and  aaivity  which 
thq  acid  attains. 


From  this  difpofition  of  the  acid  of  putrcfadion 
to  combine  and  unite  with  the  woody  portions  of 
d^^llings,  fhips,  or  whatever  elfe  it  comes  in  con- 
Vdtt  with,  may  it  happen,  that  the  noxious  matter, 
laid,  m fome  velfels,  to  infea  each  fucceflive  crew 
derives  us  poifon.  ’ 

2.  1 he  operation  of  the  feptic  acid,  as  above  ob- 
fcrved,  m rotting  and  breaking  dowm  the  timber  of 
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veffels,  has  been  noticed  to  ruft  and  corrode  pro- 
portionally quirk,  fuch  iron  fpikes  and  nails  as 
were  expofed,  in  a fimilar  manner,  to  the  fame 
caufe  ; and,  from  its  corrofive  qualities,  gradually 
deftroys  and  wears  them  away,  if  prefent  in  fuffi- 
cient  quantity,  till  nothing  but  ruft  is  left  remain- 
mg.  ^ Such  inft^ces  as  have  been  colleaed  and 
examined  on  this  fubjeO:,  go  to  prove  this  ope- 
ration of  the  acid  on  metals.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  the  Weft-India  Iflands,  where  pu- 
trefacUon  goes  on  rapidly,  fuch  iron  cannon  as 
were  expoled  to  the  atmofphere,  commonly  fur- 
charged  more  or  lefs  with  this  acid,  ruffed  much 
fooner  than  thofe  which  had  been  buried  in  the 
fand  in  fait  water.  The  teftimony  of  Van  Swieten 
alfo  corroborates  the  activity  and  deflruftive  in- 
fluence of  this  acid  on  metallic  bodies.  He  men- 
tions, that  at  Oczakow,  during  the  plague,  the 
inffruments  made  ufe  of  by  the  furgeons  turned  as 
black  and  livia  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  aqua- 
fortis, * (feptous  acid) ; and  “ the  filver  hilt  of  a i 
fword,  which,  all  the  time  of  the  plague,  hung  up  > 
in  a tent,  was  changed  quite  black.” 

3*  action  of  this  acid,  in  refj>e^t  to  earths,  I 
is  more  obferved,  and  takes  place  to  a larger  extent.  ; 
It  readily  unites  with  calcareous  earth  (lime),  1 
whenever  they  come  within  chemical  attradion,  - 
ill  the  form  of  a feptite  of  the  fame,  (calcareous  | 
nitre,)  as  appears  from  the  nitrous  quality  of  old  f 
walls  of  privies,  finks,  drains,  &c.  Grounds  fre-  ^ 
quently  trodden  by  cattle,  and  impregnated  with  } 
their  expements,  the  walls  of  flaughter-houfes,  f 
and  the  like,  where  exhalations  from  putrid  animal  ' 
and  vegetable  fub/lances  abound,  as  w'ell  as  the 
formation  of  nitrous  earths  at  the  bottom  of  graves 
in  which  animal  bodies  have  decayed,  puts  it  be- 
yond 
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yond  difpute,  that  thefe  earths  have  an  attraftion 
for  and  unite  with  this  acid.  This  affinity  between 
the  acid  of  putrefadion  and  lime,  takes  place  to  a 
greater  or^  lefs  extent  in  every  habitation,  more 
efpecially  in  large  and  crowded  cities,  where  the 
ftrideft  attention  is  not  paid  to  remove  all  filth, 
and  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  materials. 
It  was  fo  well  known,  as  to  become  an  objed 
worthy  the  attention  of  a body  corporate  in  Paris, 
who  obtained  licence  to  take  away  as  much  of 
the  old  mortar  of  the  walls  of  houfes,  torn  down, 
as  they  pleafed,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  making 
nitre.  Hence  ma^  be  learned  the  quantities  of 
feptic  poifon  that  is  prefent,  and  floats  about  the 
habitations  of  man,  gradually  undermining  his 
Oonfiitution,  and  caufing  malignant  difeafes,  if  not 
taken  out  of  circulation,  and  combined  with  fbme 
fubftance. 


4.  This  acid  Kkewifd,  on  meeting  with  the  car- 
bonates of  alkaline  falts,  decompofes  them,  by  de- 
ftroying  the  chemical  affinity  fubfifting  between 
them  and  the  weaker  acids ; while,  at  the  fame 
time.  It  attaches  to  itfelf  the  alkaline  bafis,  formimr 
with  it  a leptite  of  the  fame.  The  fads  which 
already  quoted  put  it  beyond  doubt, 
that  me  acid  of  putrefadion  readily  unites  with 
pot-alh,  foda,  and  ammonia,  refpedively,  in  the 
form  of  feptites,  wherever  they  come  within  the 
Iphere  of  each  other’s  attradion : and,  if  it  be  evi- 
dent  that  thefe  bodies  enter  into  combination,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  to  fliew,  that  this  acid  likewife 
unites  with  fuch  falts  as  have  an  alkali  for  their  bafe. 
According  to  Bergman’s  tables  of  elcdive  attrac- 
tions, the  feptic  (nitric)  acid  has  a greater  affinity 
for  pot-afh  than  for  any  other  alkali ; and  that 
no  acid  but  the  fulplmric  will  difiplve  their 

^ S 2 union. 
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union  *.  On  coming,  therefore,  in  contaft  with 
fuch  falts  as  have  this  alkali  for  their  bafis,  it  will 
tlecompofe  them,  and,  from  its  fuperior  affinity  for 
this  latter  fubftance,  combine  with  it  in  the  form 
ot  a feptite  of  pot-afh.  In  the  fame  manner  will 
thofe  falts,  having  foda  and  ammonia  for  their 
bafis,  be  operated  upon  by  this  acid. 

5.  The  prefence  of  this  acid  in  water,  and  its 
ready  and  entire  mifcibility  with  this  body,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  experiments  made,  with  the  utmoft 
diligence  and  attention,  by  Bergman  and  other 
chemifts,  on  rain  and  fnow-water.  Xhe  teftimony 
of  Lewis  is  further  confirmation  of  this  union 
between  the  two  bodies.  He  obferves,  that  “ com- 
mon waters,  both  atmofpherical  and  fubterraneous, 
contain  a little  of  this  acid  in  combination  with 
it  t j ’ and  that  among  the  fubftances  commonly 
found  in  waters,  is  the  “ nitrous  (feptous)  acid, 
combined  with  an  alkali  into  nitre,  or  with  fome 
of  the  foluble  earths  into  nitrous  falts  “ The 
purefi:  of  the  common  waters  is  that  of  fnow; 
and  the  faline  matter  of  this  kind  of  water  is  com- 
monly of  the  nitrous  kind,  compofed  of  the  acid 
of  nitre  (feptic  acid),  united  with  calcareous 
earth.’’ 

It  is  agreed  upon  by  almoft  all  obfervers,  that 
the  vapours  from  fiagnant  waters  do  feldom  occa- 


• Although  the  feptic  acid  does  not  po/Tefs  an  attraftion 
for  either  of  the  alkalies,  in  fo  eminent  a degree  as  the  fiil- 
phuric,  according  to  Bergman’s  tables  of  eledtive  attradlions, 
yet,  from  his  note,  it  appears  it  is  capable  to  difengage  the 
fulphuric  acid,  in  fome  cafes,  partially,  from  its  connectiou 
with  alkalies,  though  not  fo  rapid  and  entirely  as  either  of 
the  other  acids. 

f Materia  Medica,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
t VoJ.  i.  p*  m8. 
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Con  much  mifchief,  as  long  as  the  mud  and  llime 
remain  covered.  The  reafon  of  this  is  obvioufly 
ovdng  to  the  mud,  while  covered  by  the  water, 
emitting  its  poifon  but  flowly,  which,  as  it  arifes 
to  the  I^urface,  mixes  with  the  incumbent  water, 
and  remains  united  with  it,  fo  that  little  or  none 
efcapes  to  taint  the  atmofphere.  But  at  length, 
as  evaporation  goes  on,  and  the  water  is  nearly  eva- 
porated, thefe  fluids,  rarefied  by  heat,  and  becom- 
ing volatile,  afcend  into  the  atmofphere,  and  taint 
it  with  their  noxious  qualities,  to  the  detriment  of 
man  and  brute  animals,  who  live  and  move  in  it. 
On  this  mifcibility  of  feptic,  or  acid  of  putrefac- 
tion, with  water,  no  doubt,  does  it  happen,  that 
fliowers  of  rain,  as  obferved  by  almofl:  every  writer 
on  the  difeafes  of  hot  climates,  polTefs  fuch  bene- 
ficial and  falutary  effecls.  The  rain,  in  its  defcent, 
meets  with  this  acid,  unites  with  it,  and  thus  pre- 
cipitates it  again  to  the  earth,  leaving  the  atmo- 
fphere in  a ftate  freed  from  its  poifon.  In  the  fame 
manner  may  dews  and  fogs,  in  their  defcent,  unite 
with  this  acid  vapour  ; and  to  the  gradual  and  flow 
precipitation  of  water  from  the  air,  falling  through 
tliis  infefbious  fluid,  and  carrying  a portion  of  con- 
tagion along  with  it,  does  it  happen,  that  the  cre\Mi 
of  veflels,  fent  on  fliore,  and  fleeping  on  or  near  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  in  the  open  air,  in  fuch  places 
where  thefe  peftilential  vapours  abound,  are  fo  com- 
monly feized  with  difeafes  which  deflroy  their  lives. 
The  natives  of  the  Eafl  Indies  are  fo  well  aware  of 
the  noxious  qualities,  at  times,  of  rain  water,  which 
falls  firll  in  fhowers,  that  they  are  cautious  how 
they  expofe  themfelves  to  it.  As  evidence  of  this 
atmofpherical  water  containing  fomething  delete- 
rious, it  has  been  known  to  caufe  foal-leather  to 
become  mouldy  and  rotten  in  the  fpace  of  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  fame  was  alfo  obferved  to  hap- 
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r-o!"  °HnT  V’  epWemicin 

• femarks,  that  expofure  to  rain 

jamaica.  Ihe  practice  among  Furopeans  at  Cnn 
ftantmople,  Grand  Cairo,  and  other  places  where 
he  plague  rages,  to  cleanfe  all  their  goods,  &c 
they  receive  by  means  of  water,  is  further  corrol 
boration  that  peftilential  gas  unites  with  water  inlb- 
much  that  thefe  bodies,  thus  cleanfcd,  are  deprived 
of  conimumcatmg  any  poifon  they  had  prevdounv 
iinbibcd.  To  this  milcibility  of  contagious  fluids 
with  water,  may  cold  bathing,  in  malignant  dif! 
cafes,  owe  Its  beneficial  and  falutary  eflefts— the 
poifon  which  adhered  to  the  Ikin  and  its  pores  being 

thereby  conveyed  off,  and  rendered  harnilefs  to  the 
conititution. 

. From  the  preceding  fads  then,  it  may  be  con- 
eluded,  that  the  feptic  acid,  generated  in  all  filthy 
and  unclean  dwellings,  finks,  &c.  on  meeting  with 
either  of  the  fubftances  above  enumerated,  Wes 
with  them,  becomes  fixed  or  decompounded,  and 
is  thus  taken  out  of  circulation.  By  this  wife  pro- 
vifion  of  Nature,  the  acid  of  putrefaftion,  which 
mult  be  formed  in  no  fmall  quantity,  confiderin? 
me  immenfe  and  incalculable  mafs  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  which  is  continually  undergoinfi-  dif- 
prganization,  is  arrefled  and  reftrained  from  affum- 
ing  its  corrofive,  flimulant,  and  poifonous  qualities, 
which  It  exerts  on  man  and  brute  animals,  when 
let  loofe  in  the  atmofphere. 
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FffcSIs  produced  by  it  xipon  the  Ccnjlitution  of  Men, 
particularly  the  Mouth,  Throat,  Alimentary  Canal, 
exterior  and  pulmonic  Surface,  Heart,  Blood- 
Vcjfels,  and  Lymphatic  Syjlcm. 

Having  afcertained,  as  It  is  hoped,  the  caufe 
of  moft  endemic  and  epidemic  difeafes,  the  fources 
of  their  origin  and  formation,  together  with  their 
affinities  and  adion  on  different  bodies  ; their  ef- 
fects on  the  living  conffitution  ffiall  next  be  con- 
fidered. 

1 and  2. — The  effeds  of  oxyds  and  acids  of  this 
fort,  when  applied  to  the  living  body,  which,  in 
fome  inftances,  may  be  completely  furrounded  by 
an  atmofphere  highly  charged  with  thefe  gafeous 
fluids,  are  inflammations  or  ulcerations,  together 
with  many  other  difeafes  of  different  kinds  j and, 
if  infpired  in  a concentrated  Hate,  may  caufe  in- 
llantaneous  death.  On  its  application  to  the  fauces 
and  throat,  from  its  cauftic  and  corroding  nature, 
it  may  inflame,  and  excite  heat  and  diftreffing 
pain  in  the  furrounding  parts,  and  bring  on  apthse, 
and  erythematic  aftedions  of  the  pharynx  and  oef> 
phagus,  as  is  obferved  to  happen  under  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  where  it  is  generated  or  prefent,  from 
any  other  caufe,  in  fufficient  quantity.  The  expe- 
riments of  Profeffor  Mitchill  *■,  in  his  courfe  of  lec- 
tures in  1796,  on  the  tartar  of  the  teeth,  fliewsthat 
this  acid  may  be  (and  is  occafionally  prefent  in  the 
mouth)  either  formed  from  the  remains  of  corrupt- 


• Vule  Mitchill’s  Letter  to  Thomas  Charles  Hope,  M.  D. 
ia  the  New  York  Mag.  for  February  1797. 
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rZrtllr  °Vht“ 

fh.  I J • operation  and  elFed,  produced  bv 

attended  with  fore-throat,  apthse,  and  fome  kind  of 
cuticular  ^ eruption,  and  that  too  in  pleuritic  and 

tion  ot  the  air,  &c.  feem  difpofed  to  produce 

offeverilh  indifpofitions 

that  to  the  clafs  of  fever,  the  dyfenteric  belly-ache 
4nd  almofl  all  the  cough  and  fore-throat  cafe? 
fhould  be  added,  becaufe  they  originated  I had 
nearly  faid,  from  the  fame  fource ; ^thefe  different 
appearances  depending  on  the  habits  or  confli- 
tutions  of  the  fubjefts  infefted  f.” 

. ^^^Peft/lential  fever  which  prevailed  at  Win- 
chefter  Hofpital,  many  were  feized  with  uneafinefs 

thm^t  T^’  r of  a forenefs  of  the 

Chilhdm,  who,  in  his  account  of  an  epidemic  fe- 

f hnV”<  f other  obfervations, 

t^hat  fome  complained  of  a rawnefs,  as  it  were 
from  the  throat  to  the  ftomach  or,  as  they  ex! 

.wi  t"  “ ' 


* On  Fevers,  p.  2-^4.  ^ On  Jail  Fevers, 

1 Snufn  on  Jail  I'ever,  p,  12, 

§ Med.  Coni.  Ibr  p.  26". 
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Hence  then  it  will  appear,  that  this  volatile 
acid  does  occafionally  enter  the  fauces,  and  extends 
its  influence  to  the  oefophagus,  caufing  a greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  inflammation  and  uneafmefs  in  the 
parts,  according  as  the  poifon  is  in  a more  or  lefs 
concentrated  form,  and  to  the  length  of  time  it  is 
applied.  The  mucus  which  lubricates  the  parts, 
and  is  continually  excreted  in  confiderable  quan- 
tities, more  efpecially  on  the  introduftion  of  any 
extraneous  body,  may,  in  all  probability,  defend 
them  from  more  repeated  attacks  of  this  acid,  by 
uniting  with  and  preventing  its  coming  in  contad 
with  the  parts. 

3.  The  operation  of  this  acid  on  the  ftomach  and 
intellines  appears  more  frequent  than  the  above, 
and  is  produdive  of  greater  evils  and  fatality  to 
the  conflitution.  It  may  be  either  taken  into 
the  flomach  by  mixing  with  the  faliva,  and  fwal- 
lowed,  or  may  be  generated  in  the  inteftinal  canal, 
on  the  putrefaclion  of  fome  of  thofe  fubftances 
that  are  taken  in  for  our  nourilhment.  The 
opinions  of  the  moll  refpedable  authorities  coun- 
tenance thefe  modes  of  operation.  The  faliva 
and  fluids  of  the  mouth  confill  principally  of 
water,  and  may  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  poflefs 
an  attradion  for  thefe  contagious  gafes.  The 
infedion,  thus  finding  its  way  into  the  mouth, 
will  almoft  unavoidably  get  into  the  ftomach  during 
the  deglutition  of  our  food,  or  be  conveyed  there 
with  our  drink. 

Balfour,  in  a treatife  on  Putrid  Inteftinal  Re- 
mitting Fevers,  afcribes  the  caufes  of  thefe  com- 
plaints to  a putrid  ftate  of  the  mucus  lining  the  intef- 
iines,  which,  being  abforbed  by  the  ladeal  velfels, 
and  carried  into  the'  blood,  caufes  the  febrile  ftate. 
— “ This  mucus  receives  the  infedion  firll  by  con- 
tagious 
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l o this  may  be  added  the  authorities  of  Turner 
Gardiner  and  Lind  ; the  latter  of  whom  fays,  that’ 
fwallowmg  tne  fpittle,  in  infeaed  places,  is  ulHy 
deenied  a means  of  fooner  acquiring  the  taint : for 

the  nurles,  nor  any  one  elfe, 
•ihould  be  fuffered  to  eat  in  infedled  hofpitals.  “ I 
am  apt  to  think, _ that  infeclion,  from  whatever  im- 

n-  n derived,  does  firfl  difcover  itfelf 

by  afiedmg  the  ftomach  and  intefliiies  f.» 

Another  mode  in  which  the  difeafes  depending 
on  the  feptic  acid  are  generated,  is  by  the  putre- 
ladion  of  thofe  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach 
from  time  to  time,  for  our  fupport.  If  it  be  evi- 
dent that  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  under- 
ping  diflblution  in  the  open  air,  give  rife  to  the 
eptic  acid  and  its  oxyds,  is  it  not  prefumable,  that 
this  fame  compound  will  be  formed,  on  the  cor- 
ruption of  fimilar  fpftances,  in  the  y>r/W  v/a  of 
bodies  ? It  is  necelTary  to  the  maintenance 
k A ’ ^ proper  quantity  of  food  be  taken  into 

the  ftomach  from  time  to  time  ; and  that  the  di- 
geftive  organs  perform  their  fiinaions  properly ; 
for  as  the  diet  is  principally  of  the  animal  kind, 
and  confequently  containing  all  the  elements  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  formation  of  the  feptic  compounds, 
it  would  undergo  putrefadion  in  the  inteftinal  ca- 
nal, were  it  not  prevented  by  the  faliva,  gaftric 
liquor,  pancreatic  juice,  and  bile,  which,  mixing 
with  it,  diflolve  and  prepare  it  for  the  various  pur- 
poles  it  is  intended  to  anfwer.  As  long  then  as 
the  flomach  lecretes  its  liquors  in  healthy  and  due 


• Piige  I jo.  ■)•  On  Hot  Climates,  p.  65. 
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quantities,  will  its  contents  be  kept  in  utter  impof- 
fibility  of  forming  the  feptic  poifon.  But  when 
thefe  preventatives  are  entirely  fufpended,''or  weak- 
ened, from  debilitating  caufes,  fuch  as  the  too  libe- 
ral ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  exceffive  heat,  fatigue, 
or  from  any  other  procefs  by  which  its  healthy  func- 
tions are  deftroyed  or  impaired,  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  food  will  be  liable  to  corrupt,  and  the 
produfts  formed  from  thefe  materials,  vinthin  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  fimilar  to.thofe  which  ob- 
tain without  the  body.  A fource  of  poifonous  ef- 
fluvia feems  thus  to  exifl:  in  our  bodies  ; and,  from 
its  ftimulant  qualities,  the  occurrence  of  naufea, 
burning  pain,  and  exceffive  vomiting,  together  with 
other  fymptoms  of  gaftretis,  will  not  be  difficult  of 
explanation.  To  this  caufe,  whether  generated  in 
the  prima  via,  or  taken  in  from  a vitiated  atmo- 
fphere,  when  applied  to  the  inteftinal  canal,  are 
diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  cholera  morbus,  difeafes 
of  the  fame  genus,  only  differently  modified,  refer- 
able. The  inflamed  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  duode- 
num, and  lower  parts  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  and 
the  black  gangrenous  and  mortified  fpots,  are  all 
owing  to  the  operation  of  this  acid,  which,  in  fome 
cafes,  may  acquire  a higher  degree  of  malignancy 
than  common,  by  uniting  with  a larger  portion  of 
oxygene.  The  coffee-coloured  matter,  commonly 
called  black  vomit,  ejefted  in  what  are  called  bilious 
remitting  fevers,  feems  to  owe  its  colour  to  a mixture 
of  this  acid,  as  appears  from  its  ftimulant  nature, 
noticed  by  diffeftors,  with  a quantity  of  bile  and 
blood,  which  is  poured  out  of  fuch  veffels  as  have 
their  coats  deftroyed  by  this  poifon.  That  this  is 
not  a difcharge  of  putrid  bile,  is  evident  from  thp 
experiments  of  Saunders,  who  obferved,  that  fo 
far  from  its  becoming  putrid,  it  was  lefs  liable  to 
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°f  'he  -™‘’”al 

nf  r V?  prevent  the  diforganization 

of  fuch  fubflances  as  were  immerfed  in  it  * Blood 
mixed  with  bile,  became  putrid  in  thr’ee  d^s  ’ 
while  no  mark  of  putrefadion  manifefted  itfelf  iri 
the  bile  till  the  fixth  day  f.  Hence  alio  itTev" 

the  (^aufe  of  bilious  fevers,  has  no  agency  in  its  pro- 

trhf  th-’  “t  reality,  become  pu- 

tnd,  this  change  muff  neceflarily  have  previouflv 

«ken  place  in  tlie  blood  in  which  ifate  tL  animal 

faaion  Xpliiit;"  ' 

4-  On  the  application  of  thefe  peflilenrial  fluids, 
which  have  been  confidered  the  caufes  of  the  dif- 
eafes  mentioned,  to  the  bodies  of  men,  which  it 
may  completely  lurround  in  fome  cafes,  is  it  pre- 
fumed,  arc  the  various  eruptions  and  petechia;,  fo 
common  in  fevers  of  the  worft  type,  to  be  ex- 
plained ; and  not  often  to  be  referred  to  critical 
tlepolitions  of  humours  from  the  blood.  Thefe 
aftedions  will  put  on  different  appearances  and 
malignancy,  m proportion  to  the  concentrated 
Itate  of  the  poifon,  the  conflitution,  and  parts  to 
which  It  IS  applied.  From  the  difpofition  of  this 
acid  to  adhere  to  bed-clothes  and  bedding,  of  which 
tnere  are  innumerable  inflances,  it  will  readily  ap- 
pear  how  thefe  peftilemial  eruptions  are  produced, 
efpecially  on  thofe  parts  that  are  kept  conffantly 
covered,  as  the  back,  loins,  &c.  which  are  thus 
continually  furrounded  by  an  atnmfphere  of  con- 
tagious vapours.  The  fkin,  thus  befet  by  this 
fluid,  whole  particles  feein  to  inhere  in  its  pores, 


* On  the  Liver,  p.  130.  f ibid.  p.  „o. 
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becomes  Inflamed,  and  puts  on  this  morbid  ap- 
pearance.' The  yellow  colour  of  the  (kin,  infome 
cafes  of  highly  contagious  difeafes,  feems  to  depend 
upon  the  fame  caufe,  and  not  to  an  abforption  of 
bile,  as  has  been  fuppoi’ed  by  writers  on  bilious 
remitting  fevers.  If  thefe  changes  of  colour  in 
the  Ikin  were  really  owing’  to  abforbed  or  to  re- 
gurgitated bile,  the  colour  of  the  urine  in  thefe 
cafes  ought  to  be  deeply  tinged  with  this  fluid, 
and  the  fseces  to  put  on  an  alh-coloured  appear- 
ance, as  in  jaundice  j but  none  of  thefe  appearances 
are  obferved  to  take  place  in  the  fevers  where  this 
pretended  abforption  is  alleged.  Befide,  it  is  well 
known,  that  fuch  parts  of  the  Ikin  to  which  this 
poifon  is  artificially  applied,  will  put  on  a yellow 
appearance,  refembling  that  which  is  obferved  to 
take  place  in  what  is  called  yellow  fever.  It  has 
been  obferved,  that  perfons  Tick  with  this  fever, 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  Wcft-Indies,  had 
that  part  of  their  eyes  which  was,  in  vifion,  ex- 
pofed  to  atmofpheric  air,  tinged  with  yellow ; 
while  the  remainder  of  the  eye  retained  its  natural 
colour.  In  this  cafe  the  eye  could  not  have  ac- 
quired this  colour  from  an  abforption  of  bile ; 
which,  if  it  had  been  the  cafe,  would  alfo  have 
been  evident  in  other  parts  of  the  eye  and  body. 
Were  it  not,  probably,  for  the  perpetual  fupply  of 
tears,  which  wafli  the  eyes,  and  thus  convey  olF 
any  contagious  fluids  that  may  be  applied,  thefe 
appearances  might  oftener  occur,  as  impreflions 
w’ould  be  quicker  obferved  in  this  organ  than  on 
the  Ikin. 

5.  This  acid,  in  a vaporific  form,  does,  no 
doubt,  fometimes  enter  the  trachea,  with  the  air, 
in  refpiration,  where  it  may  inflame  and  deftroy 
the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contadl ; and,  in 

its 
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may  ocfaVon'LVde’JfdWtV" 
the  fudden  extinftion  of  life  in 

fuch  a diluted  date  t 

£SS:rf--=^^ 

n°t  ferve  the  pur! 

w Zm  t>s  but  a fmall  portion  of  Stal 

mr  will  be  decompounded,  owin/  to  th.  l, 

The"7  t°^”T''fP"=‘'^'=  air  whifh  ia  taLn  ? 
he  heat  of  the  body  mull  thereby  be  Icffened' 

“me:o“"rTn7lLbfe''T.^"^  f' 

occafioned  by  this  acid  and  its  oxyd,  and  the  livid’ 
^d  dark  colour  of  the  fkin,  attended  with  coklnefs 
dunng  hfe,  be  accounted  for ; the  lungs 
able  to  reftore  to  the  fyflem  its  ufual  ^id  necelTarf 
fupply  of  oxygene.  Hemorrhages,  debility  and 
proftranon  of  llrength,  together  with  wait  of 

^he  feme"  “plained  upon 

the  feme  principle,  the  mufcles  being  deprived  of 

“'"^^Sene,  ai/ovefchart"cf 

' 4-^^  formed  in  the  ftomach  ind 

mteftmes,  or  taken  in  by  the  faliva,  and  applied  to 

anTh.  f cuticularand  pulmonicTurte! 

can  It  be  fuppofed,  that  it  fiiould  not  be  taken  i.n 
by  the  abforbent  veffels  of  the  Ikin  and  pulmonic 


Hiftory  of  iilcppo,  p.  232. 
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organs,  or  abforbed  by  the  ladeals  of  the  inteflines, 
which  are  known,  in  fome  inftances,  even  to  take 
up  fome  of  the  faeces,  and  carry  it  into  the  mafs  of 
blood  ? That  fomething  of  a peililentiai  nature 
is  conveyed  into  the  blood,  appears  from  the  evi- 
dent marks  of  peftilential  infection,  which  children, 
born  of  mothers  fick  with  the  plague,  bring  along 
with  them.  Whether  they  acquired  this  taint  im- 
mediately from  the  blood  circulating  through  the 
umbilical  cord,  or  from  the  liquor  a?n7iii,  or  both 
conjoined,  is  immaterial  to  our  prcfent  purpofe,  as, 
in  either  manner,  it  goes  to  prove  what  has  been 
faid  above.  The  acid  fweats  thrown  out  from 
the  poifoned  mafs  of  blood,  by  means  of  the  fmall 
exhalent  arteries,  in  malignant  and  peftilential  dif- 
eafes,  forming  the  matter  or  contagion,  and  adhering 
to  the 'bed-clothes  and  linen,  which,  by  its  corro- 
five  qualities,  it  deftroys  and  rots  ; and,  if  excreted 
in  any  conftderable  quantity,  fo  commonly  relieves 
the  patient  j inafmuch  as  the  volume  of  poifoii 
contained  in  the  arterial  fyllem  is  thereby  leflened  ; 
(hews  that  the  blood,  in  certain  difeafes,  contains 
fomething  of  a noxious  nature.  The  appearances 
alfo  which  blood,  drawn  in  peftilential  fevers,  puts 
on,  correfpond  with  that  in  which  feptic  gas  had 
been  artificially  injefted*.  Blood,  thus  infefted 
with  this  poifon,  talcen  up  by  the  abforbent  veffels, 
will  be  carried  the  round  of  circulation,  and  will 
continue  to  ftimulate  the  heart  and  arteries,  wear- 
ing out  thdr  excitability,  and,  confequently,  bring 
on  death,  if  the  conftitution  be  incapable  of  becom- 
ing habituated  to  its  ftimulus,  or  part,  or  whole. 


* Plde  Mitchill  on  the  Effeds  of  Contagion  on  the  Heart, 
in  the  New-York  Mag.  for  179O. 
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of  the  flimulus  be  not  fubduaed.  If  it  be  prefent 

caufe  a fudden  ex- 
tmaion  of  the  vital  principle,  as  is  obferved  fome- 
times  to  happen  in  highly  peftilential  difeafes. 

7*  above-mentioned  compounds,  when  ab- 
lorbed  by  the  lymphatics,  may  inflame  them,  and 
caufe  obflruftions,  indurations,  and  even  fuppura- 
tion,  of  thofc  glands  through  which  they  pafs,  as 
IS  commonly  obferved  to  take  place  in  the  inguinal 
and  axillary  glands,  in  the  plague,  and  other  dif- 
eafes produced  by  a peftilential  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
p ere,  where  it  is  abforbed  ip  a highly  concentrated 
• ^^ve  occurred,  where  the  lympha- 

tics  ^ the  hand,  on  this  extremity  being  wounded, 
in  difleamg  bodies,  in  which  the  feptic  acid  appears 
already  to  be  formed,  were  highly  inflamed,  and 
could  be  readily  traced  from  the  part  where  this  fluid 
had  been  applied,  in  their  courfe  to  the  glands  in 
the  axilla,  in  which  fubfequent  fuppuration  took 
place.  Befide  the  affections  of  thefe  glands,  thofe 
of  the  mefentery  will  be  liable  to  Kke  maladies  ; and 
more  frequently,  as  this  deleterious  fluid  will  be 
more  frequently  applied  to  them,  by  reafon  of  its 
abforption  from  the  inteftines.  The  feptic  com- 
pounds, pafling  through  the  laCteals,  will  inflame 
them,  and  extend  to  the  glands,  in  their  w'ay  to  the 
thoracic  duCt,  and  bring  on  an  indurated  or  fchir- 
rous  ftate  : if  it  be  abforbed  in  a highly  concen- 
trated ftate,  it  may  alfo  communicate  its  effeCls  to 
the  mefentery.  When  thefe  glands  become  in- 
durated or  inflamed,  the  chyle  will  neceffarily  be 
obftruCled  totally,  or  in  part,  in  its  circulation 
through  thefe  glands ; confequently  the  fyftem  will 
not  receive  a fupply  of  nourifliment  equal  to  the 
quantity  expended  in  performing  its  healthy  func- 
tions. Hence  the  body  nauft  wafte  away,  and  the 

difeafe 
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diTeafe  named  marafmus  be  induced*  The  frequent 
dropfical  affeftions  which  follow  long-continued  in* 
termittents,  dyfenteries,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
fame  clafs,  appear,  in  many  inftances,  to  be  owing 
to  obltruftions  of  thefe  glands,  which  do  not  allow 
a free  palTage  to  the  lymph,  which  is  therefore  de- 
pofited  in  the  difterent  cavities  and  cellular  texture 
of  the  body  ; and  in  proportion  as  the  obftrudion 
IS  more  or  lefs  univerfal,  will  the  difeafe  be  general 
or  local.  ^ 


Application  of  this  Principle  to  explain  the  Prevent, 
tion  and  Dejirnaion  of  Inf eaion^  or  Contagion,  in 
^bips  performing  ^arantine,  in  Jails,  Hofpitals, 
private  Dwellings,  in  regulating  the  Police  of 
Cities,  in  the  Management  of  Lazarettos,  ^c. 


Having  fhewn  the  operation  of  the  feptic 
acid,  on  Its  application  to  the  conftitution,  we  come 
next  to  confider  its  prevention  and  deftrudion  in 
Ihips  performing  quarantine,  &c.  &c. 

from  articles  infefted, 
of  fifrh  colleftion  and  putrefadion 

of  fuch  materials  as  contain  fepton,  it  will  be  pro“ 

per  from  the  known  affinity  which  fubfffls  bet^veen 

earth 

(hme),  to  expofe  this  fubftance  to  an  atmofphere 

Md  arruT  I WIute.*a(hing  between  decks, 
ana  au  luch  places  as  may  admit  of  this  pradice 

which  can  ^‘^''^^^ageous  method  in 

yQj  jj  ^ applied,  as  a larger  furface  will 

thereby 
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thereby  be  expofed,  and,  confequently,  a greater 
portion  of  the  acid  taken  up  and  neutralized  in  a 
given  time.  Frequent  repetitions  of  this  pradfice 
will  be  neceflary  where  the  contagion  is  abundant, 
as  the  lime  will  become  faturated  with  this  prin- 
ciple, and  incapable  to  attrad  and  take  out  of  cir- 
culation any  more  of  the  noxious  compound.  Iii 
fuch  iiiftances  where  thefe  effluvia  have,  for  any 
length  of  time,  been  prefent  in  veflels,  h is  more 
than  probable,  that  from  the  capability  exifting  be- 
tween the  two  to  unite,  the  timber  of  the  latter 
may  imbibe  feme  of  thefe  vapours  ; and  to  this,  as 
has  been  above"  remarked,  may  it  be  owing,  that 
the  fucceflive  crews  of  certain  veflels  are  fometimes 
dedroyed.  To  deftroy  this  connexion  between 
thefe  two  bodies,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  future 
afeent  of  the  gas,  and  thus  again  taint  the  circum- 
ambient atmofphere,  a folution  of  the  vegetable 
alkali  (pot>alh)in  water,  which  poflefles  the  greateft 
known  affinity  for  this  fluid,  will  be  a proper  pre- 
ventive. It  will  difengage  the  acid  from  its  con- 
ne^lion  with  the  wood,  in  confequence  of  this  fu- 
perior  attraction,  and  join  with  it  itfelf.  Frequent 
W'afhing  the  apartments  will  likewife  tend  greatly 
to  cleanfe  and  carry  off  the  noxious  vapours  ; and 
will  alfo,  by  being  imbibed  into  the  texture  of  the 
wood,  let  loofe  and  convey  aw'ay  fuch  poifon  as  may 
remain.  Ventilation  mull  not  be  negleCted : the 
contaminated  atmofphere  will  thereby  have  part  of 
its  volume  conveyed  off,  and  a quantity  of  purer 
air  admitted;  thus  rendering  its  flimulating  quality 
lefs  violent  and  aClive. 

2.  The  fame  means  recommended  above  for 
the  dedriiClion  of  thefe  fluids  in  Ihips  will  apply 
to  jails. — As  w'hite-wafliing  the  walls  with  lime  can 
at  all  times  and  readily  be  done  here,  it  ought,  from 

15  time 
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time  to  time,  to  be  renewed  ; the  poifonous  effluvia 
being  thus  conftantly  taken  Up,  and  rendered  harm- 
iefs.  Waffling  the  apartnlents  with  water  or  ley, 
\Vhich  has  a ftill  greater  affinity  for  thefe  effluvia,  will 
tlifengage  the  polfon  with  which  they  fo  coiiimonly 
become  impregnated,  to  the  injury  of  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  places.  In  no  one  in- 
ftance  will  it  be  more  necelfary  to  admit  freffl  air, 
than  in  thefe  places.  The  pent-Up  vapours  will,  iri 
a fflort  time,  acquire  a high  degree  of  malignancy, 
and  caufe  difficulty  of  refpiration,  uneafinel's  about 
the  precordia,  and  bring  on  other  fymptoms  indi- 
cative of  a vitiated  ftate  of  the  atmofphere. 

3.  The  regulation  of  hofpitals  will  be  anfwered 
by  the  fame  means  already  noticed  for  jails  and 
fflips : but,  from  the  fpeciftc  gravity  of  this  acid  or* 
its  oxyd,  it  will  occupy  the  lowermoft  parts  of  the 
rooms.  “ Under  an  atmofpheric  prelTure  which 
fupports  the  quickfilver  in  the  barometer  at  29. 
84  inches,  and  in  a temperature  of  54.  5 of  Fahren- 
heit, a cubic  foot  of  azotic  gas  weighed  one  ounce, 
thirty  grains  and  pne  half ; and  of  oxygenous  gas, 
one  ounce,  one  drachm,  and  fifty-one  grains  : it 
is  prefumable  that  a combination  of  the  two,  that 
is,  thirty-feven  parts  of  oxygene  united  to  thirty- 
three  of  azote,  would  form  a fluid  of  nearly  the 
fame  weight  with  atmofpheric  air,  of  father  heavier; 
and  the  probability  of  this  would  increafe,  by  con- 
fidering  that  a cubic  foot  of  nitrous  gas,  which  con- 
tains only  thirty-one  parts  more  of  oxygene  than 
the  gafeous  oxyd  does,  weighs  one  oUiice,  two 
drachms,  and  thirty-nine  grains.”  Hence,  then, 
perfons  who  lay  on  or  near  the  floor,  where  this 
compound  is  prefent,  will  fuffer  more  than  thofe 
who  walk  through  thefe  places ; and  for  this  reafon 
aJfo  will  the  atmofphere  on  the  focond  floor  be 
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more  refpirable  than  that  on  the  firft,  or  loweft. 

ent-holes,  upon  a level  with  the  lowermofl;  part 
the  room,  may  therefore  more  readily  fuffer  the 
elcape  of  thefe  noxious  compounds ; and,  in  ad- 
dition with  thofe  fubflances  that  take  up  and  neu- 

ofXTif 

4.  The  preventives  already  mentioned,  parti- 
cularly  for  fhips  which  may  be  confidered  as  float- 
ing habitations  of  men,  will  alfo  apply  to  the  cleanf, 
mg  and  purification  of  private  dwellings.  From 
what  has  been  faid  on  the  affinity  of  lime  with  the 
feptic  acid,  it  will  at  firfl:  view  appear  how  much 
more  preferable  and  conxiucive  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  fuch  dwellings,  which  have  their 
walls  plaiftered  with  this  fubftance,  will  be,  to.  thofe 
® Sypmm  (fulphate  of  lime),  which  is  incapably  to 
neutralize  the  acid.  1 he  common  practice  to  pre- 
vent and  doflroy  contagion  in  private  dwellings,  by 
means  of  ^ alkalies  diflblved  in  water,  fuch  as  ley^ 
&c.  and  lime,  fliews  how  much  preferable  this  ma- 
nagement and  contrivance  is  to  that  of  burning  tar, 
coal,  fulphur,  &c.  fubflances  that  poflefs  no  ufe- 
fnl,  but  pernicious  qualities,,  inafmuch  as  the  pef- 
tilential  matter  refills  the  attractive  powers  of  thefe 
fubflances. 

5.  In  regulating  the  police  of  cities,  it  will  at 
firll  view  appear  highly  neceflary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  thefe  noxious  fluids,  to  re- 
move all  the  materials,  fuch  as  animal  and  certain 
vegetable  fubflances,  from  which  they  arc  generated. 
In  addition  to  the  preventives  enumerated  for  the 
prevention  and  deflru^tion  of  contagion  in  jails,  &c. 
planting  trees  along  the  flreets,  efpecially  thofe 
which  are,  from  fituation,  more  liable  to  collections 
of  gafes  of  this  kind,  will  be  of  fervice  in  decom- 
pounding 
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pounding  thefe  fluids,  as  foonas  formed,  if  in  con- 
fiderable  quantities,  and  thus  reftore  the  air  to  its 
former  flate  of  refpirability.  “ Thefe  very  fub- 
ftances  (putrefying  bodies  and  ftreet-manure),  that 
caufe  fo  much  raifchief  and  terror  in  dfies^  are 
fought  after  with  great  avidity  by  farmers,  who  pur- 
chafe  them  at  a high  price,  and  ufe  them,  with  much 
advantage,  to  fertilize  their  fields.  The  beneficial 
and  falutary  effefts  of  this  praftice  in  hufbandry, 
makes  it  look  as  if  nitrous  acid  and  nitrous  airs  were 
good  manures,  and  that  vegetables  had  the  power 
of  decompounding  them  ; that,  in  fhort,  in  the 
economy  of  plants,  there  is  a procefs  by  w'hich  the 
fepton  and  oxygene  of  thefe  infeftious  fluids  are 
leparated  ;^and  while  the  former  remains  in  the  ve- 
getable as  a part  of  its  nutriment,  the  furplufage  of 
the  latter,  after  forming  gum,  mucus,  meal.  See. 
and  other  vegetable  oxyds,  flies  off  through  the 
upper  furface  of  the  leaves,  in  company  with  heat 
and  light,  in  the  form  of  vital  air.”  (Vide  Mitchill 
bn^  the  decompbfition  of  contagious  air  by  vege- 
tation. New-York  Mag.  for  1797.) 

The  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetables  In  the  fum- 
mer  and  autumn  of  1795?  in  New-York,  during 
the  epidemic,  makes  it  further  evident,  thfit,  vege- 
tables decompound  this  noxious  body,  and  thus 
aft  in  a beneficial"ahd‘  falutary  manner,  Upon 
this,  principle  in  vegetables  to  deftroy  the.  chemical 
imion  between  the  ingredients  of  feptous  ,aifs,  may. 
thb  dangerous  confequences  often  attending  the 
cutting  down  of  woods  in  new  and  uncultivated 
coiintrr^S,  bb  accounted  for.  The  exlialations  from 
the  fwa'mps,  niorafles,  $cc.  being  fet  loofe  in  greater 
q^lahtity  in  the  atmofphere,  by  the  now  more  di- 
reft  rays  of  the  fun,  without  any' adequate  fupply 
01  other  vegetable  fubftance  to  arrefl;  and  decom- 
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pound  them,  diey  afcend,  and  pervade  the  air, 
carrying  o„  the.r  ufual  noxious  and  deleterious 

creat/o''"*’  "’“'‘"g  of  men  or  brute 

6-  The  management  of  lazarettos  may  be  con- 

*0  known 

d h ^ eonjag, on  with  water,  and  the  fliort 

‘ ^ ^ tiulds  extend  their  influence  over  this 

i^ody,  as  has  been  repeatedly  obferved  by  Lind, 
and  others,  the  mofl  proper  and  healthy  fituations 

And^^^^ readily  pointed  out. 

7-  According  to  what  has  been  faid  in  the  fifth 

chapter,  concerning  the  produftion  of  contagious 
fluids  m theftoinach  and  intefiinal  tube,  from  ani- 
mal and  certain  vegetable  food,  taken  in  from  time 
to^  time.  It  will  appear,  that  fuch  fubfiances  as  coiv 
tam  lepton  to  any  amount,  fuch  as  lean  and  inuf- 
cular  animal  lubfiances,  are  improper  ingredients 
in  diet.  Such  articles  then  as  contain  none  of 
this  principle,  ought  to  be  felecled  as  the  molt  pro- 
per  tor  nourifliment  in  complaints  oqcafioned  by 
this  acid.  Fat  or  oily  fubfiances  being  of  this  clafs, " 
and  vegetables  containing  but  little  lepton,  ought; 
to  be  the  moft  beneficial  and  Avholelpme  diet  in  ma- 
ignant  and  pefiilential  difeafps.  This  is  authen- 
ticated by  faefis  fufficiently  numerous  to  put  it  be- 
yond cavil.  ■ 

The  comparative  health,  in  the  Wefi  Indies,  be^ 
tween  the  Englilh,  who  indulge  in  the  free  ufe  of 
animal  food,  and  the  Trench  who,  on  the  contrary, 
abfiain  fiom  this  kind  of  aliment,  and  live  prin- 
cipally on  vegetable  food,  Ihews  that. animal  matter 
is  not  only  improper,  but  is  an  injurious  article  in 
our  diet,  in  all  peililential  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  or  when  malignant  difeales  prevail.  The 

fame 
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fame  is  obferved  to  happen  in  Bengal,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  Englifh,  who  live 
principally  on  animal  and  vegetable  food,  are  far 
more  liable  to  attacks  of  malignant  difeafes,  and  a 
greater  number  of  them  are  carried  off  annually 
thereby,  than  of  the  Gentoos  and  Brahmans, 
who  live  on  rice.  Befide,  it  is  well  known  how 
much  lefs  fatal  the  yellow  fever,  and  other  fpecies 
of  malignant  difeafes,  are  among  the  Negroes  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  thofe  of  the  Southern  ftates, 
who  live  on  vegetable  food  for  the  moft  part,  than 
among  the  Whites  of  thefe  places,  who  are  under 
no  neceflity  of  abftaining  from  the  ufc  of  animal 
food. 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


March  8th,  1799. 

have,  jufl;  feen  Dr.  I.  C.  Smyth’s  new 
edition,  with  frefh  reports  from  feveral  navy 
furgeons,  tranfmitted  to  the  Doftor  by  the  Com- 
miflioners  of  Sick  and  Wounded.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  the  Commiflioners  will  be  zealous 
to  furnifh  the  Dodor  with  evidence  if  it  come 
within  their  power,  for  their  opinion  of  fumigation 
is  embarked  with  his.  We  have  looked  in  vain 
for  clear  fads  in  this  new  arrangement,  and  we 
are  forry  to  fee  time  and  talents  like  thofe  of 
Dr.  Smyth  fo  mifappHed,  in  fcrutinizing  a fub- 
jed  where  his  own  pradice  has  availed  him  fo 
little.  Ten  days  at  Winchefter  prifon  was  a fliort 
fpace  for  a complete  knowledge  of  infedion  and 
typhus-fever.  We  alfo  think  the  pradice  in  high 
life,  where  the  Dodor’s  patients  chiefly  lie,  can 
have  afforded  him  but  narrow  experience.  Con- 
tagion there  produces  other  difeafes.  It  is  humble 
drudges  in  the  profeflion,  like  myfelf,  that  mull 
earn  knowledge  among  Ihip-fevers. 

^The  Dodor  finifhes  as  he  began:  he  fet  out 
without  any  fixed  principle  to  dired  him,  and 
he  ends  by  giving  negative  fads  inftead  of  po- 

fitive 
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firivc  on«.  We  are  glad  to  fee  his  eorrefpondems 
itill  recommending  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation - 

they  arc  the  only  lecurities  againll  the  poifonous 
nitrous  vapour,  * 

We  rvilh  to  refcue  Mr.  Moffat’s  name  from 
he  favourers  of  xUs  ^uachry : under  the  article 
Malignant  Ulcer,”  Mr.  Moffat,  in  a fubfequent 
report,  withdraws  his  former  teftiinony. 

Ihis  publication  w’ill  probably  be  the  laft,  thar 
will  venture  to  dilTeminate  the  ufe  of  lethalic 
vapours  in  the  apartments  of  fick  perfons.  Pu- 
negation  has  had  a long  reign  in  the  praftice  of 
phyfic:  It  hath  flain  its  thoufauds  and  its  ten 
thoufands.  The  late  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  prove  it-  the  legitimate  offspring  of  ex- 
perimental philofophy,  have  accelerated  its  de- 
Uvudiion  There  is  a rifing  generation  of  furgeons 
m tlie  Briti/h  navy,  who  are  capable  of  wielding 
tile  principles  of  fcience ; and  they  will  never 

again  fuffer  it  to  w’alk  the  earth.  Pea^e  to  ks 
manes.  J 


Since  tins  volume  was  put  to  the  prefs,  the 
loreign  journals  have  announced  a tranllation  of 
the  Medicina  Nautica’*  into  the  German  lan- 
guage,  by  Dr.  C.  Warner,  at  Jena  in  Saxony; 
and  accompanied  with  a learned  preface  by  the 
^ celebrated  Profeffor  Hufeland,  of  that  univerfity. 

Before 
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Before  the  publication  of  our  next  volume,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  obtain  an  Englifli  tranflation 
of  that  preface,  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  con- 
tributors to  this  undertaking  with  refpeft  to  the 
value  fet  upon  our  inquiries  by  thefe  illuftrious 
foreigners. 

This  intelligence  we  trull  will  be  a frefli  llimulus 
to  the  exertions  of  our  friends ; as  it  mull  be  now- 
proved  to  the  world,  that  in  defpite  of  local  pre- 
judices, the  fervice  of  the  country  has  profpercd 
in  our  hands,  while  thefe  fludles  have  contributed 
a large  lhare  of  new  fa£ls  to  a fcience  that  has  in 
view  the  relief  of  human  mifery.  With  fuch  in- 
citements, our  labours  cannot  relax.  I'he  life  of 
a profellional  man,  thus  divided  between  the 
aftive  duties  of  llation  and  a lludious  retirement, 
poirefles  an  afylum  and  enjoyments  which  uo 
external  circumllances  can  afl'ail  ; 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  dcllroy. 

The  foul’s  calm  iunlhine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy. 


END  Of  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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